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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



This "Autobiography" was written up to, and in- 
cluding, the year 1863, by nay late father, just two 
months prior to his death, while on a visit to the Hon. 
D. L. Yulee, at Pittsfield, Massachusetts. The " Story " 
is completed from letters written by him to my mother 
dm'ing his visits to Europe. 

To further show the noble character of the man, even 
as a boy, I have appended a few letters written to his 
then "sweetheart" while a student at college. I feel 
under many obligations to my friend Judge Mackey, of 
Washington, for his able introduction, as well as many 
valuable suggestions during the preparation of this work. 

H. Mabion-Sims, M. D. 

267 Madison Avenue, New Yobk, July 26^ I884. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Whilhj the casaal reader might deem the following 
ntohiograpliy incomplete, since it terminates nearly 
Ktweuty years prior to the death of its illuBtrious author, 
, yet, for all the really useful purposes of a life-reeord, 
it is, like the great character whose trials and triumphs 
it records, fully rounded. It includes the year 1S63, 
at which date he had received general and authoritative 
I recognition, hoth in Europe and America, as the fore- 
' most chnical surgeon of the age. The honors and re- 
nown that followed, in later years, were but the natural 
aetpience of the work that he has so graphically re- 
. corded. Under the simple title of " The Story of my 
KJAte," he has in the most fitting terms narrated the 
■ tmgin and growth of those achievements which, hy 
ribs general judgment of enlightenod men, have stamped 
1 a benefactor of his race. From that "Stoiy" 
die reader will perceive that the path he trod to final 
pd deserved success was not strewed with roses. 

In the early period of his career in New York, it 

9 almost bis fate to furnish a memorable illustration 

1 historic fact that every pillar in the great tem- 
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pie of Truth rests upon tlie grave of a martyr. True 
geitiuB, however, like the inoes of Iceland, floariBhea 
best beneath the snow. Dr. J. Marion Sims never lost 
" heart of hope," even in the darkeat vieiesitiide of his 
life. Like the Greek wrestler, Antsaus, he arose with 
renewed strength after every fall. Never did he once 
lower bis lofty crest, but, while bis feet were sorely 
wounded by the thorns that beset bis daily path, be 
kept his suhhme head amid the stara. Of all profes- 
sions the medical is slowest to welcome the reformer. 
It lias always stood to the rearward of reform. The 
reason is obvious. Its theories are translated into action 
upon the living human body, and, as it deals with vital 
problems, it accepts with caution a novelty in theory 
that might prove mortal iu practice. 

Hence the great Culteii was severely reproached, 
for a time, because of bia novel views in obstetrics. 
The immortal John Hunter, after announcing his great 
lecture on comparative anatomy, through the press, 
found but a "beggarly account of empty boxes" when 
the hour for its delivery arrived. His servant-man was 
his only auditor, and the great anatomist said to him, 
" WiUiam, take that male skeleton down from the wall, 
and place it in a chair beside you, in order that I may 
begin my lecture by saying gentlemen with grammatical 
propriety." 

Jenner, when be introduced vaccination as a prophy- 
lactic against small-pox, was gravely accused of propa- 
gatiDg, by such means, the very disease that he was 
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ideavoriEig to prevent. Harvey's now univerBallj ac- 
cepted theory of the cireulation of the blood encountei-ed 
trenchant criticism for many years, and even so enlight- 
ened a publicist aa Sir William Temple not only refused 
lto accord it any credence, but denied that Ilarvey was 
originator. Coming down to our own times, we find 
that, OB late as 1850, Sir James Y. Simpson, of Edin- 
burgli, the great clinical surgeon, not only had to en- 
counter the dissent of the profeaeion when he published 
is "Notes on the Inhalation of Sulphuric Ether in the 
'ractice of Midwifery," but he waa anathematized from 
the pulpit, as opposing the revealed will of God, declared 
in the primal curao upon woman, " In sorrow ahalt 
thou bring forth children," This extreme conservatism 
l«f his profession, in the matter of reform, exhibited 
lelf at its maximum toward Dr. Sims upon his advent 
New York, in May, 1853. It was conspicuous and 
ivere, however, only among its recognized leaders, 
'hat was doubtless upon the principle that mountains 
coldest at the top. 

It is due to the medical profession to state the fact, 

■hich history attests, that no class of men render more 

exalted and unreserved tribute to the reformer, when 

the value of his discovery, or improvement, has been 

lown by actual demonstration. The deliberate and 

ipartial judgment of the majority, once expressed as 

the merits of a contemporary physician or surgeon, 

never been reversed. Yet its justice is tardy, and, 

the sun, it moves slowly in its orbit. Where it 
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does not actively antagonize, it uneonacioasly, aa it were, 
obstructs the advance of reformatory movement by its 
ina inertia. Tliis is forcibly exemplifled by the fact that 
althongh Dr. Sims had as early bb 18i9 cured a lai^ 
number of cases of vesico-vaginal fistula, and had pub- 
lished his famous paper on that subject, disclosing hia 
method of operating, and applying Lis silver suture to 
secure the result, in the "American Journal of Medical 
Sciences" of January, 1852, yet it was left for him, in 
person, in 1853, to operate on the first ease of veaico- 
vaginal fistula ever cured in the city of New Tort. 

But a still more impressive illustration is found in 
the fact that although lie Uiscovered, in 18i5, the only 
effective method of curing trismus nascentium, and 
revealed it to tlie profession, in the "American Journal 
of Medical Sciences," in 1846, and subsequently put- 
lislied his " Essay on the Pathology and Treatment of 
Trismus Nascentium, or Lock-jaw of Infants," in 186i, 
yet that method has been generally rejected, and has 
only been fully vindicated since the death of its author. 
In January, 1884, Dr. J. F. Hartigan, a surgeon of de- 
servedly high repute in the city of Washington, D. C, 
published an admirable monograph in the "American 
Journal of Medical Sciences," entitled '■ Trismus Nascen- 
tium: its Ilistory, Cause, Prevention and Cure." That 
monograph contains a report of two hundred and twen- 
ty-nine cases, and poat-morfem examinations occurring 
in the JJistrict of Columbia, and presents the result 
of five years devoted with signal assiduity and success 
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J Dr. Ilartigan to tlie elucidation of this momentous 
mbject. 

Referring to the diagnosis of his earltfist casee, Dr. 
Hartigan writes in liia moiiograpL : " The extravasation 
lobserved in the posterior part of brain and spine, and 
Ktlie relative situation of the bones externally, now at- 
tracted attention. It was found that there was usually 
a depression, or that one side was overlapped by the 
parietal bone. Ilere, then, was rational ground for t!ie 

» process of deduction or induction. 
" Did these appearances demonstrate cause and ef- 
fect \ viz., mechanical pressnrc of the occipital or parietal 
bones on the brain, through the intervening dura mater, 

I finally esjiending its force on the pons, medulla ob- 

^^Blongata, and the nerves issuing therefrom— a theory 
^^^Kfahich I aowi found had Veen advanced over thirty years 
^^^B{^i7r£, hy Dr. J. Marion Sims, then of Alabama f 
^^^K "Time has not changed the views of this distin 
j^^^^ished gynsecologiEt, as I Icam from a letter recently 
received from him, and I bchevo tliey will stand pre- 
eminent in the history of his great achievements, and 
UL^lieir truth it will be my endeavor now to establish 
^^^■rith some additional facts." 

^^^P He has established " their truth," by actual demonatra- 
M tion in a long line of recorded cures, and the com- 
mendation which hia timely monogi-aph has received 
rotn the profession generally gives assured promise 
Biat the treatment of this disease, which stands first 
^ the Jong catalogue of fatal maladies, will not hereafter 
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be (in the language of Dr. Sims) " one of varied enipiri- 
In his autobiography, Dr. Sims refers to the 
fact that his doctnnes in respect to the pathology and 
treatment of trismus nascentium had not been adopted 
or accepted by the profession at large, and adds : 
" Trath travels slowly, but I am sure that I am right 
— aa sure as I can be of ajiythiug. That will be yet 
folly understood and appreciated by the profession." 

Dr. Sims, on learning by a letter from Dr. Ilarti- 
gan of his success in the treatment of trismns by the 
"Sima method," wrote him from Nice in April, 1882, 
in a spirit of just exultation : " Ton are the very 
man for whom I have been waiting — lo 1 these thirty 
years 1 " 

HiB was the esultation due to vindicated truth. 
The wise Athenians embodied in one brief line the 
history of the true reformer in every age, when they 
erected a monument to Time, and insciibed upon it, 
"To him who vindicates," 

As the purpose of this memoir is chiefly to supply 
such salient facts of general interest as transpired with 
reference to Dr. Sims, after the period embraced in his 
autobiography, which ends with the year 18C3, thongh 
incidentally referring to a few later eveuta, it bos been 
deemed proper to present the following brief resume 
of his career and work after that date. While residing 
in London, in 18G5, he published hie "Clinical Notes on 
Uterine Surgery," That work was issued simultane- 
ously from the English, German, and Frcncli preaeea 
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in London, Berlin, and Faria, anti its autliority was 
at once recognized by the profession throughout Eu- 
rope and America, In his late memoir of Dr. Sims, 
the distinguished surgeon Dr. Thomae Addis Emmet, 
of New York, says of it with a nicer sense of justice 
ttan has marked some of liia criticisms of his early- 
benefactor, "Its publication was the turning-point of 
modem gynaecology, or, more strictly epeakiug, Ameri- 
can gynsecology, of which bo may be justly termed the 
father." 

In 1870, while in Paria, he aided in organizing the 
Anglo-American Ambulance Corps, for Bervice with the 
French army in the lield during the Franco-Pruss 
War. He was surgeou-iu-chicf of the corps, with a 
rtafE of seven American and eight English surgeons. 
He arrived on the field of Sedan just before the bat- 
tle, and was placed in charge of a military hospital 
with four hundred beds. 

A report of the faithful and efficient service ren- 
dered by that corps, under the administration of Ur. 
Sims, has been published in London, by liis first 
assistant therein, the eminent surgeon, Sir William 
McCormack. From that report it appears that the 
Anglo-American Ambulance Corps, with true humani- 
tarian spii'it, rendered great and essential service to 
both of the hostile armies, as, in addition to its vast 
Humljor of French patients, it treated over a thousand 
''Omided Prussians. 

Dr. Sims remained at Sedan a little over a 
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mtli, when, the work of his immediate hospital 
iipleted, he reaigned hia position, and -was 
succeeded by hia aon-in-law, Dr. Thomas T. Pratt, 
formerly of Alabama, but now a surgeon in Paris, 
pgeon-in-chief of the Anglo-American Ambu- 
lance Corps. Soon after severing that connection, 
Dr. Sims returned to the United States, and in 
January, 1872, was appointed a member of the Board 
of Sui^ona of the Woman's llospitil of the State 
of Now York, On May Ist of that year he en- 
tered upon the duties of that position, which he 
held until December 1, 1S74, when he tendered hia 
resignation, which was accepted. The point of dif- 
ference between Dr. Sims and the Board of Man- 
agers, that led to his resignation, was one that 
vitally involved hia aeif-respect. A large namber of 
surgeons both from abroad and resident, attended 
usually to witness Dr. Sims's operations in that hos- 
pital. Sneh visitors were cordially welcomed by him, 
as, the greater the number of medical observers, the 
wider became the sphere of the instruetion that his 
operations imparted. 

The board thereupon insisted upon the enforce- 
ment of a rule adopted by them which limited the 
number of spectators of any one operation to fifteen. 

The rc;ifion of the rale, as urged by the board, 
was, tliat a due regard for the modesty of pa- 
tients demanded such restriction. The student of 
medical ethics will be sadly puzzled in the cfEort ■ 
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iivine by wLat occult procese of reasoning the board 
" arrived at the conclueion that a woman in a state 

of profound anfestliesia, or otberwiae, woiild liave her 
^^^ innate modesty more shocked by the presence of 
^^Lthirty observers than if only fifteen were gazing upon 
^^Hlier. Although, for the reason above stated, Dr. Sims 
I earnestly protested against the enforcement of aoch 

rale, not only as derogating from the vahie of the 

hospital as an agency for difEusing instruction in 

» clinical surgery, but as violative of that immemorial 
l«age that had constituted the attendant physician tlie 
"autocrat of the sick-chamber," the board adhej-ed to 
Its resolution, fixing "fifteen" as the limit of endur- 
Bcce, or " high-water murk " of woman's modesty, 
Dt. Sims, whoso delicate appreciation of all the pro- 
prieties of professional life revolted at the arrogance 
I of such an assumed ccnsorBhip, tendered his resigna- 
ition, no doubt " more in sorrow than in anger." 

He could not but be deeply sensible of the fact 

|iiat was known of all men, that he was the founder of 

the "Woman's Hospital of the State of New York, 

tnd of its parent institution, the Woman's Hospital 

l&eeoctation. The ungracioua and unwise action of the 

wrd was therefore, as to Ai'wi., barbed with ingrati- 

tade. It must have led him to recall the story of the 

■rounded eagle, whose pangs were increased when he 

^w thftt the arrow that quivered in his breast had been 

1 in its flight by one of his own plumes. 

The American Medical Association, by his electioB 



^H as its president in 1876, emphasized the approving , 
^^m Banction that the profession generally accorded to Dr. I 
^^B Sims for Lis action in this matter. 
^^1 In February, 1877. be revisited for the last time 

^^M the place of his birth, in Lancaster, Sontli Carolina. 
^^K !N"o more tmsty hearts or friendly hands ever greeted 

^^B }iira than welcomed him back to the home of his boy- 
^^1 hood. They little thought that the head of the young 
^^P physician, that forty-one years before liad been bowed 
^H with humiliation at the loss of hi'i flret two patients, 
^^p was destined to leave undying luster in the sky of both 

hemispheres, when it bowed to its final rest. 

Through all the intervening time that true-hearted 

people had watched his varied career with the deep- 

Iest interest, and tliey justly gloried in the fact that Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson, the foremost American soldier, 
and Dr. J. Marion Sims, the foremost surgeon of his 
age, were both bom and reared in " Old Tjancaster." 
Nor in the day of their sorest need had he been 
nndmindful of them, while he was winning laurels on 
fields afar. 
In February, 1865, General W. Tccnmseh Sherman 
passed over that section with his army. Tliat com- 
mander bore among his baptismal titles, as if in fore- 
caet of his military career, the name of a sanguinary 
Indian savage. The flames of defenseless cities and 
villages, the emoting ashes of homesteads and school- 
honses, were the monuments of his march through 
Sontb Carolina. He reared those ghastly columns of 
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only vietorieB in his own eountrj' and among liis 
own people. 

Dr. Sime, on learning of tlie destitution tliat pre- 
vailed in his native county, forwarded five thonsand 
1C8 from Paris for the relief of the nioBt needy. 
[e subsequently added to that benefaction a eum 
'ith which a epacious mansion and sixty acres of 
li were purchased, as a home for the helpless indi- 
The building now shelters some forty needy 
, and is known as " The J. Marion Sims Asy- 
lom fOT the Poor." Accompanied by his noble wife 
he spent ten days in Lancaster. With her he there 
reeaUed the dear dead summers of the heart, amid 
the scenes of their early and only love. Ah 1 well, 
indeed, did he pay high tritute to her exalted worth 
and preserve for fifty years, and up to the hour of 
his death, the rose she gave him there as the pledge 
of their plighted troth. 

He might in very truth have said of her, as Car- 
le wrote of the faithful companion of his life-strug- 
waa my angel, and unwearied comforter, 
'and helper in all things, and shone round me, like a 
bright aureola, when all else was black and chaos." 

He went from Lancaster to Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, where he spent a few days, and made a filial 
Tifflt to his alma mater, the old South Carolina College. 
Thence lie went to Montgomery, Alabam'a. His 
retorn to that scene of hia earliest professional sue- 
where his genius had been fostered with a gen- 



eroiis hand, and where he had made Ms great discov- 
eries in eiirgerj, was a real triiiinphal entry. He 
arrived on March 14, 1877, and was welcomed by the 
Medical and Surgical Society of Montgomery, and 
by th.e citizens generally, with joyful acclamations. 

The address of bis old and honored friend, Dr. 
W. O. Baldwin, together with the response of Dr. 
Sims, on that occasion, form interesting additions to 
hia autobiography, and are therefore included in this 
volume. 

Soon after this brief pilgrimage to the South he 
returned to New York, and in the following au- 
tumn again returned to Paris with bis family. Ha 
was elected President of the American Gynrecologi- 
eal Society, and served in that cajmcity in the year 
1880. 

While in New York, in the winter of 1S31, be 
was attacked with pneumonia, which nearly proved 
fatal, his recovery being due only to his strong vital- 
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It left deep traces upon his constitution, scriouKly 
affecting hia left lung, although in a few months he 
apparently recovered from its effects, 

In speaking of it, he was wont to say, " But 
for that attack of pneumonia, I would probably have 
lived to the age of ninety." 

It did not in any degree abate his untiring energy. 
His great intellectual forces, which lie kept in cease- 
less activity, compared with his by no means robust 
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the idea of a briglit and keen Da- 

Lmaactis sword-blade, constantly cutting tbrougli ita 
iBing scabbard. 

It ebould be stated also tbat, in 1881, JofferBon 
Univereity, Pennsylvania, conferred upon bira the mer- 
ited degree of Doctor of Laws. He again left for 
tEoropo early in 1882, and remained in Paris until 
Angnst, 18S3, wben be returned witb Jiia family to 
ifew fork. 
He visited Washington, D. C, October 28th, and 
Spent three days in pleasant commnnion with bis 
many professional and personal fiienda at the national 
capital. He regarded "Washington as one of the moat 
healthy cities in the world, and in view of its social 
and climatic advantages be determined to make it 
his home. For tbat purpose he purchased a building- 

»lot in one of the most attractive parts of the city, 
%tending to have erected a suitable mansion upon it, 
.&Dd after two or three years more of active practice 
,to rest from bis labors, and to find there tbat re- 
,f08e -which every man should seek to obtain, sonie- 
■ffliere, between the cradle and the grave. 

The title-deeds to tbat property were executed 
but three days prior to his death. His intention was 
^^Lio start for Southern Europe on November 8tli, as 
^^^Ke feared the rigor of our Korthem winter, and 
^^^Ae purchased tickets for himfic-lf and family on the 
^^Kteamer to sail that day. He was induced by the 
^^^Mimest appeal of friends to defer his departure to the 



17th of that month, in order that be might per- I 
form a very delicate aud difficult operation on Mrs. ] 

X , the wife of a prominent citizen of New York. I 

He performed the operation with marked success, and I 
was highly gratified at the result. The very favorable ] 
prognosiB of that most complex ease, together with I 
his recent purchase of a most eligible site for his I 
contemplated liome in Washington, and the early 
prospect of his return to Europe, led him to exclaim J 
the day before his death, while in the midst of hia 
happy and most interesting fainily, " Well, this is one i 
of the happiest days of my life ! " He returned to his 1 
home at No. 267 Madison Avenue about eleven o'clock 
on the night of November 12, from a visit to that 
patient. He complained of feeling a slight chill, and 
hia wife handed him a little whisky and water, which 
he drank at her suggestion. He had a strong aver- 
sion to alcoholic stimulants in every form, and said to 
her, " You will never get mo to take another dose 
of that abominable stuff as long as I live." He re- 
tired, but was very restleBfl and nnable to sleep. He 
eaid to his wife, " Place your hand over my heart, 
and feel how it beats." Ho soon after arose and, sit- 
ting Tip in bed, proceeded to make memoranda of 
matters that would require his attention on the fol- 
lowing day. After he had been thus engaged for some 
time, as she had often to guard him against overwork 
by her amiable coercion, she put out the light, say- 
ing, "Now I will 60C if you will etop writing." 



He continued, however, to jot down memoranda 

for a little while longer, and then reached over to a 

giaee of water that was near by, and drank a little of 

it, Ab he replaced tlie glass, he sank back, and began 

I'to breathe very hard, Hia watchful wife saw at a 

l^i^ce that he was breathing with great difSculty, 

and instantly summoned her eon, Dr. H. Marion 

Sims from an adjacent room. lie arrived quickly, 

but came too late. 

. The great Burgeon, the evangelist of healing to 

[.woman, had met his God. The worker was at rest. 

Dr. Sims states in liis autobiography, with a mild 

tinge of superstition, that the 13th of the mouth was 

always a "lucky date" with hira, and with good rear 

I son he esteemed " 13 " hia lueky number. 

I He instances his birth in 1813 ; he graduated at 

college on the 13th ; he left Lancaster for Alabama 

on the 13th; and he ariived in New York on the 

13th. 

To those coincidences, the mournful addition most 

be made that he died at about fifteen minutes past 

three o'clock on the morning of November 13th, 1883. 

It proved, indeed, a fortunate day for him, for it 

1 that on which his "mortal put on immortality." 

The ancient Romans declared that " Sudden death 

^B given only to the favorites of the gods." 

Up to the hour of Dr. Sims's death, his hand liad 
; lost its skill or his eye its brightness. All of his 
mtal faculties were in full vigor, and, although he 
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bad nearly rounded Iiib BCventy-fiist year, time bad 
written scarce one wrinkle upon bis brow. 

He was about five feet eigbt and a biJf inebes in 
heigbt, bis figure well molded, and tbongU delicate 
yet not without some degree of robostness. llis car- 
riage was erect, with eomewhat of a military bearing, 
and his step quick though well measured. His face 
was oval, his nose approaching the Grecian type. He 
had clear, but deep-set eyes, which were, like the origi- 
nal color of his bair, of a deep brown. Ilia eye-brows 
were heavy, and well curved. His mouth was admir- 
ably formed, the lips being of medium fullness, the 
lower lip somewhat the fuller, indicating decision of 
character. Ilie smile was one of kindly sweetness. His 
bead was rather below than above tlie average size, 
and its unusual height in proportion to its circumference 
pointed to Ids Gaelic origin, for, through hie mother, 
the blood of the MacGrogore of McAl|Din coursed full- 
proof in the veins of tbeir descendant. His torf en- 
scmhU suggested, in all respects, Sir John Bell's ideal 
of tlie qualities necessaiy in a truly great surgeon — 
" The brain of an Apollo, the heart of a lion, the eye 
of an eagle, and the bond of a womau." 

He was brave without being aggrossivc, tliough al- 
ways ready, on proper occasions, to assert the " courage 
of his convictions," His manliness of nature was joined 
to the most tender eenaihility and trusting sirnplicity — 
the strong pinions of the eagle folded around the warm 
heart of the dove. 



He gave largely in private charity, ratlier consider- 
; the needs than the merits of those who sought hia 
In thi" respect it may be justly said o£ him : 

"And e'en his failinga leaned to Yirtae's side." 

Be always had a long roll of charity patients. He 
^heard the cry of the poor," and freely gave to them 
the ministrations of his inatchleaa skill. 

Well, indeed, has the Christian derived from the 
grand profession which Dp. Sims adorned that moat 
endearing title of our Di'?'ine Master — "The Great 
Physician." No elnss of men give aa much unreyuited 
labor to relieve the sufEerings of the poor. 

He had a lofty scorn of hypocrisy in every gaise. 
t was the inflexible rule of his life to seem what he 
8 and to be what he seemed. He was a hearty hater 
prhen smarting under a sense of injury, but ever quick- 
' forgave the regretted wrong that was done hira. 
Pe was true as well aa hrave, and never turned hia 
let on friend or foe. 
His chivalric spirit came to the front in 1877, when, 
'fti behalf of Dr. Crawford W. Long, of Athens, Geor- 
gia, he established hia claim to the high merit of being 
1 the discoverer of anesthaisia, by the inhalation of the 

Ipor of sulphuric ether to produce insensibility to 
in in surgical operations, as early aa March, 1842. 
I>r. Long was then languishing in poverty and neg- 
it, but the appeal of Dr. Sims procured him ample 
I in his declining years. He was especially the 



kindly friend and patron of young men, alwayB ready 
to encourage and aid them in the path of honorable 
effoi-t. To women he was ever knightly and consider- 
ate, and woman in every station trusted in him with 
an unreserved faith, whether her heart beat beneath the 
royal purple of the queen or under the russet home- 
Bpun of the peasant. His mind was profoundly ana- 
lytic. Within the orbit of his investigations he traced 
every effect to its ultimate cause. 

Eis inventive powers were of the highest order. 
His fertility of resources made liim equal to every 
emergency, and he either found a path or made one. 
He was pre-eminently a grateful man, and during his 
long life he left no favor unrequited. 

Uenri L. Stuart, who befriended liim ia the day of 
his need, "bnilded better than he knew," when, by his 
admirable tact, he enabled Dr. Sims to introduce him- 
self to the medical profession in New York. In after 
years Dr. Sims lavished his generous bounty on that 
uncouth but clever newspaper reporter. But, withal, 
he was an earnest Christian, not only by inherited faith, 
but from conviction based upon a profound study of 
the evidence that supports the sublime verities of Chri»- 
tianity. 

Kis jirofessional fame rests upon his treatment and 
euro of vesi CO- vaginal fiatula, before his operation 
deemed incurable, he having invented and applied the 
silver suture to secure tbe result of such operation. 

Second : His invention of the epoculum which hears 
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Iiis name — the most efEeetive known — to enable tlie Bur- 
geon to make a correct diagnosis in nteriue complaints. 
In the memoir already cited. Dr. Emmet says o£ the 
" Sims Bpecnlum," " From the beginning of time to 
the present, I believe that the hnman race has not 
been benefited to the same extent, and within a like 
period, by tlie introduction o£ any other surgical instm- 
ment. Those who do not fully appreciate the value 
of the speculum itself have been benefited indirectly 
to an extent they little realize, for the instrument, in 
the hands of others, has probably advanced the knowl- 
edge of the diseases of women to a point which could 
not have been reached for a hundred years or more 
without it," 

Third : Upon his exposition o£ the pathology and 
true method of cure of trismus nasecntium or the 
lock-jaw of infants, 

Foiu-th : Upon the established fact that he was 
the founder and organizer of The Woman's Hospital 

the State of New Tork, the first institution ever 
■ted exclusively to the cure of the diseases of 
imen. 

Fifth : Upon his many valuable contributions to 
medical literature. 

There survive him, his widow and his eldest son, 

Harry Marion Sims, of New York, and fonr daugh- 
i a brother and two sisters, 
youngest son, William, an amiable young gen- 
Eurvived him but a little more than three 
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months, and reposes by the side of his father in Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

Dr. J. Marion Sims has left a name that the world 
wiU not willingly let die. The members of the medical 
profession throughout the United States may truly ex- 
claim, on contemplating his great achievements, in the 
words of the inscription above the statue of La Place, 
in the hall of the French Academy of sciences: "TFi? 
were not needed for his glory; he was necessary to 

ours ! " 

T. J. M. 



CHAPTER I. 



Wltj antecedents— Tbri] 



irigin — Life and death of mj fatlier and mothor. 



Doctors eeldom write autobiograpliica. They never 
have leisure, and tlieir Uvea are not bo full of adventure 
or incident as to be intereBting to the general reader. 
It may be presuniptuoua in me to leave noteB of my life ; 
bnt many of my friends have preBsed me to do so. The 
first man who BUggested it to me was the Hon. Henry W. 
Killiard — Btatesman, jurist, divine, diplomatist — whom I 
knew very well when I lived in Montgomery, Alabama. 
Li 1857 be came to see rae in New York, and said the 
object of his visit was to tell me to begin to make notes 
of my life-work. He said he had been selected as biog- 
rapher of the late Hon. William C. Preston, who waa 
distinguished in South Carolina as jurist, orator, and 
He went to Columbia to get material for hie 
fork, which to him would have been a labor of love, 
oould he have found enough on which to build the tem- 
ple of this brilliant, useful life. Eat he got only b 
ilitical speeches delivered in Congress, and the record 
brief preaidonoy of the South Carolina College, to 
Lch he had been called after his great intellect had 
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been shaken by a paralytic attack, ilr. Hilliard aaid 
that be bad noticed my rise and progress in my pro- 
fession while I lived in Montgomery, and had beard of 
tlie work I bad done in Kew York, and be thought it 
worthy of record. I was very much Burprised, and 
blushed like a woman, and told him that ail this was a 
matter of interest only to my wife and children. 

In lator years I have often been requested by friends 
to write the story, and I have promised to do bo. In 
1880, December 19, I was taken suddenly ill, and I 
Bont for Dr. LootniB, who, when asked what was my 
malady, said, " I am sorry to say you have pleuro- 
pneumonia." 

" Well," I replied, " I shall die on "Wednesday or 
ThuTBday ; certainly by Thursday, the fifth day. I am 
sixty-eight, and pneumonia kills all old men among us 
in from three to five days. Very few recover at my 
time of life, I am ready to die, hot my life's labors 
are not finished. If I had completed my book, and 
if I had left notes of an autobiography, as I havg 
promised so many of my friends, then my life would 
have been rounded up, and I would now have nothin^i 
more to do but fold my arms and die." But iopJ\ 
tunatoly my lifo was sparod. Skillful management 
and inherited vitalism carried mo through; and, after 
two years of care and eiTort, I regained my health. 

In May and June, 1883, I had under my profes- 
eionol care a very dear young friend, wlmru I had 
known from early girlhood. Shu had been an invidid 
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a long time, and was a bed-riddea sufferer. I 
made her frequent visits daily, as I saw that moral 
management was of great importance in the treatment 
of her case. During one of these social visits, wlien I 
in the habit of drawing her away from herself by 
.ng of topics of the day, she asked me a question 
about myself ; when I replied " Oh, that is one of my 
life stories. You know life is a series of little stories 
■which, when all strung together, make the complete 
iry of the life. I have no time to-day, but to-morrow 
will tell yon all about it." When the morrow came, 
id the story was told, she asked other questions of a per- 
sonal character. And tlius she catechised and cross-ques- 
tioned me, day after day, and at last she even wished 
me to tell the story of my courtship and marriage. 
At this I rebelled ; but she insisted, and so she had her 
own way. It all ended in my agrooing to write out 
the life-notes in their smallest details. I am now sur- 
prised to see what an influence this poor little sick girl 
exerted over me in this regard ; for, if I had done this 
work five years ago, I would only have given an ac- 
'«Ount of my struggles and successes, and left out the 
the personal life. 
I have now made a long apology for promising to 
ite this life. But I have felt recently more justi- 
in it by Mr. Uuskin's preface to " The Story of 
He says: "The Uves we need to have written 
are of the people whom the world has not 
;ht of — far less heard of — who are yet doing most 
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of its work, and of whom wc may learn Low it can 1 
best be done." 

It is a trite sajing, that " every life is a poem, be itJ 
long or filiort." Mine has been a real romance, fnll'l 
of incident, anxiety, hope, and care ; gome diBappoint* 1 
ments, and many Buccesses, with much sickness and.J 
sorrow; but it has also been fuU of joy, contentment^ J 
and real happiness. 

I waa born in Lancaster County, South Carolina, 1 
the 25th of January, 1813, about ten miles south of 
the village of Lancaster, and a mile or more west of 
the old wagon-road from Lancaster to Camden. The 
ancestors of my father, John Sims, were of the Eng- 
lish colonists of Virginia. My mother, Mahala Mackey, 
waa tlie daugtiter of Charles and Ljdia Maekey, of 
Scotch-Irish origin. The family came to America about 
1Y40. My paternal great-grandfather, Sherrod Sims, was 
bom in Virginia, 1730. I remember the date well, l)e- 
canse be told me he waa at Braddock's defeat (1^55), 
and that he was then twenty-five years old. He served , 
through the Revolutionary War, and afterward removed 
from Virginia with hia family to the Beaver Creek 
neighborhood, in the Bouthem part of Lancaster County, 
South Carolina. "Wlien I was ten or eleven years old, 
he showed me a document with Washington's name 
signed to it ; but I did not have sense enough to ap- 
preciate it, or care to know what it was. Ue was a 
tall, raw-boned, splendid old man, six feet high, when 
I saw him last, in 1824. He died of old age in 1835, 
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at the age of ninetj-five, ha\nng Bnrvivod his wife 
twenty-five years. He had five or six bodb and two 
daoghtera. 

Unfortunately, I never knew much of my father's 
family. He waa an orphan, bronght np to " rough 
it," working on the farm with the negroes, and he waa 
the hest worker among them. He never had much 
love for any of hia uncles when he waa a boy, for 
they were rather hard on bira. So, when he was 
grown, and became the father of a family, he saw 
thetn bnt seldom, but always treated them well when 
any of them eame to see him. I never saw but two 
of hia uncles at hia house, and that was after lie was 
elected high sheriff, and came to be a power in the 
county. 

My father's family were all long-lived. Sherrod 
Sima, my great-grandfather, as before stated, lived to 
be ninety-five. Hia sons, Sherrod, Stephen, Aahbnrn, 
and the others, all lived to very old age. 

They were all tillers of the soil. My father waa 
27th of December, 1790. He was married to 
!ahala Mackoy, 19th of April, 1812. He never had a 
day's schooling till I waa six months old. 

He waa therefore over twenty-three when lie went 
to school six months to Dr. Garliek, who lived at Lib- 
erty Hill; and he became an accomplished account- 
ant and book-keeper, and wrote a beautiful hand. He 
waa tall, over six feet, well proportioned, and waa con- 
sidered a very handsome man. He was one of the Lest 
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of men, and beet of husbands. I do not remember ever 
to have heard an unpleasant word between nij father 
and mother. He was always poor, but always lived 
well. Being a public man, and well known from one 
end of the connty to the other, he was obliged to 
" treat," as was the habit of the country, to get vote% 
but he never drank himself. lie kept the village hotel 
in Lancaster for several years, and was sheriff for four 
years (1830-183i), which gave him occnpation and a 
living. He was also a surveyor, and his services were 
in great demand iu all cases of disputed land-titles. 

When the war with the mother country broke out, 
in 1812, he volunteered, and his company, commanded 
by Captain Douglass, was ordered to Charleston, where 
it was encamped at Iladdrell's Point, in Charleston Har- 
bor. He went as subaltern, and became bo proficient 
a disciplinarian that he rose to the command of hia 
company. Soon after returning liome he organized a 
volunteer corps of rifles. It was a splendidly drilled 
company. Kennedy Bailey was drummer, and Munaon 
and Andrews fifers. The uniform of the company was 
grey home-spun jeans, made in the hunting-shirt fashion. 
It was literally home-spun, for it was made at home. 
Every industrious housewife at that time had her own 
spinning- wheel and loom. My mother, in early life, 
spun and wove the clothing for her husband and chil- 
dren. I never was so proud in all my life as when, 
a little boy, I marched with " Captain Jack Sims," as 
they called hmi, at the head of his Hunting-Shirt Bi&m. 
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>lunel "Witherapoon was then colonel of tho Laaeas- 
ter regiment of militia, and my fatLer was his adju- 
tant. "When Colonel "Witherspoon resigned, my father 
Bocceeded him as colonel o:f the regiment ; and Gov- 
lor Miller and Governor Manning, at their annnal 
!view8, in making little speeches to the regiment, al- 
ways told them that they were the hest-dri!lcd regi- 
ment, and that they had the best driU-offlcer, in their 
colonel, that could be found in the state ; and the Lan- 
r people believed it. 
But this was before the days of railroads, telegraphs 
^and newspaper reporters, and I have no doubt that 
governors always made tlie same stereotyped, laudatory 
ceh at every review they held throughout the state. 
My father was a great marksman. At the age of 
iventy, with gun and dog, he would bag as many quail 
the youngest shot in the country ; and with his rifle 
he could drop his deer, running, at a distance of one 
hundred yards. In his early life he was a great fox- 
He kept a pack of hounds of his own, and 
nt the year 1837 he laid a wager of a hat with one 
of his fox-hunting friends. Colonel Patterson, of Liberty 
Hill, on the fox-hunting of one season, which I believe 
)B from October to March. Colonel Patterson caught 
.twenty and my father fifty-two and won the hat. But 
le came near losing his life ; for, at the end of thie 
Iful winter's exposure in hunting, he got an attack 
pneumonia, from which he barely recovered. His 
tysician, Dr. Bartlett Jones, at once advised him to give 
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up his hoands, and he did bo, greatly to the happineaa 
of my poor mother. But he never relinquished the 
quail and deer hunt, to which she had no objection. 

He had another sporting habit, which I had al- 
most forgotten, cock-fighting. At that time cock-fight- 
ing was not in the hands of the roughs as it is now. 
Oulj the rich and cultured bred cocks for fighting, 
and, like fox-hunting, it was an expensive sport. The 
great coek-fighters of the country were the Davies, and 
Greens of Cheflter, Sims of Lancaster, Dr. Greene and 
Myers of Columbia, and some other gentlemen in 
Union County, and the Joneaea and Aliens of Halifax, 
North Carolina. These gentlemen were all of purely 
English descent, and inherited this vicious sport from 
their English ancestors. Gentlemen now no longer in- 
dulge in it. It is in the hands of the uncnltured and 
low and vulgar. I can imagine nothing more iniiuman, 
cruel, and brutal, than the cock-pit and its deadly con- 
fiicta. 

The only real cause of unhappiness my mother ever 
had was the time wasted by my father in fox-hunting 
and billiard-playing. He excelled in billiards, and my 
mother instilled into me Buch hatred for my father's 
three great follies of life, that I have never seen a fox- 
hunt, nor played a game of billiards, nor bet on a cock- 
fight. In 1S38 my father moved to Miesissippi, where 
he tried farming, but did not succeed very well, la 
1853, he moved to New Waverly, Walker County, 
Texas, where he lived with bie eldest daughter, Hra. 
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John C. Abererombie. Hib last days were spent with 
Mr. and Mrs. Abererombie, in the midst of hia childrea 
and grandchildren, beloved and honored by all who 
knew him. He was always a young man — never old. 
'he young men of the eonntry were his aasociatea, and 

always exercised a great and beneficent influence 
over young people. 

He was a high mason ; was master of the lodge in 
Lancaster, and lived up to the stem principles of the 
craft. He believed that a good mason was good enough 
for heaven. In his old days he joined the Methodist 
Church and became an exemplary Christian. (He was 
always one before he joined the church.) But lie never 
deserted his masonic faith and works. 

There is now a mEsonie lodge in New Waverly, 
'exaa, named in hia honor, the " John Sims Lodge," 

No man ever had wanner friends, and he was loved 
and honored wherever he lived. He had a military 
bearing, with courtly manners, was generous to a fault, 
and kind to every one. He did not get rich when he 
was high sheriff, simply because in the kindness of big 
heart he assumed ao many of the responsibilities be- 
longing to his office which he was obliged to pay in 
the end. 

No man lives as long as be should; the most of ub 
prematurely, even when we die in old age, because 

violate some law of hygiene, or perpetrate some im- 
jmident act that lays the foundation of disease which 
elten terminates in death. The great philanthropist 



Peter Cooper died at the age of ninetj-three, but died 
prematurely, because he imprudently exposed himself, 
took cold, and got pneumonia, which he would not have 
had if he had taken ordinary care of himself. He ought 
to have lived to be one hundred or more. So with the 
distinguished surgeon James K. Wood, and many others 
whom I could mention, I have come near throwing 
away my own life several times, by imprudent exposures 
and TinneceBsai'y risks. Even the centenarian Captain 
Labouche, who died a few years ago in New York at 
the age of one hundred and eleven, died prematui'ely, 
because hia life was sacrificed by an imprudent exposure, 
which at the time was wholly imneceesary, and hy which 
he got cold and had pneumonia. I say that my father 
died prematurely at seventy-eight, because be did what 
Ijad been better left undone. In the month of July, 
1867, he rode through a Lot sun a distance of fifteen 
miles. After transacting his business he immediately 
returned home, making thirty miles in the saddle, and 
all this was done in the heat of the day. He stripped 
and stabled his horso, and then got his axe and went to 
cutting wood. There was not the least need of his doing 
this ; but he believed that every man should take so much 
strong exercise every day to insure good health. He 
was a great axeman, and delighted to display bis skill 
with it to his grandchildren. After cutting away hard 
for a whole honr, he suddenly stepped back, dropped 
hifl axe, and looked around. His grandson, seeing that 
something was wrong, ran up to him, saying, " Grand- 
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I&tber, what is the matter! Tou are eick; come, go 
"into tlie house with me." This was about twenty or 
thirty feot distant. When he got there, my sister, Mrs. 
Abererombie, saya he was paralyzed, and incurably bo, 
kaphasia having set in from, the very beginuiug. He 
Vlived a year, but very miserably, for he could not write, 
nor co-ordinate his words so as to make himself under- 
Btood. The rationale of the attack is this: He wae 
already overheated and fatigued by his thirty mile ride 
b-iin the hot sun, and the violent chopping overtaxed the 
|l heart and lungs, and threw the blood too forcibly to the 
' brain. A blood-veasel gave way in the left side of the 
brain, front part; he was paralyzed on the right side, 
the blood was e.\travasated and formed a clot, which 
prodaced, mechanically, all the symptoms of apoplexy and 
paralysis, with aphasia. And as all this occurred as the 

I result of an imprudent and unnecessary act, I am justified 
in saying that my father died prematurely at the age of 
■Beventy-eight ; for I am sure that without this he would 
lave lived to be ninety-five, as hia grandfather did be- 
iore him. He had never lost a tooth, and was in perfect 
health; straiglit, erect, active, with every organ and 
function in normal condition. Even the strongest lose 
their lives by imprudent acts, while the weak and feeble, 
mpelled to take care of their health, often live to ripe 
1 age. 
Charles and Lydia Mackey had nine children. My 
pother, Mahala, was the youngest. She was bom on 
2d of May, 1792, being about eighteen montha 



jounger tban my father. She was a bright, pretty girl, 
with black eyes, fair skin, and red hair. I remember 
her as a handsome, middle-sized woman, with rich, au- 
burn Lair. She waa the best of wives, the best of 
mothers, and the most untiring worker I ever knew. 
She was indeed a helpmeet for her hasband. She spun 
and wove the cloth, and cut and made the clothes com- 
monly used at home, and did all her own housework 
in her early life. My father farmed it and kept a little 
country - store, and after a while got a few slaves, 
enough to take some of the hardest work off my mother's 
hands. He then moved from the Hanging-Rock Creek 
neighborhood, in 1834, to Lancaster village. Here he 
entered on a new phase of life. He kept the village 
tavern. It had nice aeeommodation for travelers, was a 
bachelors' boarding-house, and headquarters of lawyers 
during court, which was held twice a year. My mother 
kept the house well, and my father prospered, notwith- 
standing his hounds and billiards. 

When my mother was about ten years old she was ■ 
sent to school to Mr. Elijah Cro.xton. This was in 1802. 
The Bchoolhouse was in the pine woods, two milra from 
her father's house. It was a log cabin about twenty by 
twenty-five feet — made of pine logs six or eight inches 
in diameter. There was a window about two feet square 
at one end of the cabin, and but one door. That was 
on the side of the house looking east. On the opposite 
side one log, about three feet from the floor, had been , 
cut ont to admit light. This made a longitudinal open- 
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ing twenty-two or twenty-three feet long and a foot 
wide. Just under this long opening there was a hroad 
plank, eighteen or twenty inches wide, smoothly dressed, 
extending the length of the open window, securely fast- 
' ened to the wall, and sustained by upright posts at each 
«nd of the plank and in the center. It made an ad- 
mirable -writing-table. Here the advanced boys and 
girls, who were studying arithmetic and writing, sat with 
their backs toward the teacher — whose seat was just at 
the right of the door as you entered — while the smaller 
children, learning to spell and read, sat at either end of 
the cabin with their faces toward the teacher. The 
chinks or open spaces between the pine logs were cov- 
ered with boards nailed on outside. 

It waa summer time. The students of arithmetic 
ire permitted to go out and sit in the shade of the 
lOuse, or under the trees, till they had worked out the 
euras allotted to them by the master. "When this was 
done the pupils would come in, and the teacher would 
look over the slate, and, if the work was satisfactory, he 
ordered the pupil to transfer the sums from slate to 
copy-book. Mahala Maekcy, on a hot, sweltering day, 
about 11 o'clock, came in with slute in hand. Mr. 
CroxtOQ looked it over, and said "all right," and she 
ik hep seat about the middle of the long writing- 
ile, with her back to the teacher, and began to copy 
ler Boms. The school was unusually qoiet. It was the 
happy season of fiies and bees and butterdies and toads 
tad lizards and reptiles of that hot climate. A green 
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lizard, or cliameleon, wliieh is green or brown as occar 
eion requires, liad been for an bour running around in 
the open spaces between the logs ; the logs bad not been 
peeled, and the lizai'd's rapid running over the dry pine 
bark made a great noise. Tlie antics of the cunning 
little lizard amused the little boys very mneh, and dis- 
tracted their attention from their books. They could 
not refrain from gigg'ingi "nd the teacher called up two 
or three of the principal ones and flogged them. Soon 
after Mahala Mackey bad settled down to her copy-book 
the impudent little lizard came rattling along the open 
space in front of her seat, and she, not knowing any- 
tliing of what bad happened that morning, grabbed and 
caught it by the tip of the tail, and, with a shriek, gave 
it a sling backward. Looking around, frightened at 
what she had done so automatically and undesignedly, 
what was her amazement when she saw the lizard hang- 
ing to the end of the teacher's nose, while he was knock- 
ing away, and crying out with pain at bis fruitless efforts 
to tear it loose from its firm hold. It had caught hiin 
by the projecting end of the septum, which separates the 
two nostrils, and its teeth had gone through and locked. 
While Mr. Croxton w.as floundering and knocking away 
at the lizard, the frightened little red-headed Huhala 
shot out of the door, by the side of the teacher, and took 
to her heels, and ran bare-beaded to her liome, with 
greyhound speed. 

The next day her father went to soo her teacher 
about the unfortunate oocnrrence of tlio provioua day. 
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Mr. Croxton's nose was very red and swollen, and he 
seemed to look npon the affair as a personal indignity ; 
and, strange to say, he refused to allow Mahala to return 
to the school unless her father would consent to his flog- 
ging her. Of course Charles Mackey was indignant, 
and refused to have his child punished for that which 
was so purely accidental ; and she never went to school 
to Mr. Croxton again. 

Indeed, it was with some trouble that the fiery 
Charley Mackey was prevented from thrashing the 
teacher. It is a common saying, "that whatever has 
happened once can happen again " ; but I hardly think 
it possible that another little school-girl will ever again 
toss a lizard so as to catch a school-master by the nasal 

septum. 

My mother died at the age of forty, of common 
bilious remittent fever — a disease that is cured now 
with the greatest facility, but at that time was attended 
with great mortality, because they were ignorant of the 
method of cure. 
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In 1781 South Carolina was completely overrun 
by the British. Lord ComwalliB held quiet poeseasion 
of Charleston ; had defeated Gates and De Kalb at 
Camden, driven Marion to the swamps of the Pedee, 
scattered the forces of Sumter, and established hia 
headijuarters in the "Waxhawa, on the borders of 
North Carolina, while Tarleton had his on the Hang- 
ing-Rock Creek, about thirty miles north of Camden. 
Davie alone wae left with a small force on the west 
bank of the Catawba, making occasional sorties to 
harass the outposts of the British. 

The Scotch, Irish, and Hagiienots of South Carolina 
■were mostly "Whigs or rebels. The English colonists 
were divided; the majority were Whigs, but there 
were a goodly number of loyal men among them, 
who conaeientionsly espoused the cause of the mother 
country, and were called Tories. Lancaster County 
waa one of the strongholds of the Whigs. The 
McEl wains, Truesdales, Douglasses, Cunninghams, Mo- 
Mnllens, McDonalds, Mackeys, and others of Scotch- 
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iah origin, occupied and held the BOUtLem portion 
of Lancasterj and Charles Mackey was their acknowl- 
edged leader; while the Crawfords, Dunlaps, Jackgons 
(Gen. Jackson was theu sixteen years old), Whites, 
LassejB, Dobjs, Curetons, and others of the same stock 
ild the Waxhaws, in the northern section of the 
rtintj. The Wliigs had always made Lancaster too 
>t for the Tories, and hud ruthlessly driven them 
rtmt of the county, to seek companionship and sym- 
pathy wherever they might find it. 

But the advent of the British turned the tide of 
war completely, and now the Tories, with Tarleton 
at their head, had driven the "Whigs from Lancaster, 
Bome across tbe Catawba, to join Davie, and some to 
the Pedee, to join Marion. 

Charles Mackey, aa the leader of his band, bad 
made himself very obnoxious to the Tories, and they 
impatiently waited the time for vengeance. lie was 
a man of medium size, very active and energetic, a 
£ne horseman, splendid shot, hot-headed, impulsive, oft^ 
tfii ronning unnecessary risks and doing dare-devil 
deeds. No work was too hazardous for him. Lydia 
Mackey, his wife, was a woman of good common sense, 
with clear head, fine judgment, and in her coolness 
Helf-posaession far superior to her impulsive 1ms- 
id. They had a young family of two or three chil- 
and Charles Mackey had not seen or heard from 
sm in several weeks. Their home was not more 
two and a half miles from Tarleton'e camp, on 
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the Hanging-Eocb Creek. He knew Tery well that it 
would be hazardous for him to return to his home, so 
near to Tarleton's headquarters ; but his anxiety became 
80 great, on account of hia wife's peculiar condition, that 
he could no longer remain in doubt about itj bo }ie 
cautiously made his way home, where he unwisely 
loitered for a week, and during this time he had the 
temerity to enter Tarleton's lines more than once, in 
seai-ch of information which would be valuable to his 
country's defenders. 

Charles Mackey's house was a double log cabin, 
with cultivated patches of com and potatoes on either 
side of a lane leading to the front, while at the rear 
was a kitchen-garden of half an acre or more, extend- 
ing back to a large huckleberry swamp, which was 
almost impenetrable to man or beast. This swamp 
covered au area of ten or fifteen acres, and was sur- 
ronnded by a qnagmire from ten to thirty feet wide, 
thus making it practioally an island. It was entered 
by jumping from tussock to tnsaock of moss-covered 
clumps of mold, a foot or two in diamater and rising 
six or eight inches above the black jelly-like mire, 
which shook in every direction in passing over it, A 
plank or fence rail served aa a temporary draw-bridge, 
which was pulled into the swamp after passing over. 

"When the county was infested by Tories, Charles 
Mackey spent his days in the swamp if not out scont- 
ing. At night, be ventured home. He had good 
watch-dogs, and they gave the alarm whenever any 
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F-ene approached, whether by night or day. If at night, 
he would immediately lift a loose plank in the floor 
of bis bedroom, drop through on the ground, crawl 
oat into the rear, then rnn thirty or forty yards across 
the garden, gun in hand, and disappear in the swamp, 
pulling his fence-rail draw-bridge after him. There 
was no approach to the house in the rear, and his 
retreat was always effected with iHipunity, 

Charles Mackey had been at home now about a 
week, and was on the eve of leaving with some valu- 
able information for the rebel generals, gained by his 
night prowliugs in and about the lieadqnartera of 
Colonel Tarleton. But early in a June morning (an 
hour or two before day), his usually faithful watch-dogs 
failed to give warning of the approach of strangCTS, 
and the first notice of their presence was their shont- 
ing " Hallo 1 " in front of the liouse. Mrs. Mackey 
jumped out of bed, threw open the window-shutters, 
stock ont her head, surveyed the half-dozen armed 
horseman carefully, and said, "Who is there?" 

" Friends — Is Charley Mackey at home ! " 

She promptly answered "No." Meantime, Charlie 
had raised the loose plank in the flooi', and was ready 
to make for the swamp in the rear when, stopping for 
y moment to make sure of the character of his visit- 

, he heard the spokesman say : 

"Well, we are very sorry indeed, for there was a 
big fight yesterday on Lyneh's Creek, between Gen- 
tni Marion and the British, and we routed the d — d 
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rodcoate completely, and we have been sent to C 
Davie, at Landsford, with orders to unite with Marion 
at Flat K*iclc as soon as possilile, and then to attack 
Tarloton. We do not know the waj to Landsford, 
and came by for Charlie to pilot ns." Mrs. Mackey ■ 
waM always cool and collected, and she said that " she [ 
wafl miny that hor hnsband was not at home." 

Hut her husband was just the reverse, hot-headed 1 
and iinpetnoiia. This sudden news of victory, after so 1 
many reverses, was so in accordance with his wishes I 
that lio madly rushed out into the inidst of the mount- I 
od men, hnrrahing for Marion and Davie, and shouting 
rungoancu on the redcoats and Tories ; and he began to 
«hal(0 hands enthusiastically with the boys, and to aek 
particulars about the fight, when the ring-leader of the 
gan^ coolly suid: 

"Wull, Charlie, old fellow, we hare set a good 
many traps for yon, but never baited 'em right till 
now. You are our prisoner." And they marched him 
off juBt aa ho was, without hat or coat, and without 
allowing hhii a momont to my a parting word to his 
poor wife. It was now nearly daylight, and they or- 
dered him to pilot them to Andy McKlwain's, with 
the hope of raptuHiiK Iihn Ion; hut ho was not at 
homo. Thoy thmi wi'lit to .Iuiiium Tnuwlale's and he 
was not at Iionio. I'mm tliiu'o limy went to Lancaster 
village, and then ruturiiud U> CriKunil Taricton's head- 
quarters, wlicro ("hariuM tiiufUvy vim tried by court- 
martial, and eontuQctKl to >1mI|i u a ipy. 
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The next day Mrs. Mackej, not tnowing what had 
gathered Bome fruits and eggs, and with a 
basket well filled ehe made her waj to Colonel Tarle- 
ton's camp. Huokstera were readily admitted when 
they had each luxuries to dispose of. On getting within 
the lines, ehe inquired the way to Colonel Tarleton's 
marquee, which was shown to her. The colonel was 
on parade, but a young officer, who was writing, asked 
her to be seated. After he had finished he said : 

"Ton have something for sale, I presume?" 

She replied that she Lad fruit and eg^. He gladly 
)ok what she had and paid for them. She then said 
that her basket of fruit was only a pretext to get to 
Colonel Tarleton's headquarters. That she was anxious 
to see him in person, on business of great importance. 
She then explained to him the capture of her husband 
and that she wished to get him released, if he were 
Btill alive, though she didn't know but what they had 
hong him to the first tree they came to. 

The officer told her that the colonel was on parade 
and would not return for two hours, or until ho came 
in for his mid-day meal. Mrs. Mackey was a comely 
woman, of superior intelligence, and she soon iiiter- 
ested the young officer in lier sad condition. He ex- 
pressed for her the deepest sympathy, and told her 
that her husband was near by, nnder guard ; that he 
had been tried and sentenced to death as a spy; and 
that he feared there was no hope of a reprieve, as 
ths evidence against him, by Tories, was of the most 



positive fcind. He told her that Colonel Tarleton 
was as cruel and unfeeling as he was brave, and that 
he would promise her anything to get rid of her, but 
would fulfill nothing. "However," said he, "I will pre- 
pare the necessary document for your husband's release, 
filling in the blanks, so that it will only be necessary 
to get Colonel T^Ieton's signature. But I must again 
say, frankly, that this is almost hopeless." 

It was evident to the most superficial observer 
that Mrs. Mackey would soon become a mother, and 
this, probably, had something to do with enlisting the 
sympathy of the kind young officer. At 12 o'clock 
Colonel Tarleton rode up, dismounted, and entered the 
adjoining tent. As he passed along, the young offi- 
cer said : " You must -wait till he dines. Another 
charger will then be brought, and when he comes up to 
mount you can approach him, and not till then." 

At the expected time, the tall, boyish-looking, clean- 
shaved, handsome young Tarleton came out of hia tent ; 
and as he nearcd Im charger he was confronted by 
the heroic Lydia Mackey, who in a few words made - 
known the object of her visit. He quickly answered 
that he was in a great hurry, and could not at that time 
etop to consider her cause. She said the cause was 
urgent ; that her husband had been condemned to death 
and that he alone had the power to save his life. He 
replied ; 

" Very well, my good woman ; when I return, later 
in the day, I will inquire into the matter." 
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Saying tliis, he placed Lis foot in the stiirnp and 
aprang Tip; bnt, before lie could throw his right leg 
over the saddle, Mrs, Macbej caught him by the 
coat and jerked him down. He turned upon lier with 
a ecowl, as she implored him to grant her request. 
He was greatly discomEted and angrily said he would 
inquire into the ease on his return. He then attempted 
agnin to mount, when she dragged him down the sec- 
ond time, be^^ng hira in eloquent terms to spare the 
^e of her husband. 

"Hut, tut, my good woman," said he, boiling with 
1, "do yon know what you are doing? Begonej I 
ly, I will attend to this matter at my convenience and 
lot sooner 1 " 

So saying, he attempted the third time to mount, and 
le third time Lydia Mackey jerked him to the ground, 
!olding by the sword's scabbard, and falling on her 
B, she cried : 

Draw your sword and slay me and my unborn babe, 
give me the life of my husband, for I will never let 
foa go tiU you kill me or sign this document," which 
Bhe drew from her bosom and held up before bis face. 
Tarleton trembled with rage, and was as pale as a 
ghost. He turned to the young officer, who stood close 
intently watching the scene, and said: 
" Captain, where is this woman's husband ! " 
He answered, " Under guard, in yonder tent." 
" Order him to be brought here," and soon Charles 
llbckey stood before the valiant Tarleton, " Sir," said 
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he, "you have been convicted of bearing arms against 
hiB rnajesty's government. Worse, you have been con- 
victed of being a spy. You have dared to enter my 
lines in disguise, as a spy, and you can not deny it. But, 
for the sake of your wife, I will give you a full pardon 
on condition that you will take an oath never again to 
bear arms against the king's government." 

" Sir," said Charles Mackey, in the firmest tones, 
" I can not accept pardon on these terras. It must be 
unconditional, or I must die." And poor Lydia Mackey 
cried out, "I, too, must die" — and on her knees held 
on to Colonel Tarleton ; and she pleaded with such fervor 
and eloquence that Tarleton seemed lost for a moment, 
and hesitated, and then, turning to the young captain, 
he said, with quivering lips and a voice choking with 
emotion : 

" Captain, for God's sake sign my name to this paper, 
and let this woman go." 

With this. Lydia Mackey sank to the ground ex- 
hausted, and Colonel Tarleton mounted his horse and 
galloped off, donbllese happier for having spared the 
life of heroic Lydia Mackey's hnsband. 

Lydia Mackey in her old age was a fine talker, and 
when I was a boy of ten years old I have heard her tell 
this story with such feeling and earnestness that great 
tears rolled down her aged cheeks and mingled with 
those of her little grandchildren, huddled around her 
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lina nntil a very late period. Even fifty years after his 
bloody exploits children would tremble at their re- 
hearsal. But the Lydia Mackey episode shows that he 
was not wholly devoid of sentiment, and that he had a 
heart that was not wholly steeled against the nobler 
feelings of humanity. 

The history of our Eevolutionary War can hardly 
present a more interesting tableau than that of Lydia 
Mackey b^ging the Uf e of her husband at the hands of 
the brave and bloody Tarleton. It is altogether proba- 
ble that the Lydia Mackey victory was the first ever 
gained over the heart of this redoubtable commander; 
and it is very certain that Charles Mackey was the only 
condemned prisoner ever liberated by him without tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance to the mother country. This 
was about four months before the surrender of Lord 
Comwallis at Yorktown. 
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Uj earl; school eiperleoce and first love — M; parents remove to La)icM>,>S 
tcr — FoiiDding of Franklin Academy — U; first lie — The ^17 of the ■ 
crooked pin. 

Mr father, feeling the want of an education himself, J 
waB determined to educate liis children, and bo he began. J 
with me at a very early age. He then had a little Btore. J 
about a mile north of the Ilangiog-Rock Creek, on thftl 
road leading to Lancaster, This was in 1818, Mr..! 
Blackburn, a Scotchman, had just opened a school in an. J 
old field, very near the ford of the creek. Mr. Buck I 
Gaston lived a mile north of us, and his children were | 
obliged to pass our door to get to Mr. Blackburn's 
school. His eldest daughter, Betsey, knowing that my 
father waa anxious to have me go to school, volunteered 
to call on going by every day and take me to school 
with them ; promising to protect me against all dangers 
and imposition from other boys in the school, I don't 
remember much about it, except that the teacher flogged 
the boys occasionally, very severely, and stood some of 
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end of the term. The school was only for the summer 
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The next year, 1819, when I was six years old, my 
&ther eent me to a hoardiag-Echool, Bome six or eight 
ales from home. The teacher here waa an Iriebman, 
■. Quigley, a man about fifty-five years old, and a 
rigid disciplinarian ; altogether very tyrannical, and 
sometimes cruel. He was badly pock-marked, and 
had lost an eye by small-pox — otherwise a Iiandeome 
1 was very unhappy at his house. He had two 
daughters ; one of the daughters was very unkind 
me, the other was sympathetic. But my impresBiona 
then and my convictions now are that the best place for 
a child under ten years of age is with his motber. A 
very curious custom prevailed in this scliool, which was 
that the boy who arrived earliest in the morning was 
at the head of his class during the day, and was consid- 
ered the first-honor boy. The one who arrived second 
fflok the second place, and so on. There was great 
rivalry among some half-dozen of the most ambitious of 
the boys. James Graham was about ten years old. He 
almost always first in the morning. Although I was 
very young, only six, I occasionally made efforts to 
there earlier than he did, I suppose tho school- 
house waa not more than three quarters of a mile from 
the teacher's residence, where I boarded ; but it seemed 
to me, at the time, that it was very mucli farther than 
that. However, the boy that got ahead of James 
Graham had to rise very early in the morning. I re- 



member getting np one morning long before daybreak, 
Tlie dread of my young life was mad dogs and " runa- 
way niggers." I started off for the school-house on a. 
trot, an liour before day, looking anxiously from side to 
aide, and before and behind, fearing all the time those 
two great bugbears of my young life, viz., mad dogs 
and runaway niggers, with which the minds of the 
young were so often demoralized by negro stories. 
When I arrived at the school-house the wind was blow- 
ing very severely. It was in the autumn ; the acorns 
were falling on the clap-boards covering the log-cabin, 
and I didn't feel very comfortable, and was most anx- 
ious for James Graham to come. At last he arrived, 
greatly to my relief. This was my first and last first- 
honor day. I was content after this to resign this 
to James Graham. 

This teacher had one remarkable peculiarity in regard 
to the admission of small boys to his school. It made no 
odds whether a boy was good or bad, he invariably got a 
flo^ng on tlie first day. The teacher always sought 
some pretext to make a flogging necessary, and when he 
began he seldom stopped until the youngster vomited 
or wet his breeches. I remember, as if it were yester- 
day, when a little boy, James Smith, about seven years 
old, came with his two older brothers to school. 

He did not come as a pupil. His mother wished to 
go to a camp-meeting for a day or two, and sent him with 
his brothers to school, because she did not wish to leave 
him at home alone with the negroes. He was a pretty 
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little blue-eyed, flaxen-haired boy, and woro a red Mo- 
rocco-leather Burabalo cap, and red Morocco shoea, a, 
checked jacket, and nankeen pants, fitting tight round 
the ankles and tied with red ribbons. And his shoulders 
ire covered with a broad white linen collar, neatly 
He was as pretty as a picture, the envy of all 
the little boys, and admiration of all the little girls in 
the Ecbool. Old Quigley had that one eye on hitn all 
morning. I wondered if James would be initiated in 
the Qsaal way, with all that finery on. If so, I felt 
BOrry for his vanity and hia Sunday clothes. It was 
about eleven o'clock. James had been on his good be- 
havior all morning. The teacher would soon go out for 
his usual morning leg-^tretchiog ; when, unfortunately for 
James, he started to run across the school-room. This 
was against the rules. In running, he tripped and fell 
eprawhog in the middle of the floor. Old Quigley lit 
on him with a keen, new hickory-switch, and began to 
initiate him in his usual way into the mysteries of peda- 
gogism. The little fellow yelled and kicked, and 
ecreamed that he would tell his pa. This was of no use. 
Old Cockeye whipped the harder. lie was not afraid 
of any boy's pa. I felt so sorry for the dear little boy. 
I had passed along that road. I knew too well what 
had to come, and I thought to myself : " Poor Uttle fel- 
low. If you only knew what I do, you would throw 
up that breakfast, even to the milk and peaches, or 
yoa would spoil them breeches." At last my mind 
vu relieved when I saw the nankeens change color. 
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old Qnigley immediately stopped 
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He made it a rule to whip, when he once began, till 
the remedy worked either np or down, when he immft- 
diately arreeted his whipping. This was at a time 
when it was the custom for the boys to turn out the 
master a day or two before the term of school ended. 
Schools were seldom taken up for a longer period than 
from three to six months. The flret quarter o£ Mr, 
Qnigley's school was about to terminate, and the big 
boys agreed to turn him out and make him treat before 
the beginning of the second quarter. It waa the teach- 
er'fl habit, every day, to take a walk of fifteen or twenty 
minntes, about eleven o'clock in the morning, calling 
to his desk some of the larger boya to keep order during 
his absence. No sooner had he descended the foot of 
the hill leading toward the spring than the three 
larger boys in the school began barricading the door. 
There was only one door to the cabin, and by taking up 
the benches, which were ten or fifteen feet long, and 
crossing them diagonally, one to the right and another 
to the left, in the door, the benches projecting as much 
outside aa inside the house, a complete barricade wa*- 
formed which could easily be defended against assanltr 
from without. Wben the old gentleman saw what had 
been done he became perfectly furioiie. Ho was bo 
violent that he easily intimidated the ringleaders. Ha 
swore that he would not give up, and would not treat, and 
that he was coming into the house whether or no. At 
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last he commenced to dimb on the roof of the hoose^ 
and to throw a part of it off. It vraa covered with 
boards held on br poles. The ringleaders, seeing that 
he was sore to effect an eDtrance anj-war, became in- 
timidated, and agreed to remove the barricade if he 
would promise not to whip thein. After parleying a, 
iitUe while, he promised that he would not flog the ring- 
leaders. He was a man of most violent temper, and, 
althoogh fifty-five yeara of age, he was very etrong and 
active. The ringleader of the gang was yonng Bob 
Stafford. He was tall, slender, and very etrong; but 
was endentiy afraid of the teacher, and ehowed the 
white feather decidedly. As Mr. Qnigley came in he 
w^kcd up to young Stafford, who etood trembling in 
middle of the room, and said : " Sir," aa he drew hia 
fist back, " I have a great mind to mn my fist right 
iiliroiigh your body ! " I had always thought Mr. Qnig- 
ley would do whatever he said he would do, and I re- 
membered wit!i what horror I looked at Stafford, ex- 
pecting every minute to see the old gentleman's fist 
come out through his back. 

My father came to 6ee me but once during the six 
montbe I was in this school. My mother came to see 
me abont once a month. I was dying to tell ber of 
the bad treatment I received from the teacher and 
froTa one of his daughters. The old gentleman was 
very obstinate, and not only punished me nnneceasa- 
rily at school, but he would not let me have what I 
wanted to eat, and would compel me to cat things ab- 
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Bolutely distaatefiil to me. I wished to tell my mother 
of all this ; of how MisB Nelly used to box my ears 
and pull my hair, and how old Qm'gley used to panieh 
me, but I wa8 too closely watched. I could never get 
her to oue Bide, never see her alone. At last I became 
desperate. And right in the presence of the whole 
family I told the whole trath of the severe treatment 
that I had endured ever since I had been there, and 
that she must take me home ; if she didn't, I would 
run away and leave the place even if I were captured 
by runaway niggers and devoured by mad dogs. I 
would have run away long before, but for the dread 
of mad dogs and " runaway niggers." 

As soon as my mother went home, and told my 
father what had occurred, he sent and removed me 
I my own home again, where I was as happy as the 
day was long. I must say, however, that, in spite of 
all the disagreeable things of this school, they man- 
aged to make the boys learn very cleverly. I used 
I to lie awake nights, and think about what I could do 
to get home. And then it was that the idea of an 
elevated road came into my mind strongly. My idea 
was that all little boja placed at boarding-Bchools should 
have a trough reaching from the school to their homes, 
elevated on posts and girdera, ten feet above ground, 
80 that they could climb up and get into this trough 
and run home without the fear of either mad dogs 
or runaway niggers. 
The next school that I attended was taught by 
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MY EARLY SCHOOL-DAYS. 

pMr. John E. Sanderson, an Irisliraaii. I was now eeveii 
years old. He taught school alternately in the Wax- 
haws and Hanging-Rock neighborlioods. The Washawe 
were in the northern part of the county, and the Haug- 
iug-Kock neighborhood in the Bouthern, He was a 
fine teacher for arithmetic and writing. But he was 
very cruel, and whipped the boys often without any 
provocation at all. He thrafhed them even when they 
were nearly grown, although he was a small man. But 
he was bo violent in his temper and in the govern- 
ment of his echool that the larger boys were afraid 
of him. There was only one day in the week when 
the school was happy, and that was Monday. He 
always got drunk on Saturday night, remained so all day 
Sunday, and came to echool Monday morning as full 
aa he could be, and then was always jolly and good- 
tempered. He would then pinch the girls' arms, and 
say witty things to the boyB, and he never whipped 
anybody on Monday, so we were always happy on 
that day. But when Tuesday arrived he reverted to 
his old ways of severity. "We had one poor fellow 
named Ike Tillman in the school. He was an orphan, 
and was for many years under the tuition of Mr. San- 
derson, and wherever he located a school, whether in 
one part of the county or the other, Ike Tillman al- 
ways followed him. He was a bad boy without be- 
ing very bad. He was very indolent, but not stnpid. 
Mr. Sanderson had begun to whip him when he was 
■even or eight years old, and the boy had got so i 
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when he was eighteen years old and nearly eix feet 
high. And he was eeldom disappointed. At last one 
or two of the boys, about his own age, aaid to him, 
one day, " Ike, you're too big to be flogged ; if I were 
you, I would show fight next time." 

" Well," he said, " boys if you'll stand by me I 
will do it; but if yon don't I can't afford it." 

They agreed to stand by him. Ike had a slate 
about twelve by ten inches, and the wooden frame 
had been broken and lost. The next day Hr. San- 
derson called up Ike for a thrashing. Ike came up, 
with Ills elate in his hand, leaning it against his bosom^ 
and he said: 

"Mr. SanderBon, you have been whipping me, air, 
ever since I waa a little boy. I am now a man. I 
will be d — d if I'll stand it any longer 1 If yon coma 
a step nearer to me, I will split your d — d old head, 
open with this slate ! " 

Mr. Sanderson was surprised, and he changed hiffJ 
tactics immediately, and said : ; 

" Why, Ikey, why, yon would not strike me with 
that elate, would you ? " 

Ike said : " Ton come one step toward me and I'll 
split you open, clean down from your head to your 
backbone, and," said be, " these boys have promised to 
see me through the fight ! " 

" Well, Ikey," said Mr. Sanderson, " we have lived 
together a long time, but I don't think we can afford 
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t be enemies ; and, if yon are willing, we'll let by- 

goneB be by-gones, and we'll enter from tiiis day on 

into a new relationaLip." The old man saw that the 

j^me was np and too etrong for liim ; and, sure enoagb, 

far as Ike Tillman and the larger boys were con- 

imed, the old man was taught a ieseon that he never 
fOTgot afterward. But he was so cruel to me and my 
little brother, and other little children, that I awore in 
my heart that, if I ever got to be a man, I would 
thrash him, if he were as old as Methuselah, I re- 
member one Saturday meeting him on the road, near 
my father's house. My little brother and I were rid- 
ing double on a little pony. He was riding in the 
opposite direction, meeting us. He was very drunk; 
and, as soon as he got near enough to ue, he com- 
menced striking at na with his stick, and really hurt 
my brother very much. We got away as fast as we 
could, and galloped home to tell my father what had 
happened. But Sanderson was the only teacher in 
the county, and if a boy didn't go to echool to him 
there was no school for him to go to, and parents bad 
to put up with his cruelties to their children, because 
they could not help themselves. They were afraid to 
apeak to him about his treatment for fear he would 
dismiss their children from school. 

During the time I went to school to Mr. Sander- 
eon, about two years off and on, Arthur Ingram, a boy 
about fourteen years old, always came by my father's 
lionse, to accompany my brother and myself to t 
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^H school. I was seven ; my brother five. We hod then ^H 
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moved to the south eide of the Hanging-Gock Creek, 
and in going to the school wo were obliged to cross this 
creek. We crossed it on a log, and walking through 
the swamp after a rain our feet became slippery. Or- 
dinarily, the creek was very shallow where we crossed, I 
not more than twelve or eighteen inches deep ; but after 
a rain it would rise to four feet or even Jive. We were 
going to school one morning after a severe rain of the 
night before. Arthur Ingram led the way on the 
round, smooth log, and went safely over, leading my 
brother by the hand, and I followed, holding the other 
hand of my little brother. Just as Arthur had landed 
on the opposite side of the creek, my brother slipped and 
fell into the water and I jumped in after him. Wa > 
were like Siamese twins ; whatever one did, the otha: ' 
was bound to do ; we were bound up in each other ' 
completely. We clasped each other in the water, and, if 
it had not been for young Ingram, we would both have 
been drowned. The water was about four feet deep. 
He stepped in and caught us by the hair of the head, and 
drew us to the bank, and saved our lives. He was a 
somnambulist, and often remained over night at my 
father's house. It was very curious to see him rise 
from bed fast asleep and wander about in a listless way, 
not knowing where he was going, or what he wanted 
to do. My mother would easily coax him back to bed, 
and he would remember nothing of it the next morn- 
ing. 



My father's partner in buaineaa waa Mr. Patterson, 
one of the nicest and best men I ever knew ; and he 
gave me a little lesson once that hiis lasted mo all 
tlirough life. I was about eight years old. There was 
a great deal of Jamestown weed growing in the cor- 
ners of the fences (Datura stramonium). lie waa never 
very communicative or disposeil to talk much to 
children. He admired them at a distance, and left 
them quietly alone. However, I was surprised one day 
RrheD he called me to him, and said : " Do you see this 
iantifnl, bad-smelling weed in the comer of the fence % 

*Some people call it Jiinson weed, and some people call 

it Jamestown weed. Now, will you have the kindnesa 

to tell me the proper name for that weed ! You have 

sen to school long enough to know." 

My bosom swelled with vanity, when the sober, 

"■quiet, dignified Mr. Keuben Pattereon came to me for 
information, and I thought I was certain that he did 
not know, or he would not have asked me the ques- 
tion. I certainly must not appear to be ignorant, so I 
drew myself np, feeling my importance and thinking 
I wonld decide the question very suddenly, and I said, 
" Mr, Patterson, the proper name of that weed is the 
JimeoQ weed, sir," 

Mr. Patterson replied : *' Young man, the proper 
Dame of that weed is the Jamestown weed, and Jimson 
ia only a corruption of Jamestown. I would advise 
you, hereafter — and lay it up in your memory — as long 
B8 yoa live, never to presume to express an opinion on 
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any subject iinlesa yon are thoroughly informed on that 
subject." 

I was never bo humiliated in all the days of my life. 
And I am sure that I have thought of Mr. Patterson 
and the Jamestown weed a thousand times since then, 
when I have been called upon to give an opinion and 
didn't feel competent to do it. I have often profited 
by the advice he then gave me. 

Mr. Sanderson muBt have educated at least two hun- 
dred boys in Lancaster district, and it was said that he 
had thrashed every young man who had ever gone to 
school to him except one, George Witherspoon. But 
George was such a good boy that it was impossible 
for the teacher to find any pretest to flog him. Mr. 
Sanderson was certainly an admirable teacher, as far as 
he pretended to teach, and turned out many young 
men who were very sneceesful in life afterward. 

In 1S23, when I was nine years old, I went to school 
to Mr. William Williams, and he was the first native 
American teacher that we had had among us. He wag 
a very good teacher, and u very good man, and I used 
to stand at the head of my class in spelling. Unfor- 
tunately, on one occasion some gentleman returning 
from Camden brought me a jew'e-harp. I had nevOT 
seen one before, but I was perfectly carried away with 
tliis sonselosB little toy. I took it to school with me, 
and, instead of gcttinjf my spoiling lessons during the 
recess, I wae ofl with other little boys displaying the 
musical powon uf my juwVharp, I'iiuo wltiled away, 
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ikB were called, Mid the boys all hastened to echool, 

'and I had forgotten to look over my spelling loBSon. 

About the second roaud of words that was given out 

.1 failed to spell correctly and had to go down. I was 

much confused, and failed to spell any word that 

given me, and the first thing I knew I was at the 

Bottom of my class instead of standing at the top ; and 

there were about eight little boys in the class. I did 

not know that Mr. "Williams waa aware of the fact 

,t I had a jew'a-harp, but when the lesson waa ended, 

id I waa standing at the wrong end of the class, he 

id: "Marion, you appear here to-day in a new char- 

i I presume yon intend to become a tousician," 

I was exceedingly mortified when he said that ; 

id he wound up by saying, " Will you have the kind- 

to spell jew's-harp for us." I felt very much 

ashamed of my disgrace, and really did not know how 

to spell it, but I went it on a venture and spelled it 

" juiee-harp." He turned to another boy and asked him 

if he could spell the word, wliieh he did correctly, to 

my complete discomfiture. That was my first and last 

experience with learning music, even with a jew's-harp. 

I never played it afterward. 

When I was a boy I always had a sweetheart. 
The first one was Miss Caston, It was very natural, 
when I was only five and she waa seventeen, and she 
waa BO kind to me, that I ought to be desperately in 
love with her. But when I was nine years old she no 
longer went to school, but she had a httle sister who 
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went to Bchool to Mr, Williams — Sallie CafltOD. I 
■omebow bad tntnefcrred mj affectione from the big 
itBter to the little one. But tbe little eifiter -was verj 
noiyrapathetic, and was altogether a very stupid ^rl; 
but it took me Bome time to tind it out. When ther) 
Bcliool was called at two o'clock it was the habit 
tho Btudenta to run down to the Bpring-branch and 
wuoh their faces and liandg. I noticed that Sallie waa 
always among the laet, and I concluded that I would 
bo among the last, to get up a little flirtation with her ; 
and being totally ignorant how that could be done, 
when I wae washing near the spring-branch just below 
her, I said, " Sallie, I am going to throw water on you." 
Sho said, "If you do I'll tell master on yon." I said, 
" Oh no, you wunid not be so mean as to tell the 
tor. If you do that it will be mean." So I toofe np 
little water and sprinkled it on her face, and she oom- 
moneod crying as tliough her heart would break. She 
Btarti'd for the school-liouee, screaming as loud as she 
pOBsilily rould, crying. " Oh, Oh dear 1 " I walked along^j 
bohind ht-r, enying, "Siillie, yon wouldn't tell the teach- 
er, would jout" Hut she cried all the whole way np 
tliP hill, one hundrt'd yards. It was a short one for me, 
AVhcn I got to tho wlio(i]-hou80, Sallie was 'crying 
londty that Mr. WiUtnnw came out to see what was the 
niftttop. An ithc Cttuio within ton or fifteen feet of the 
d<K)r Sallio criwl out, "Mnriiiu Sims, ho throwed water 
all ovrr n\v down by the spring, hoo-hoot" Tho 
mwtor said, "WcU, Murion, did you throw water on 
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I could not Baj that I didn't, and I had no 
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explanation. My heart was broken for Sallie, and I 
etammered out, " Tee, sir, I did." As long as I had ac- 
knowledged it, there was nothing more to say, and Mr. 
Williams knocked the love for Sallie out of me in 
about three minutes, and I never was in love with her 
again after that. She was a poor little forlorn creature. 

Mr. Williams and I were great friends after that. 
He was my father's deputy-sheriff. Ho was an admir- 
able teacher, and did the best possible for the advance- 
ment of his pnpils, and sneceeded with all of them who 
were willing to work. In 1824 my father removed 
from Hanging-Rock Creek to Lancaster tillage. I 
think he went on account of Mr. "Williams's school. My 
brother and myself were left at the old place, in charge 
of a manager and the negroes. Here we were very 
mnch neglected; and white children living among ne- 
if they were not looked after carefully by the 
ttiother, were sure to become lousy. The servants who 
had charge of us had neglected us entirely, and I shall 
never forget the mortilication that my mother experi- 
enced when my brother and myself went to Lancaster 

see her, when she found our heads and clothing 
ifested with these little creatures. They belong always 
to the black race. 

A great hit has been made by Mr. Harris, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, in regard to the folk-lore of the Africans, in 
conversations witli " Uncle Remus." He gives the 
Btory of " Brer Rabbit," " Brer Fox," and other quad- 



ruped animals. "When I -was seven or eight years old 
a negro by the name of Cudjo nsed to come every 
Saturday night to my father's bouse and tell these 
African negro etoriee, about the rabbit and the wolf, 
etc. He was about four feet high, remarkably well 
built, and bis face waa beautiful, but horribly tattooed, 
just as it appears to us, Bymmetrieally done. He said 
he was captured and brought to this comitry when he 
was a boy. He was a prince in his own country, and 
would have risen to become a king or ruler of the nation 
or tribe, if he bad remained at home there. It has 
been questioned by some, whence came these stories 
of negro folk-lore. From what I remember of thU 
negro, Oudjo, I am satisfied that he brought his etoriea 
from Africa, and that a few negroes hke himself laid 
the foundation among the negroes native to this coun- 
try of the lore that has lately attracted such attention. 
This man told wonderful stories — ghost - stories — and 
would eat Are, and knock himself with a stick on the 
head, when he was telling them. I remember how 
anxiously I looked for him every Saturday night to 
tell Btories that were really poisoning my mind, and 
infusing into it and my nature a sense of fear which 
should not have been cultivated in children. We regu- 
larly saved up onr little si,\pencee and gave him all 
our money for his evening's entertainment; and it was 
for tlie money bo got ont of us little boys in the neigh- 
borhood that ho went from house to house, giving his 
Brother Kabbit lectures to little boys. 
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In 1825 my brother and iDyself followed our par- 
ents to Lancaster, and the days of Johnnie Sandcreou 
ae a teatiher were ahout to be numbered. Dr. Jones, 
Mr. Benjamin Massey, Mr. Sikea Maesey, Colonel With- 
eispoon and my father, all had bojfi to educate, and they 
were determined to establish a high-school in Lancaster. 
They raised a fund for that purpose, organized a board 
of truBtees, built a very nice two-story brick house, 
tliirty.five by twenty feet, and advertised for teachers. 
Mr. Henry Connelly, of "Washington University, in 
Pennsylvania, was chosen to inaugurate the new edu- 
htional movement in Franklin Academy, in Lancaster 
He arrived early in December, 1825. There 
ire no raih-oade, of course, in that day and time, no 
;e lines from "Washington, Pennsylvania, to an ob- 
Hire country place like Lancaster. The mail was ear- 
across the country on horseback. So ilr. Connelly 
id the young man who accompanied him as his aseiBt- 
mt teacher purchased a horse and buggy in Pennsjl- 
Tania, drove down through Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, to Lancaster, and there sold the horse 
and bnggy, and entered upon the duties of their vocation. 
The academy was opened on the fifth day of Decem- 
ber, 1825, and the sons of all the "swells" in the vil- 
lage and neighborhood were to study Latin, as well as 
the several branches of useful English education. I 
told my father that I thought he was too poor to give 
me a classical education ; that he had eight children ; 
that the other gentlemen whose sons were studying 
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Latin were all rich men, and tliat be bad better hare ' 
me prepared for the coimting-bouse and let me help 
him support hia large family. He said, no ; that big 
own edocation was so entirely wanting, he knew bow 
important it waa for every man to get along in tbe 
world, and be wa£ determined to give his children a 
good education, if be did nothing more for them, and 
tliat was better than money. So, with the other boys, 
I went on with my clasBieal studies. The school pros- 
pered under Mr. Connelly's administration. He soon- ■ 
established a reputation as a disciplinarian, and as i 
efficient and successful teacher, and boys were sent from ] 
all the counties round. lie rcmoined in Lancaster two J 
years, and educated many young men who in after-life j 
roao to distinction. He was a preacher, and belonged ( 
to the sect of the Seceders. 

Tlie school was for both boys and giria — the lower I 
floor for girls and very little children, and the upper^ 
floor for tlio others. There were about seventy-five in I 
all, boya predominating, somo of them over twenty- f 
five years old, down to some not more than ten or I 
twelve. Ho waa certainly a very able teacher, and in I 
two yoiira ho left in his school a set of Iioya who were J 
nfl advanced as possible for thom to advance in that ' 
lungth of time. Like all achoola, tliere were some good 
and some bad boys. None very bad except one— Will- 
iam Foster. He was a notorionely bad boy from 
ovory ixiiiit of view. He e.\erted ft demoralizing in- 
fliiODOe on tbo youngor boys of tlie school. 
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It was said that Washington never told a lie. I 
very sure I am not Washington, for I told one lie 
in my life, and it was a " whopper " ; but I told it 
very mildly. I always felt eorrj that I had to lie, but 

Rcan not say I have regretted so much that I did. 
happened in tliia way : 
At twelve o'clock was always diBmiasion for play- 
iirs. There was the best of remarkably good boys, 
ard Crockett. He always took his seat in the mas- 
ter's chair and sat there studying his lessons while 
the rest of us were out at play, and he was never 

» known to miss any question put to him. One day 
(Frank Massey came to me and said, " Look here, Mar- 
'ioD, I want to break up this Ward Crockett business — 
sitting in master's ehair. Now I tell yon what you 
do. You see this pin ? " It was nearly two inches 
long, as large aa a knitting-needle, with a big head 
and sharp point. Said he, " You take this pin, and 
I will go and get Ward Crockett and take him to 
the well. While we are gone you will have half an 
hour, and you fix that pin in the center of the maa- 
^^^er's chair. When lie cornea back and sits down I 
^^Hkm't think he will get much of a lesson afterward." 
^^^P Tery foolishly agreed to do what he had told me. 
Presently, Frank Massey and Ward Crockett were seen 
walking toward the well. I immediately entered the 
I ^ ^Lcademy ; there wasn't a soul in it ; everybody was 
I^BWat at play. I very ingeniously arranged the pin la 
^^Hh center of the master's chair-seat, with the point 



sticking directly upward, and fixed it bo that it 
diffiuTiIt to turn it to either aide. Ward Crockett be- 
came amueed at a game of ball out in tlie jai'd with 
ns, and didn't go into the house that day at all to get 
his leeaons. At two o'clock the school was called, and 
the class of large hoys was the first to recite. The 
master was walking up and down, in front of the class 
with hook in hand saying, "Next;" "right;" "next;" 
"right," and so on. The answers were all given very 
correctly and the recitation was progressing finely. It 
was about half through, and after a while the teacher 
got tired of walking and went to sit down. He went 
down into the chair, but he flew up like a rocket ; hia 
head almost touched the joists above him. He came 
down like a stick. Never was a whole school so sur- 
prised aa at Mr. Connelly's gymnastic feat. Nobody 
knew who put that pin in the chair but Frank Maa- 
sey and myself. Kut he was certain that one of threej 
young men in the class had done it. He thought it' 
might possibly be Frank Witherspoon, hut was very sure 
that it was either Stark Ferry or William Foster, and he 
thought he would fasten it on the guilty party. So he 
began at the head of ths class, and said, " Rush JoneB^S 
did you pnt that pin in the chair?" He said, "No, sir.'*'^ 

I said, "My God, if lie asks everybody the question 
separately about that pin, what is to become of me 1 If 
he goes on in that way ho will certainly ask me, and 
if he finds out that I put that pin in there he will d 
surely murder me." I 
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*'Ward Crockett, did you put that pin in the 
chair?" He answered, "No, eir." 

Suffiee it to say that he went on, calling each one 
hy name. Presently he came to Tromp Witherepoon, 
" "Witherspoon, did yoa put that pin in the chair ? " 
Jle Baid, " No, sir." The thing was getting close to me. 
I said, " Good heavens I Look how pale he is t I 
think I must tell the truth, and how am I to do it J " 

However, before ho got to me, he came to William 
Foster. He thought he had his man. He hesitated, and 
looked at him, and tried to browbeat him. He said, 
" William Foster, did you put that pin in my chair t " 
He said, " No, eir, I didn't ; neither do I know who 
did," The teacher looked despondent after that. An- 
other was asked, and another, and presently he came 
to the youth beside me, James Adams. 

"James Adams," he said, "did you put that pin 
my chair ? " The teacher well knew that he didn't, 
was shivering and felt very cold. He addressed 
me very mildly : *' Marion, did you put that pin in the 
chair ! " 

I said, " No, air," timidly. I thought I would say 
yes at the last moment, but !Mr. Connelly's pale face, 
compressed hps and clenched hand overawed the truth, 

it could not come forth. 

Still he went on. Presently he came to Ferry. He 
foppcd still, and looked at him fiercely, with a sort of 
sardonic smile. He thought he had liis man at last. Ho 
lud started out with the expectation of fixing it on 
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Perry or Foater. Perry was hia last hope for revenge. 
He said, "Stark Perry." "Sir?" "Did you put that 
pin in my chair 1 " " No, sir, I did not ; and more- 
over I don't know who did put it there, either." 

That pin was always a mystery. No one in the 
school ever suspected either Frank Massey or me. The 
little lie I told worried jue for some time afterward. 

Twenty-eight years after this, when I was living in 
Kew York and working to establish the Woman's Hos- 
pital, I heard of a preacher by the name of Connellj, 
who was living in Newbnrg, I wrote to him, asking 
him if he was the Henry Connelly who had charge of 
the Franklin Academy, £u Lancaster, South Carolina, 
in 1825-27. He answered mo very kindly ; said he 
was the same man and that he was coming to see me OB 
a certain day. When he arrived I was not at home, 
and my wife was out. He had never kept the run of 
any of his old students, and he did not know what 
had become of any of them, and he waa very glad to hear 
from me. When he arrived, as I said, I waa oat and 
BO waa my wife, and the children came in to see him, 
knowing that he was to come, and, as they went up 
to shake hands with him, he said : " How much this 
little girl looks like a little girl I bad in my school, 
twenty-five or twenty-six years ago. Her name was 
Theresa Jones," The little girl said : " Why that waa 
my mamma's name." He replied, " That is very odd, 
but jou look exactly as your mamma did then." 

My house was always after this a stopping-place for 
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He always had a room there, and frequently came 
to aee ns, and eometimee be etaid a day and a night ; but 
he frequently dined with ub, or took luncheon with us, 
when be came to town, and we were ever happy to see 
him. One evening, while we were sitting at dinner, my 
two youngest Uttle children got to laughing, and I said, 
" What are you laughing at J " One of them said, " Oh, 
nothing ; but isn't that the man wlioae chair you put the 

I in in when you went to school to him ! " I didn't 
pow but what he understood the children, and I said to 
bn, "Mr. Connelly, I have something to Bay to you 
Siieh has been on my conscience for more than a quar- 
ff of a century." I then told him all about the story 
[ the pin. He took it in very great eamestnesa and 
jtd humor, and conld not enjoy it. He was mortified 
ude&th. Of all the seventy-five boys in his school, he 
naid, I was the last one he would have suspected of do- 
ing such a thing. Mr. Connelly could not forgive it, 
a nd he never came to my house after that day. 
^^^L I eaid William Foster was a bad boy, and that re- 
^^^Hnds me of an incident that occurred just before Mr. 
^^^teonnelly closed his term of school. Foster had given 
him the nick-name of " Little Teer." There waa no 
sense in the name, but he waa very sensitive about 
^^^^ and didn't Hko it at all. One day, during intermie< 
^^Hj^ somebody had drawn a face on the blackboard, and 
^^TPritten under it, "Little Teer." As nsual, the class of 
big boys were first for recitation. Connelly was walking 
ap and down before the class, as was his coetom, between 
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tbem and tlie blackboard. After a while he discovered 
the face on the blackboard and the " Little Teer " writ- 
tea under it, and be immediately turned around and 
said, " William Foster, did jon draw that ? Did jou 
write those words 1 " He said, " Tee, air, I did ; have 
yoa any objection to it J I have been wanting a clip at 
you for some time." With that they locked. Foster 
was a very tall man ; Connelly was short. Connelly was 
matured, and strong, and was too much for Foster, and 
he threw him out of doors and bruised him considerably. 
The nest day the trustees of the academy called a meet- 
ing and expelled Foster from the school. He ought to 
have been expelled long before. 

Foster became very disaipated and died two or three. 
years afterward. 

Stark Perry was governor of Florida when our great 
civil war broke out. He was very ranch of a man, and'P 
in many respects a very fine fellow. 

Mr. Connelly, before leaving Lancaeter, kiliSly undeftj 
took to engage some young graduate to come on from 
"Washington, Pennsylvania, to take bis place, and he waa 
fortunate in the selection of Mr. John Harris, who en- 
tered on his duties at Fi-auklin Academy the first of De- 
cember, 1827. Of course there were no railroads in 
those days, and no stage lines from Washington, Penn- 
sylvauia, to Lancaster, South Carolina, so Harris pur- 
chased a horse and buggy in Washington, Pennsylvania, 
and a young man named Mittag came with him. Then 
i£r. Connelly took the same horse and biig^ and drove 
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it back to Pennsylvania. Mr. Harris was a very good 
teacher, but altogether a different style of a man from 
Connelly. He admired fine horses, hked a game of 
whist, and "put on airs" considerably. Still, he was 
very much liked and was a very efficient teacher. He 
remained two years, and left in 1829. 



CHAPTEE IT. 
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The Franklin Academj then passed into the hands J 
of Mr. Niles, of Oamden. He was no disciplinarian, and J 
not much of a scholar. Still he prepared boys for col- 1 
lege, and in 1830 we all started for Columbia, S. C, abonti 
the first of October. There were sis of us, all wanting 
to enter the sophomore rising junior, or jnnior, except 
two, who went into the eophomore class. I was ad- , 
mitted to sophomore rising junior. I said previously ■ 
that in 1825 I did not wish to study the classics ; I didn't^ 
wish to go to college. In 1830, I still would greatly 
have preferred to remain at home and take a clerkship 
in Mr. Stringfellow'a store. Not because I objected to , 
college life bo much, hut I felt that my father was not I 
able to give me a university education. The other I 
young men who were going with me to Columbia were 
the sons of rich men, planters; and their fathers were 
able to send them to college. However, college life waa 
a new existence to me. When I went there I was one i 
of the best boys in the world. I do not know that I had i 
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I Bingle bad habit. I didn't Bwear ; I didn't drink ; I 
a't gamble; indeed, I had no vices that could be 
called such. I was such a good boy that my mother 
certainly expected me to be a Presbyterian clergyman, 
Land my father, I knew, was educating me for the bar. 
Wi knew I should disappoint both of them. When I had 
' been in college about six months, I became very home- 
sick and wanted to go home. When I thought of all 
the money it would cost my poor father to keep me 
ihere, and that he had a family of eight children to snp- 
wrt, I decided to relinquish my college course, return 
'home, and help him to support his family. At last I 
became desperate, and, without gi'v'ing any notice to my 
father or the faculty, I left college and went home. I 
got a young friend of mine, from Charleston, South 
Carolina, Peter Porcher, to answer for me at prayers 
and recitations. At prayers it was all right, and he had 
only to respond, " Here," when my name was called. 
At recitations, if I were called upon, all Mr. Porcher 
would have to answer was, "Not prepared, sir"; and 
the professor would never look up to see if the right 
man gave the answer or not ; but would merely put a 
wk against my name. When a fellow failed to recite, 
fit was called a " flash." 

JHy visit home was altogether unexpected to my 

family. My father was absent, fortunately for me, and 

^^^when I entered the house my mother did not run to 

^^Kfeike me to her bosom, as I expected she would, but 

^^^■Boked at me with the utmost surprise and said : " What 
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in t]ie world, Marion, brings you home J" I told her [ 
of my unhappiness at remaining in college, and iny < 
great wish to como home and to become a merchant's 
clerk, and help ray father to make a living for us all. 
My poor mother said : " My dear boy, you are a fool- 
1 fellow. Your father knows best what is the proper 
thing for you, and I am glad that lie is not at home to 
experience the mortification which I feel in seeing yon I 
here now. He will not be at home until to-morrow J 
evening, and you must start back to college to-morrow I 
morning before he eeea you." 

I was exceediugly mortified at having done ench a | 
mean thing; and so, with a heavy heart, the next mom- I 
ing I left my dear mother and returned to college. 1 1 
had been absent about three days, and I was not misaed J 
at college during my absence. 

Dr. Cooper was president of the coUega. He v 
man considerably over seventy years old, a remarkable I 
looking man. He was never called Dr. Cooper, but " 
" Old Coot." " Coot " is the short for " cooter," a name 
generally applied south to the terrapin, and the name 
suited him exactly. Ho was less than five feet high, 
and his head was the biggest part of the whole man. J 
He was a perfect taper from the side of his head down ' 
to his feet ; he looked like a wedge with a head on it. 
Ho was a man of groat intellect and remarkable learning. 
Next to President Cooper, Professor Henry was perhaps 
the ablest man in the faculty. Professor Nott was an 
able man and a lovely character, but not a man of a great 



\6eal of force. The other professors, of matlieraatica 
* (Wallace), and languages (Parks), were very ordiiiary 
men, very old, and without the confidence and respect 
of the class. Dr. Cooper ererted a very bad influence 
on the interests of the college. He was a pronounced 
infidel, and every year lectured on the " Authenticity of 
the Pentatench " to the senior class, generally six or 
eight weeks before their graduation. 

There was no necessity for his delivering this lecture. 
tit did not belong to his chair of political economy. 
■Nor waa it necessary as president. I have always won- 
^ dered why the trustees of the college permitted him to 
go out of the routine of the duties of his ofiice and de- 
liver a lecture of this sort to a set of yoimg men just 
etarting out in the world. I am amazed, at this late 
day, that a country as full of Presbyterianism and 
bigotry aa that was at that time should have tolerated 
a man in his position, especially when advocating and 
lecturing upon such an unnecessary subject. Dr. Cooper 
lived before his day. If he had flourished now, in the 
days of Darwin and Tyndall and Huxley, he would have 
I i-been a greater infidel than any or all three of them put 
ktogether. 

B Soon after I amved at college the new friends I had 
KDade there invited me to go to Mr. Isaac Lyons's oyster 
biloon and join them in an oyster supper. It was al- 
Braye the habit of the young man inviting his compan- 
^pnB to Lyons's to stand the treat of oysters and wine 
Hh* the crowd. I never had taken a glass of wine in my j 
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life before bnt once. That was the fourth of July, 
wheu I Traa aboat nine years old. There was a. celebra- 
tion at my father's house, and dinner was served under 
the great mulberry trees in the yard. A half-dozen boya 
of us were given plaees at tlie lower end of the table. 
While toasts were being dmnk, some gentlemen passed 
the wine to the boys and they were all allowed to help 
themselves. I am sure I didn't drink more than two 
table-spoonfnla of Madeira wine ; the other boys drank ' 
much more than I did. Everybody was having a good 
tinie and enjoying the occasion exceedingly. Unfortu- 
nately, I had to be carried to the house, in the coarse o 
half an hour, and put to bed, dead drunk. I was ex- ' 
ceedingly mortiiied, and I never drank any liquor after 
that until I went to college. The first night that I went 
to supper with the young men at Mr, Lyons's I indulged 
in a small glass of Madeira. The others drank freely ; I 
none of them seemed to feel it. When we started to ] 
return to the college I had to go with a man on each 
eide of me. I was so drunk that I would have fallen 
if left alone. I felt very unhappy about it. I said: 
" Boys, it is very odd that you can all drink wine and 
I can not. But I am determined to learn to drink | 
wine." 

So this experiment was tried tliree or four times in 
two or three raontbs. Each time I had to be taken 
home to the college, more than half a mile. Then I 
said to my companions : " See here, boys, I don't nn- 
derstand how this is. There must be sometliing 
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ha taste is disagreeable. Ita effectB are dreadful, be- 
eaoae it makes me drunk. Now, 1 hope you all will 
imderatand the position I oceupy. I don't think it is 
right for yon to ask me to drink wine when I don't 
want it, and it produces such a bad effect upon me." 
They all agreed that they would not aek me to drink 
■wine again. 

Since then I have never taken wine or brandy, ex- 
ipt in eickness, when it has been prescribed for me 
And nrged upon me by the doctor. Even a drop of 
brandy put on my tongue is felt instantly in my knees 
and all over my whole Bystem ; and although I have 
often, over and over again, been compelled to take 
brandy, I don't think I can recall one single instance 
in which I have been conscious of any beneficial ef- 
fects from it. I recall many instances in which it pro- 
duced decidedly disagreeable and uncomfortable effects. 

Mr. Lyons'a saloon was patronized by every young 

.n wbo had ever gone through the South Carolina 

College, from its foundation up to my day {1832). He 

was one of the kindest and best of men, to everybody 

in the world, and particularly to the students. He 

rould trust them to any amount, and for any length 

time. He never asked them for money ; he lent 
lem money if they wanted it, and he was looked upon 

the student's friend always. When I left college 

>wod him two hundred dollars. I had been there 
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two years, and had not paid liim a cent. He was never | 
known to accept interest on a debt any young man ' 
had contracted, and he was never known to have charged 
them for any article that they had not had, or more 
than it was worth. I said to him : " Mr. Lyone, I am i 
afraid you have lost a great deal of money by us boya." \ 
He 6aid : " No, 6ir ; I have never lost a dollar in my 
life. I have been here twenty years, trusting students, 
and I have never lost a debt yet. Whenever a student 
returns home be is almost sure to send me the money 
very soon or to bring it to me as you have done. If 
he fails to do it he writes to me and explains why he 
can not do it. In three or four instances young men 
have gone away, leaving large debts behind them in 
ray favor. They have been suddenly stricken down by 
fevers or dysentery, and have died. In every instance 
the parents have sent me the full sum of aU they were . 
owing me, without my even calling on them for it." 

WeU, I dragged through college in 1831-'33. ll 
was not remarkable for anything very bad or very I 
good. I was known as a self-willed, bnt amiable fel- > 
low. My recitations were about average ; not veiy 1 
good or very bad. I was very small when I was eigh- 1 
teen, and weighed but one hundred and eight pounda. 1 
Hamilton Eoykin, of Camden, South Carolina, was my I 
chum, and he was one of the noblest boys I ever knew. 
He was a few months younger than I, and was not 
quite so tall, but looked a little stouter. Still, when 
we got into the scales, we just balanced each other. 




ich of U3 weighed just one hundred and eight 
^iinds. 

I didn't know one card from another until I went 
■ college, and there the Btiidents taught mo to play 
krhist. The Pedee boys taught me (Cannon, Evans, 
/Tilliamson, Ellerbe, and four or fire others), and we 
isually had a game of wliist two or three times a 
week. Cannon was a funny fellow. At every game 
of cards, not with every Land, he would often whiBtJe 
tat and say: "Well, boys — 

" There was a man, tie had a cow. 
And nothing for to feed her; 
He slapped his hand apou her rump. 
And said, ' Conaider, cow, consider,' " 

Immediately Raa. Ellerbe woald look up and com- 
[ jihia of Cannon's Benseless couplet. " Look here, 
[ Cannon, don't tell that cow to consider any more. 
I Now, you have a prirate understanding with your part- 
ner. "When you lay stress on ' consider,' you mean one 
thing ; and wlien you lay it on slap, you mean another ; 
yoa may as well tell hira to lead trumps, or not to lead 
trumps. I am opposed to your saying ' consider ' so 
often, and insist on your playing the game without 
-bringing up that darned old cow of the farmer who 
' nothing for to feed her.' " 



CHAPTER V. 

History of dueling in South CarolinB — The killing of AdomB and Colnmbns 1 
NijoD — The Blair-ETana duol, how it was prevented — The Msssej- 
UitUg encounter. 

I LTVKD in the age of dueling. I was edneated to j 
believe tliat duels insured the proprieties of society 
and protected the honor of women. I have hardly a 
doubt but that, while I was a student in the South Caro- 
lina College, if anything had happened to have made it 
necessary for me to fight a duel, I would have gone I 
out witii the utmost coolness and allowed myself to bo | 
shot dowD. But my views on that subject were entirely 
changed, a long, long time ago. 

The boys got up a mock duel one day between i 
Frank Massey and Robert Burna. Frank was in the j 
secret but poor Bums waa not. But he behaved brave- j 
ly. They fired cork bullets at each other. I always I 
thought it a hard and foolish game to play oS on a 1 
good fellow like Robert Barns. 

There was a real duel in South Carolina College, 
just after I graduated. It was between Roach, of Col- I 
leton, and Adams, of Kichland District. Roach was a 1 
young man about six feet high and a physical beauty. , 
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Adams was no less so, thongh not bo tall. Both men 
were of line families, and Adams was supposed to be a 
young man of talent and promise. It oc(!Urred in tliis 
way : Tbey were very intimate friends ; they sat oppo- 
site to each other in the Stewards' Hall, at table. 
When the bell rang and the door waa opened, the stu- 
denta niBbed in, and it was considered a matter of hon- 
or, when a man got hold of a dish of butter or bread, 
or any other dish, it was bis. Unfortunately, Eoach 
and Adama sat opposite each other, and both caught 
hold of a diah of treat at tlie same moment. Adams 
did not let go ; Koach held on to the dish. Pres- 
ently Koach let go of the dish and glared fiercely 
in Adams's face, and said : " Sir, I will see you after 
Bnpper." They sat there all through the enpper, both 
looking like mad hulls, I presume. Koach left the 
BUpper-room first, and Adams immediately followed 
him. Eoach waited outside the door for Adams. 
There were no hard words and no fisticuffs — all was 
ity and solemnity. "Sir," said Eoach, "What 
I do to insult you?" Adams replied, "This is 
enough, sir, and you will hear from me." Adams 
immediately went to his room and sent a challenge to 
Soach. It was promptly accepted, and each went up 
»wn and selected seconds and advisers. And now 
the strange part of this whole affair ; No less a 
person than General Pierce M. Butler, distinguished 
in the Mexican war as the colonel of the Palmetto regi- 
ment, and who became Governor of South CaroUni 
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agreed to act as flecood to one of these young men. 
The other man had as hia adviser Mr. D. J. MeOord, 
a diBtinguished lawyer, a most eminent citizen, a man of 

(great talents, whoao name lives in the judicial records ^^ 
of the state as being the author of McCord and Nott'a ^H 
reports. Here were two of the most prominent citi- ^H 
zens of South Carolina, eacli of them ahout forty years 
of age, aiding and abetting dueling between two 
young men, neither of them over twenty years of age. ^^ 
They fought at Lightwood Knot Springs, ten miles ^H 
from Colnmbia. They were both men of the coolest ^H 
courage. My friend Dr. Josiah C. Kott, then of Colum- ^H 
bia, and afterward of Mobile, Alabama, who died some ^H 
eight years ago in Mobile, was the snrgeon to one of ^^M 
the parties. Tliey were to fight at ten paces distant. ^H 
They were to fire at the word " one," raising their ^H 
pistols. There are two methods of dueling: One is 
to hold the pistol erect, pointing heavenward, drop- 
ping it at right angles with the body at the word ^^ 
" Fire I " and then firing at the word one, two, or three ; -^^M 
the other is to bold the muzzle down toward the earth, ^H 
and then at the word to raise it at arm's length and 
fire. The latter method was adopted at the Roach- 
Adams duel. When the word " Fire !" was given, each 
started to raise his pistol ; but each had on a frock- ^M 
coat, and the fiap of Roach's coat caught on his arm, ^| 
and prevented his pistol from rising. "WTien Adams ^^ 
saw that, he lowered his pistol to the ground. The 
word was then given a second time: "Are you ready! 
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k Fire I One I" Thej both shot simultaneously ; Dr, 1 
it was impoeaible to tell which was before 
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Adams was shot throngh. the pelvis, and he ling- 
ered a. few hours and died in great agony. Roach 
■was ehot through tho right hip-joint, two or three 
inches below where Lis ball entered Adams's body. 
He lingered for a long time, and came near dying 
of blood-poisoning; but after weeks and months of 
saffering, he was able to get up, but was lame for life. 
I presume he was one of the most unhappy wretches 
on the face of the earth. He had killed his best 
friend, became very dissipated, and always, when he 
waa drunk, the murder of Adams was his theme of 
.rereadon ; doubtless, when he was sober, it troubled 
ie conscience. He studied medicine and went to Phila- 
delphia, to the Jefferson Medical College, and there he 
gave himself up entirely to dissipation. He had deli- 
I tremens and died in Philadelphia, in an attack of 
I think it was in the month of January, 1836. 
iring the latter part of hia illness he was imagining 
that he was in hell, and begging the author of all tor- 
ments to pour molten lead down his throat to quench 
his thirst. This account was given to me hy a young 
who was an eye-witness of this death-bed scene. 
Dueling was the bane of the age in which I lived, 
my native state. Many valuable lives were sacri- 
d to it. I will never forget how the whole country 
yrta turned into mourning over the death of Colum- 
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bus I. Nixon, of Camden, in 1825, He was a young 
lawyer of very great promise, and unfortunately it was 
necesBary for him to figbt a duel. Augusta, just acroBB 
the Savannah Kiver, was the usual dueling-ground of 
the South Carolinians. Young Nison waa shot through 
the heart. I have forgotten who was his trnfortanate 
antagonist; but the sorrow that fell upon the whole 
community was such that it ought to have put every 
man's influence against this dreadful method of con- 
flict. 

These duels were generally between young and un- 
married men ; hut there were exceptions to this. Gen- 
eral James Blair was a noted man in his day and time. 
He waa almost a giant ; he was about six feet seven 
inches high; was symmetrically made. He was a 
man of great mental as well as phyfiieal power. He^ 
was very tyrannical and overbearing; he was both loved 
and feared. Then, politics were altogether of a personal 
character. There were no great principlea at sta^e; 
it was simply whether this or that man should be 
elected; and the man that was the most popular, and 
had the most money, and could buy the most whisky, 
waa generally the man that carried the day. General 
Blair had fortune and friends, and he was seldom a 
candidate for any office without getting it. He was 
a member of Congress, and represented the district 
of lancaster, Kershaw, Chesterfield, and Darlington. 
There was no man in the whole country that could 
defeat him. He was engaged in several duels. A 
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yoong man by the name of Evana, married, a lawyer, 
and the condactor of a weekly paper at Camden, op- 
posed the manner of the canvass made by General Blair, 
and he had occasion to say something not over-com- 
plimentary of the hero of Lynch'e Creek, which was 
very offensive to the General, and the latter thereupon 
sent him a challenge. Evans didn't want to -fight; 
bat public opinion would brand any man as a coward, 
at that day and time, who refused to fight a duel. So 
he was obliged to accept the challenge. They went to 
Auguflta, and I have heard Evans recount to my father 
all the circumstances of the duel : of his sensations ; of 
hifl firing; of his anxieties as he rode to the field. 
He said he didn't think that he ever felt so miserable 
in all his life as he did when the crowd of Geor- 
gians, who got wind of the duel and gathered to see 
the sport, were standing around, and when he and 
Blair had taken their positions at ten paces distant, 
with pistols all ready. Just then he heard one 
Georgian, a rough- looking customer, say to another. 
By G-d, Bob, I will bet you five dollars that the 
kills the little one." This was just before 
heard the word " Fire ! " given ; and when he heard 
le word " Fire ! " given, and looked into the muzzle 
of Blair's pistol, it looked as large to him as a flour- 
barrel. He pulled away ; tliey fired at the same time ; 
^^ he missed Blair, though Blair waa as big as a bam- 
^^■door and weighed three hundred and fifty pounds. 
^^■Blair shattered his right arm, and made Evans a crip- 
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pie for life. It ia said that Blair, previously 
cbaJlenge, had ridden into Evans's house in a drunken 
condition, and where Mrs, Evana waa sitting beside 
the cradle where her babe lay, and charged his horse 
over the cradle. This waa the story told at the time 
all over the country, but I never believed it, though 
there "were plenty of people in South Carolina who 
did believe it. 

As General Blair grew older, he grew more pol- 
itic, and cared less for fighting a duel than formerly. 
However, Colonel Hammond, Bubsequently Governor of 
South Carolina, who was the eondoetor of a public 
press in Columbia, had occasion, in the course of a 
criticism upon Blair's conduct in Congress, to say some 
hard things of hira ; whereupon, Blair, in the heat 
of the affair, sent Hammond a challenge, Hammond 
accepted, probably, with thanke. There was nothing 
else for him to do. They were to fight at the 
corner-stone of the line dividing North and South 
Carolina, eight or ten miles from Lancaster. The two 
parties met in Lancaster. The Blair party stopped at 
my father's house, and the Hammond party stopped 
at Gill's Hotel, Colonel Witherspoon, Dr. Jones, the 
ITasseys, and some of the other influential citizens, in- 
cluding my father, were determined that this duel 
should not take place. For one time, there were men 
found in South Carolina who dared face public opin- 
ion, and save two men, whose lives were useful, from 
throwing them away bo foolishly. The afEair was 
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lily settled. It was easy enougli for Hammond to 
that he didn't mean to offend General Blair by 
he had written, and General Blair then could 
lily retract the cliallenge. The whole thing ■ 
arranged in ten minutes. So the friends of the former 
agreed to bring Hammond to my father's house, to 
leet General Blair, which was done. They had never 
let each other before. I was about eleven years old, 
ind I remember seeing the tall, handsome, and grace- 
ful Hammond introduced to the magnificent giant 
Blair. They shoot hands, and both seemed very hap- 
ijj and everybody else was as happy as they ' 
"When General Blair was a younger man, he i 
ig a. visit to hia friend Dr. Bartlett Jones, of 
Lancaster. While he was sitting in the parlor, talk- 
ing to the doctor, Mrs. Jonea, being in the dining-room 
Ijoiniug with a very pretty young girl, said to her, 
Come here, my dear, and look through the key- 
lie into the parlor, and you will see the great Gen- 
eral Blair," The young girl went softly to the door, 
looVed through the key-hole, and saw tho General, 
^e at once drew back, clapped her hands, and, Jump- 
up, exclaimed : " What a splendid-looking man he 
I He is just the style of man that I like, and I in- 
tend to marry him." And "what is strange, this same 
young lady did eventually become the wife of General 
She did not weigh more than one hundred 
while the general's weight was over three hun- 
l pounds. The young lady was rich and well edu- 
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cated, and had everything to recommend her. 
social position and power, and was looked upon 
great man in his day and time. But ae a representative 
in Congress he disgraced himself beyond measure. He 
waa continually drunk during the last year lie was 
in Congress, and on one occasion he went into a theatre, 
and in a state of delirium tremens, while the play was 
going on, he drew hia pistol and flred at the stage. 
He was removed from the theatre by the police, and 
to the last day of his life it was a source of the bit- 
terest regret to him. 

It is said that cowards sometimes fight duels; that 
dueling is no evidence of courage or bravery, I am 
perfectly satisfied of this. A very remarkable duel took 
place between two Lancaster men about the year 1836. 
A young man named Herschell Massey (we called him 
" Hersch "), belonging to one of the first families in the 
district (a son of Mr. Sikes Massey), often affected the 
rowdy, and yet there was much of the gentleman about 
him. He rather wanted to be looked upon as a bully, 
but he was a man of more heart than the world gave 
him credit for. He had some personal difficulty with 
Mr. Mittag on account of an election. Mittag was al- 
ways antagonistic to the chivalric sentiment that per- 
vaded South Carolina. Massey, thinking Mjttag a cow- 
ard, challenged him. Mittag knew very well that he 
had always been considered as a coward in that country. 
He had not been understood. And he said to himself: 
" I don't think I am a coward ; I am going to 3ght thia 
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thing tliroagh." So he went to Camden and piit him- 
self under the training of the great duelist Chapman 
Levy, a man whose advice had always been sought in 
every duel that had been fought in the upper part of 
South CaroKua for many years. Levy put Mittag 
through a course of training, and he became a pretty good 
shot, and thus worked himself up to the highest pitch 
of physical and moral courage. They went to Cheeter- 
field District to fight, and, sti-ange to say, Massey, who 
^afi always regarded as a brave man, was very unwilling 
pi fight, and it is said that he would gladly have got 
trat of the affair if it had been possible. Mittag, who 
was regarded as a coward, never flinched. He felt that 
be had nothing to live for; was without friends and 
without sympathy; and he determined to sacrifice his 
life, or to prove to the world that bo was no longer to 
lie called a coward. 

When they toot their stations, Mittag was the pict^ 
of coolness and determination. Massey was so de- 
Bpondent in seeing this manifestation of courage that 
he was almost disarmed, and fought the duel under dis- 
advantageous cireumstanees ; for he was demoralized by 
all his surroundings. When the word "Fire!" was 
given, both raised their pistols together. Mittag was 
through the tbigb; Massey was not hurt. Mittag 
his wound with heroism and patience, and he 
to be tied up to a little sapling and have an- 
ler shot at Massey ; but the seconds interfered and de- 
that there must be no more bloodshed and risk of 
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life. MasEcy waa my Bchool-fellow. JIc was two jcars 
my junior. With all Lis bad qualities, lie Lad some 
noble traits of cLaracter. He was kind and generous 
and Bympathetic, and, knowing Lim as I did wLea he 
waa a boy, I was surprised that, as a man, he manifested 
' BO many eharacteristica of the bully and rowdy. Mittag 
waa a man of great culture and refinement, and a native 
of Hagerstown, Maryland. He was educated in Wash- 
ington College, Pennsylvania, and had gone to South 
Carolina with John Harris, when he was called to the 
charge of the Franldin Academy, in 1827- He there 
studied law with Mr. Howard, and set himself np as a 
practitioner. However, he failed utterly in all this. He 
was a ripe scholar, and one of the handsomest men I 
ever saw. He Lad a Llgh, classical Lead, the very pict- 
ure of Shakesiieare to look at, elevated and refined, and 
more beautiful, if anything, than Shakespeare's ; at least, 
BO I thought, of any I have ever seen. He was a philoso- 
pher, a scholar, and, in my early days, I loved him 
dearly. I was fond of him because he had no friends, 
and because he was kind to me. He took a great fancy 
to me, and used to write my Greek lessons for me, and 
gave mo advice about my future course of Kfe. From 
that day to this he has been my devoted friend and oc- 
caaional correspondent. Many a man has lived before 
his time ; Mittag lived two or three thousand years after 
his. If he had lived in the days of Socrates or Plato, 
he would then havo been regarded as a great philoso- 
pher, for he was learned in the old classics, and Lad a 
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philosophy of life that was not at all suited to the age in 
which he lived. 

We are what we are by education, and hardly any 
man is responsible for his opinions, or in his youth for 
his acts. When I was a boy, in college, I was so imbued 
with the correctness of dueling that I am sure that if 
I had been challenged, or thought I had any occasion, I 
would not have hesitated to put my life in jeopardy in 
defense of a principle of honor. 



CHAPTER TL 



M«#« /># li^P-fu p^rw/mU-^^uit <d 1»32— Cole's lial fnm a 
l^y«4u -l^#4ir AC (Imp 4y>{k$git— CoI^a heroism. 

'!>// iU\u^n fffusumA during mj college life which 
mI^m/a Ufi^fif \H'4sti ntatten of regret and sorrow to me. 
Tti4* fffnt WM tlim: Mr;«t of the jonng men boarded in 
iUi^ HUmfirfVi^ ifitIL Many of them got tired of bad 
Uftttifif imf\ rni;aty l>arl butter, bad manners, and bad every- 
ihUn(» It wiw mrvisd at a cheap rate for young men 
who iKianliKl hi the Steward^s Hall. Some of ns at last 
fHoi tlrod, and wo wont up-town and engaged board in a 
|trivat.o lioumi. Ho about a dozen of ns, or possibly 
fiftnoii of UH, boarded at a house kept by a lady who 
llvnd iMiar tlui old cnpitol, whoso name I have now for- 
((ol.(on. Wllllaiu Uoykin sat at the head of the table. 
At liU rlf(ht Hut ilainoH Aiken. I sat next to James 
A Ikon ; llovklu WitliorHpoon sat next to me. One day, 
MM wo woiM» Mitttnfc down to dinner, at one o'clock, James 
A Ikon, who w«H a vory jH>puhir, iino young follow, play- 
full^v pulhnl \\\y olmir out fn>m In^hind mo, I happened 
t\» mv It, and didn't wit di>wn, but mechanically turned 
4U\mu\l m\\\ indUnl \Yithow|KKmV chair from under him. 
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itLerspoon didn't see me, and he fell plump on tlie 

He was a. man of great dignity, a grand, noble 

illow to look at, and a grand, noble fellow from every 

lint of view : morally, socially, and intellectually. He 

la a man mneli respected and macb beloved. Wben 

le arose, I apologized in the humblest manner that I 

ibly could. I assured him that I did not intend to 

throw him down, that I regretted it then, and that I was 

not ashamed to say that I was heartily sorry and should 

■et it always. I hoped he would receive my apology 

the spirit in which it was tendered. He received it 

very gruffly, saying that he was not at all satisfied. He 

could not get over the indignity offered to his person. 

After dinner, he spoke to me of the matter again. 

I repeated the apology ; and still he was not satis- 

ied. I then became indignant, and said : " I have done 

all that a gentleman can do. Now, sir, help yourself." I 

did not want to appear before my comrades as if I were 

afraid of anything or anybody. If Witherspoon had 

len a fool, he wonld have challenged me. If he had 

(a a coward, he would have knocked me over ; for I 

■was a little fellow, and he was a big fellow. He was 

too much of the man to perpetrate any such outrageous 

acts. I always felt sorry for it ; I never saw him dur. 

onr intercourse at college without feeling unhappy, 

ough it never was mentioned. He never liked me 

after that unfortunate day. I never saw him without 

thinking of it. However, later in our student life, in 

Charleston, South Carolina, two years after this, my j 
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heart was gladdened by a soci^ visit from 
WitherBpoon. I was glad, and I felt that if lie bad not 
forgottiin, Iio liad certaiDly forgiven tlie unfortunate 
affair and the fooliBh freak of a college boy. I had 
great respect and admiration for him, as for no other 
yonng man in all the college. I am now satisfied that if 
Withcrnpoon had been foolish enough to have challenged 
mo to a duel, I should have accepted it, even at the risk 
of loniiig my own life or of killing him. So mueh for 
a faulty odueation and for a depraved sentiment of 
public opinion. 

Another unfortunate thing, wiuch gave me great re- 
pot over since, occurred during my college life. Kufus 
Nott was my junior ; he was a sophomore when I was 
a junior. lie waa the son of the great Judge Nott of 
Kouth f?arf>Iina, one of the younger brothers of the dis- 
tiu(;uiHhcd Jusiah C. Kott, already alluded to in this 
utory. One day ho said to me, " Marion, do you want 
to go with mo and George Ellis and John Wells, and 
two or three other boys, out to Barhamville to give the 
((Irli a Borenadei" This was in the month of May, 
IMSl. Dr. Mark* had established a high -school for 
young ladies at Barhamvillo, two miles from Columbia, 
out in tho Sand ilills, a milo or more beyond the Luna- 
tic Anyluin. Vonng ladies wore sent there from all 
partM of tho Stato to school, as it was the first and only 
Hiiliool of its character at tho South. It was of a very 
high clasK, uid most uf the young meD of the college 
had aweothoarts, or cuusins, or sisters attending this 
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loaded 
gun witti him, and also a bottle of whisky ; and instead 
of having a hired fiddler to go out eerenading tlie girls, 
■we had pureliased a number of little tin trumpets and 
Bohool-eliildren'a drums. So we went out, thus armed, 
for our serenade. 

The night was beautiful ; a full moon shining. It 

■BB about eleven o'clock when we arrived. The 
house was situated on an elevated knoll in the pine 
woods, surrounded by a beautiful drive and gardens in 
a state of high cultivation. We marched around this 
magnificent house, and everything seemed to be as 
qniet and silent as the grave itself. We were heating 
the drums, and playing the little tin trumpets, and mak- 

ig a heathenish, hellish noise. After satisfying our- 

ilvee with this exploit, we started off. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Marks had become so incensed that he dressed him- 
self and descended, with a shot-gun in hand, to fire at 
the boys. We had got nearly down to the gate, some 
'0 or three hundred yards from the house, when Dr. 

!arka came, with his gun in his hand, running in- great 
haste ; he fired hia gun, loaded with bird-shot. Un- 
luckily, one of the shot struck Kufns Nott in the lower 
lip, and one or two in the forehead ; he bit the shot 
ont of his lower lip. He had a gun in his hand, with a 
flint-and-Btee! lock j it was loaded with bird-shot, and 
he started to run after the doctor, who, after discharging 
his gun, turned his hack and ran for the college. Nott 
nm after him, and he was not more than ten steps in hJB ^ 
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rear. lie pulled the trigger of bis gun, and the fire 
could bo seen rolling to the ground. Two or three 
times he pulled the trigger back ; there was a 
the pan, and the gun did not go off. If it Lad, the 
whole charge would have gone into the back of Dr. 
Marks. When all this waa over, I began to think about; 
it. I saw how foolish an act we had been guiltj of; 
how providentially we had escaped murder and ite con- 
sequences. " Eufe " Nott is now living in Texas, prac- 
ticing medicine, and a planter ; a man greatly beloved 
and honored; and doubtless he regrets the foolish act 
of ours that night out at Barhamville as much as I have 
for the last fifty years. 

The graduating class of the South Carolina College, 
in 1831, possessed more talent in it, and men of more 
promise, than any other half-dozen classes that had been 
turned ont of it since the foundation of the institution 
in 1807 or 1808. Thomwell was first-honor man; Glad- 
ney was his great antagonist, and, by common consent 
among the students, the award of the faculty was the 
proper one ; and etndentfi are generally good judges of 
the qualiflcations of the members of tlie different classes. 
I do not remember all the men of this class who have 
arrived at distinction; but Gladney, with all his talent, 
and all Ins distinction, and all his promise, never got 
higher than to be the head of a fashionable female 
academy. McGrath, of Charleston, was a man of great 
promise, and all thought that he would make his mark 
in the highest degree. Northrop was a brilliant, mete- 
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oric fellow, who graduated in December, 1831, aud was 
retarncd tlie next autnnin as a member of the Ilouse of 
Eepresentatives from Charleston, aud he came back to 
us a dignified member of the South Carolina Legislature. 
"We were all very proud of bira. Such a thing had not 
bappeaed before, as a graduate of the college going into 
politics and into the halls of the Legislature within 
twelve months after he left college. Northrop, though, 
didn't half fulfill the expectations of his friends; he 
didn't achieve any great i-epntation for solidarity, but lie 
■was an cloqnent, good talker, though perhaps too super- 
ficial. His death /waa very sudden ; his life was un- 
happy, and there was something odd about his marriages, 
his second in particular ; but it isn't my business here 
[<txi record it. During our great civil war, when Sherman 
making hia march to the sea, and sweeping around 
.rough my native State to mate hia way to Kichmond, 
[Northrop had retired from Charleston, and had taken 
^Bp his abode in a little cabin in Lancaster. He was 
living in this little cabin, about a mile from the village. 
When I wafi there iu 18T7, the spot was pointed out to 
an oak-tree, on which the Yankees hung Nor- 
IWirop. He was supposed to belong to the upper crust 
Charleston, who had taken refuge in that obscure 
;e, and that lie must of necessity have money or plate 
idden away ; and so he was called upon by some of 
the roughs that went through the country, "hangers-on" 
upon Sherman's army. He was found at this place and 
called upon to give up his hidden wealth. He declared 
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that he had nothing in the world to give them. They 
did not believe him, and said that the; had heard that 
same story before, and too often, and they proposed to 
bring him to his aenses and an acknowledgment of the 
truth. They tied a rope around his neck and drew him 
op to one of the Umba of the oak-tree. They let him 
down again, bat he protested that he had nothing, and 
that if he had, he would give it up if they wonld spare 
hie life. They did not believe him, and drew him np 
again ; but, unfortunately, they kept him there too long, 
and life was extinct when he waa cut down. 

There were in the South Carolina College two socie- 
ties, literary aocieties, viz., the Euphradiaa and the 
Clmoeopbic. The number of members was about equal- 
ly divided; and a county that once liad a representa- 
tion in one society, continued nearly always to send ita 
students to that society afterward. Tlje Lancaster boys 
were all memberB of the Euphradian society, and so, of 
course, I waa a EupliradiaD. Thomwell was the great 
orator of the society, and there was not a man who could 
meaanre arms with him. Vincent would have been 
considered a good argumentative member if there had 
been no man superior to Lim ; but Thomwell was the 
great orator of the society, and he waa such a giant in 
intellect that, when it came to the discnssion of a sub- 
ject, he overrode everything with the strong will of his 
mighty genius, and everybody else seemed to be a mere 
pygmy in his grasp. Thomwell was perhaps one of 
the greatest intellects that the South Carolina College 
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Ijias ever produced, and second only to John 0, Calhoun. 
[Calhoun knew him well, and looked upon him aa the 
[■coming man for the South. He thought that be would 
eventually fill his own place in the councils of the 
nation. Thorawell was the son of a poor man living 
near Darlington District, South Carolina. He was a 
poor, dirty-looking, malarial- looking boy, weighing about 
ninety or one hundred pounds when he joined the junior 
class of the South Carolina College. He was very small, 
.:Tery thin, very pale, and looked as if he Lad never had 
l^ough to eat. He was very frail, and looked like 
he could not have run a mile without fatigue. He was 
a hard student, and had a wonderful memory, a great 
command of language, great logical powers, and alto- 
gether he was one of the moBt brilliant men I have ever 
known. "When he graduated he went home, and we all 
expected that he would study law, and predicted for him 
brilliant career ; for in that day and time everybody 
looked upon the law ae the stepping-stone to prefer- 
,ment, and to power, and to position. 

I shall never forget the disappointment I felt when 
Thomwell, so I had heard, had joined the Presbyte- 
Church, and that he would not devote himself to 
the law and to politics, but that he would go into the 
ministry. He was no more religious than I was when 
he was in college ; still he was a power, and a good 
man. After he went home ho studied law, or began 
to, and he happened to meet his old friend Dick 
Baker, who was a clase-mate of mine. Baker invited . 



him to come down to Sampter District for a visit, and 
he went down during the eummer, Dick had a sister, 
a beautiful and accomplished young woman. Thorn- 
well fell in lure with her, and wanted to marry her. 
She was a rigid member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and they talked a good deal about religion, and he 
professed to he inquiring the way of salvation. They 
had many conversations on the subject, and some per- 
sons had given him one book on. the subject, and some 
another, for him to read. Ho read and studied them 
all, and at last he was as far from the convincing evi- 
dence as ever, Tlien this beautiful woman told him 
if he would take the ordinary Confession of Faith, and 
Btudy that, she thought that there he wonld see the 
truth. He did so, and be rose from ita perusal a 
converted man; and from that time he determined 
to give himself to the Church. But, what is strange, 
Miss Baker did not marry him. I do not know that 
I could blame her; for physically he was nothing, 
though intellectually he was a giant. Thornwell fiub- 
sequently became President of the South Carolina Col- 
lege ; he became a power in the State politics, though 
he never held any political office; he was the head 
of the Theological Seminary ; he was a power in the 
Presbyterian Church, and a, great power outside of it. 
His brilliant talents were given to preaching Jesus 
Christ and him crucified ; to educate the youth of the 
State, to writing polemic theological disquisitions, and 
to beating the air with abstractions in religion, and 
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I teaching doetrines all of wliich must eventually pass 
I away. He waB a great man, and I sliall have more 
I to Bay of him and bis theology by and by. 

If the class of 1831, which graduated that year, 
[ was 80 eonapienoua for its talent, my own class, which 
' gradnated in 1832 (December), represented the other 
extreme, and was equally conspicuous for its want of 
talent, excepting possibly Lessesne and Mitchell. Pre- 
vious to the class of 1832, the class honors had usually 
, been distributed to about a dozen ; though of course 
below the fifth honor there was little or no import- 
ance attached to it. However, in Thomwell's class, 
they had given thirteen honors, while in my own 
they had given only one, divided between Lessesne 
and Mitchell. It was the verdict of my class that 
I Mitchell should have the first honor. Still, Lessesne 
was a very good stodent, but was not eqnal to Mitchell 
in his qualifications and hie ekims. Still, as Lessesne 
was about to marry the daughter of President Cooper, 
I it was very likely that this fact had eomethiog to do 
I with getting the first honor divided with Mitchell. 
I There were none given after that, and very justly ; 
I for none of them were worthy of anything. 

We can not always Judge of a man by his looks. 
[ Borne small, puny men, like Thomwell, are men of 
! very great force. There was an illustration of this 
a young man named James P. Cole, who was a 
I junior when I was senior. He came from Abbeyville 
I District. He was a small man. I always had sj 
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were breaking to sea oop college on the eve of being 
destroyed. We were standing on the campus, with 
our eyes and montha wide open, wondering if the fire- 
companies could not get there sooner, when alt at once 
a small man was seen to emerge from the cupola on 
the same bnilding, and to walk along on the cone of 
the roof, with a bucket poised in each hand, deliberately 
walking to the place where the roof was on fire, 
and from which the smoke emanated. He was follow- 
ed by some colored men, and two or three of the stu- 
dents afterward. When we looked np and saw tliat 
this yonng man. Cole, was the organizer of this volun- 
tary little fire-department or brigade, shouts of "hurrah!" 
rang out in the wildest enthusiasm from the boys who 
stood on the campus below. Cole, by his heroism 
and daring example of eonrage, had saved the college 
building, while the rest of ns were standing idly on the 
campus below waiting to see it burn down. From 
that day Cole was a hero, and everybody admired and 
loved him. He still lives near Galveston, Texas, has 
risen to honor and eminence in his profession, that of 
the law, become the father of a family, and is greatly 
honored and respected in the town where he has lived 
80 long. 




CHAPTER VII. 

i t gradOBte from oolite and choose a profeasion — My father's disappoint- 
ment — 1 begin the study of mcdidae — The masquerade ball and 
theatre. 



I GKADUATED from Columbia College in December, 
I 1832. I never was remarkable for anything while I was 
I in college, except good behavior. Nobudy ever ex- 
ted anything of me, aod I never expected anything 
[ of myaelf. I felt real sorry that the time was draw- 
[ ing near that I wonld have to assume the stem duties 
I and responsibilities of real life and of manhood. I 
[ left college with a heavy heart at sundering pleasant 
I relations that had existed between us for at least two 
I years, and returned to my home in Lancaster. When 
I I left, two years before, it was a happy home; when 
L I returned it was a very unhappy one. My mother 
Iliad died two months before this, in October, 1832. 
KAs before relateil, my father was left with a large 
■.family of children. I was the eldest, and there were 
I five boys and two girls — little children without a motli- 
|«r. I was unhappy on another account. I was dread- 
Ifnlly in love, was too poor to talk about marriage, 
too young to propose marriage, for I was only J 
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fnm lU fMrti 0< Ae Slalc^ and I £i 
HWvU £'>t;pi ttie j Utoefaineo t vliidi Iwl edMed 
|W«iMi IM ever nioee we were tittle ehildrBii at scliooL 
AmUu^ yrwt it»urc» of aabappiDeei to me was the 
lust that mj' fiOber would he diaappoiated in me. I 
knew vary well tliat bo luul educated me vidi the 
vldw itt my Jftu'lying law. M^- mother hoped that I 
WouliJ nlui\y divinity and go into the Presbyterian 
minUiry. My motliwr nnvyr knew the disappoints 
m«Ht that awattwi Iior, for bIio died two months before 
I litll mMiii^e. Kiiuwiiifr bow great my father's dlsap- 
polntuiunt would bu, I did not dare to speak to him 
uri lliu Hiiljjuct of Htiidying a profession, and I waited 
for liliii to j»j)oak to me. lie was very kind in allow- 
ing inu a wliolo month's vacation, with nothing to do. 
I ffTOVr Vary tiroil, and kept wishing every day that 
fatliar would lay Hoinotliing to mo abont going to 
work. 

At liut ho mill to mo oiio day, "Come, my boy, 
U ll not tinio that you were Imokling down to ppofes- 

Idtoitid ntudloMt" I n>i>IiiHl, "Yes; I have been think- 
lli){ of It for «oniu tinu'," I Imvo been asked many 
tliitw wliy I ntudu'd modipluo. There wiia no premo- 
ultlnn of thii IralU of a doptar in my caroor as a young- 
ittdr; but It. wiw »mp1y in tliis way: 
Al that day «ud time, Uio only avenues open to a 
ytmnjj; m«n of univcwity tHluoaUtw ^vcro those of the 
lwuni>d |«\»ft>**ion#, A graduate of a ivllt^ had cither 
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^^Hto become a lawyer, go iato tlio cliurcb, or to be a 
^^^R doctor. I would not be a lawyer ; I coald not be a 
^^H miniBter ; and there was nothing left for me to do but 
^^^Bto be a doctor — to study medicine or to disgrace my 
^^^B^amily; for it was generally thougbt that a man wbo 
^^^phad gone through college, and came back and settled 
^^^ down as a merchant's clerk, couldu't have had much 
in bim if he didn't take to a professioD, So there was 
nothing else left for me but to study medicine. One 

I day my father said, " I guesa you had better go down 
and see Mr. Howard about your beginning your stud- 
ies with him," 
I said : " Father, I know that I have been a great 
disappointment to yon. I knew from the outset that 
you wanted me to become a lawyer. It is impossible 
ioT Tne to be a lawyer; I have neither the talent 
nor the gifts necessary for the profession. I can not 
enter Mr. Howard's office." He said ; " "Wliat in the 
world are you going to do, then?" 
I said: "If I hadn't gone to college I know what 
I ahoidd have done. I would have accepted Mr. Strings 
iellow'a offer of three hundred dollars a year, and gone 
into hia store two years ago, and by this time I should 
^^^^ be getting five hundred dollars a year. But as it 
^^^kiB, I soppt^e I must study a profession, so long as I 
^^HSiavB had a nniversitj education, and there is nothing 
else left for me but tlie study of medicine, if I mvat 
take a profession." 
^ He eaid to me: "My son, I confess that I am dia-^ 
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ftppointed in yon, and if I liad known this I certainly 
flhould not have sent jou to college." 

1 replied : " I did not want to go ; I knew that you 
were not able to send me there, and I knew that yon 
would be disappointed, and that I ehould make yon 
unhappy. I am sure that you are no more unhappy 
about it than I am now. But if I must study a pro- 
fession, there is nothing left for rae to do but to 
Btudy medicine." 

He replied ; " Well, I BuppoBe that I can not control 
you ; but it ia a profesaiou for which I have the ut- 
most contempt. There is no science in it. There 
is no honor to be achieved in it ; no reputation to be 
made, and to think that my son should be going around 
from house to house through this country, with a box 
of pills in one hand and a ei^uirt in the other, to 
ameliorate human suffering, is a thought I never sup- 
posed I should have to contemplate." 

However, he told mc to go and see Dr. Churchill 
Jones, and make arrangements to study medicine. The 
next morning I felt happily relieved at having been 
enabled to pass through that terrible ordeal with my 
poor disappointed father. I began immediately to read 
medicine with Dr. Jones. Dr. Churchill Jones was a 
man of very great ability. The people in the country 
ftronnd had very great respect for and confidence in 
him as a physician. But, unfortunately, he drank. 
Thnt, for a time, seemed to uniit him for the duties 
(d bis profeeeion. Besides, he had no facilities for 




f medical iostraction, for he had few or no books ; and 
I anatomy, read the practice, and all the medi- 
cal books I could get hold of, witbont any teacher, or 
readiDg to any profit whatever. I was very glad when 
■I was able to leave his office, and go to attend medi- 
leal lectnrefl. Bnt he was a very great surgeon, and 
I from him I imbibed a de&ire to distingniab myself in 

I anrgery, if I ever elionld become a doctor. 

In November, I left home for Charleston, where 

I I was to attend medical lectures, and to take a course 
V in the medical school there. I arrived there on the 

12th of November, 1S33. I began the stndy of medi- 
cine on the — day of February, 1833, with Dr. Jones. 
I remember the date very well, because, I stopped at 
kMiott's hotel, and I remember the day of the month 
Kwhen I arrived there so accnrately, because, when I 
arose the next morning, everybody waa talking aboat 
the ^liog stars, which exhibition bad occarred just 
before day on the 13th of November. I was always 
provoked that I waa each a profound sleeper that I 
I wa» not np to see this wonderful display of Nature's 
fire-works. The Charleston Medical School was opened 
a very few days after my arrivaL Dr. Samuel Hen- 
ry Dickson waa the Professor of Theory and Prac- 
1 of Medicine. I well remember the introductory 
it was a brilliant effort, and I never heard 
leh eloquence from a teacher's desk. He was a small 
DiftD, very handsome, with a sweet, musical voice ; a 
. of great literary acquirements, a fiuent speaker, 
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logical in bia reasoning, convincing in liis argument, 
and most captivating in tia manner. But as a practi- 
cal teacher I do not think that I ever learned much 
from him. The purity of his diction, and the elo- 
qoenee of his discourse, and the beauty of his teaching 
captivated the ear, bo that I was carried away entirely 
from the eubstance of what he attempted to instill in- 
to my mind. Wagner was Professor of Surgery. Hol- 
brook was Professor of Anatomy, and he was a great 
teacher. He had but one equal, I think, as a teacher 
of anatomy, and that was Ballou, of Jefferson Medical 
College. I was diligent in my studies, and I felt that, 
as I had failed in my duty as a student iu my col- 
lege course at Columbia, the responsibility of life was 
now doubly on me, and weighed heavily upon my 
shoulders. I felt that I had to prepare for a period 
that I looked forward to not with pleaanrabls antici- 
pations but with dread. Most of the young men that 
I had associated with all my life, from ten years old 
upward had looked forward to manhood with joy and 
satisfaction ; but with me, it was exactly the reverse, 
I was afraid to be a man ; I was afraid to assume its 
responsibilities, and thouj^ht that I did not have sense 
enough to go out into the rough world, making a liv- 
ing as other men had to do. I was small in staturOj 
and I did not feel that I had intellect enough to grap- 
ple with or to pit myself against such opposition as 
I should encounter in my life. 

I said before, that when I went to Charleston I 
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went to work io real earnest. I worked diligently ; I 
attended lecturee, earnestly taking notes of what I saw 
and beard. I worked in the dead-house with interest. 
It waa fascinating, and besides I derived a practical 
knowledge from it which I could appreciate, and could 
understand, and carry away, and know that I waa doing 
Boniething toward laying deeper the foundation for 
knowledge to come. I had the good fortune to meet 
my old friend Dick Baker there as a fellow-student. 
He had been in college with me, and had graduated 
the year before me. He was my senior in college 
by a year. He waa a jolly, companionable fellow, and 
one of the best of men; always in good humor, al- 
ways had Eomething funny to say, and was full of wit. 
We worked hard all the week, and usually went on a 
frolic somewhere or somehow on Saturday night, or 
went to the theatre. One Sunday he asked me to go 
sailing with him over to Sullivan's Island. lie said 
he had hired a boat and a man to sail it. He said 
that we would sail over there, and walk about the 
beautiful island, and look at the gi-eat sea, and pick 
up shells on the shore, and spend a quiet day, and 
come back in the afternoon. I was afraid of the sea 
when I was a young man, but I had never seen it be- 
, fore. I waa afraid of little boata. However, he said 
f there waa no danger. We got into the little boat, 
■ the man raised his sail, and in the course of an hour 
or so we were at Sullivan's Island, a distance of five 
miles. We loitered around for an hoar or two, and J 



in fact several hours, and talked over old times, oar. 
prospects in life, and the preparation for its great da- 
ties. Ey and by it was time to return home, and bo 
we got into our boat and started again for the city. 
When within about a mile and a half from the city, 
we looked off to the south and to the left, and I saw 
a little ripple on the sea, and I said, "Oli, see that 
beautiful sea ; how pretty it is, and the water is agi- 
tated over here to our left ! " He said, '• Yes, that is 
very pretty." The words had hardly left my mouth 
before a squall struck us, and the boat was soon bot- 
tom side up in the water. I could not swim a stroke, 
and never could, and of course I shall not leam uow. 
I was very much alarmed, for there we were, with 
the little vessel on its beara-ends, and we chmbing on 
the side of it. Of course, I thought all was lost, and 
I expected the water would rush into the hold, and all 
would be lost, and that the vessel would sink, and 
where should I be 9 The vessel seemed to be held 
down by the jib-boom, and still it was under water. 
The sailor took out his knife and cut the cords that 
held this jib-sail, and let it drop into the water, and the 
little vessel righted itself, and we got safely to land. 
This was an adventure that frightened me bo much 
that I have never recovered from it to this day. Noth- 
ing woidd induce me to cross the Zlndson Kiver in & 
little boat, either a sail or row boat. I do not mind, 
crossing the ocean in a big magnificent steamer, and 
I never felt afraid ; but when yon come to a little i 
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eail-boat or row-boat, I eertaJDlj^ would not risk mj 
life in oue of tliom on any account, 

I have always eaid tiiat my friend Dick Baker 
was fall of frolic and fun, and bo he got me into a 
dilemma, only two or three days before we left Cliarles- 
tOD for our homes. He came to mo one day and 
said, " See here, Marion, there's to be a masquerade 
ball at Fayall's ball-room next Saturday night, and 
I tell you I want you to go with me. I will go as 
a country wagoner just come to town, and you will 
go with me as my daughter," 

I said, " Dick, that won't do, for I am afraid it 
will be discovered. I don't want to put on girl's 
clothes and do that." 

" Oh, well, " he said, " but it is a masquerade, and 
you have a right to do as you please, bo long as it's 
a masquerade, and while thej all have on masks. I 
will play my whip and flourish it around, and play 
that I'm a country wagoner." 

" But what shall I do abont the clothes ? " I asked. 

" Oh, that is easy enough," he replied ; " you never 
mind about tliat, for I have cousins here in the city, 
and I can get the clothes from tliem. Ton will go as 
a country lassie, and you will make a capital one, too." 

After some further conversation, I agreed to go, 
and the time for the start was also fixed upon. So 
he went to see his cousins, and got some dresses, and 
a Bet of ear-rings, which were tied on to my ears with 
strings, and I was dressed up in the most outlandish 



and fantastic way that yon can imagine. I wore i 
turban to bide my short hair, and the ear-rings dan- 
gled nearly down to my shoulders. I was dressed in a 
fashion altogether pecidiar and nnUke anything of the 
kind I had ever seen before. When the hour for the | 
ball came, we marched down to Fayall's, There had 1 
been a very hard and severe rain that afternoon, and 
Mr. Fayall, thinking that tlie rain was to continue un- 
til into the night, had put up a notice on the door 
saying that the masquerade ball was postponed indefi- 
nitely on account of the rain. Dick was despondent; 
but I said I was glad of it, and that I was out of the 
scrape ; and besides, I had had enough of this sort of 
sport. We accordingly atiirted for my boarding-house. 
As we walked along Queen Street, Dick brightened up, 
and lie said : " By George 1 I have an idea. Let's go 
to the theatre. That is the thing. We will certainly 
have this frolic out, for there is no telling if wo will 
ever have another chance. Nobody will know but 
that you aro a country girl, and I am big enough and 
ugly enough to pass for a country farmer." 

In an unlucky moment I said, " Well, we will go." 
Dick bought the tickote, and we started up into the 
gallery. I Bai<l : 

"Dick, I must insist that wc eit on the back seat, 
for I am drcsHcd in such an outlandish and awkward 
way tbiit wc miglit bo discovered, and it would sound 
rather bad to be carriod before the police in the momrl 
ing, and have it known tliat two ,vuung medical Bto-J 
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I, " You shall Bit just where jou please." 
it up-staire. To mj horror, the house was 
brilliantly illumiDated. At least, I thought that I had 
never seen anything like it. When we were about 
to enter the compartment that we had been directed 
to by the usher, I wanted to sit on tho back seat. 
But the Southern people are exceedingly courteous, 
especially to the ladiea, and so they insisted on our 
taking a front seat whether we wanted to or not. 
They difEer from ua here at the North in that respect. 
fTwo yoang gentlemen on the front seat arose and 
A to Dick : " Here, sir, is a, seat for yourself and your 
ly." There was nothing for ua to do but to com- 
tly, and bo to the front seat we went, they having 
I for us two. Both took me by the arm, 
and one said, " Miss, will you Ijave a front seat ? " and 
tie other said, " Miss, have this front seat ! " I blushed 
md said, "1 thank you, I can't sit on the front 
it;" I insisted on sitting on the back seat, and every- 
body insisted that I should sit on the front seat, and 
that with 80 much of earnestness that it was impos- 
sible to do anything else bnt comply. So I took my 
Lt in the gallery, and in an instant every opera- 
>lass in that theatre was leveled at me, and not on 
the play, until I was nearly crazed. My condition 
■was not pleasant, and I was very unhappy, and I i 
"Dick, for God'a sake, take me out of here." 



tlioagbt it wae tlie greatest joke tbat he Lad ever 
seen or beard of in this ■world, I Bliall never : 
get tbat play — it waa " Tbe Xady of Lyons " ; nor shall 
I ever forget bow the beautiful women of Charleeton 
stared at tbe strange bii-d sittiug iu tbe balcony with 
the countryman, Dick Baker. 

After we had been there about half an hour, Abram 
McWillie, who waa a class-mate of ours in Columbia 
College, and whom we hadn't seen since we left there, 
entered, and took a seat by me, lie looked over and 
Baw Dick Baker, and they bad a hearty shaking of 
hands. Baker asked bim many questions, and talked 
about old times, and I sat there looking dignified, 
tliODgh he was one of my warmest and best of friends. 
Kow, in another character Le did not know me, and 
BO he did not speak to me, nor I to him. Dick en- 
joyed the joke as long ae he could possibly do it, 
and then he Baid : 

'* Abe, old fellow, I want to introduce you to your 
old friend, Marion Sims." 

Abe raised both hands, and he said, "ITy God I" 
and then he became very confidential, and I said : 

"Abe, it isn't proper, when you are introduced to 
a yonng lady, to become bo intimate on short acquaint- 
BDce and all at once. Ton are entirely too confiden- 
' tial. Jnst look at all these opera-glassea leveled on 
Now, if you felt as unhappy as I do, you woidd 
be making tracks out of this place vei^' soon." 

Boffice it to Bay tbat these two old friends of mine 
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kept me there in durance vile till the theatre was 
dismissed and the curtain fell, I was not happy un- 
til I got safely home to my quarters, for every min- 
ute I expected that I should be taken up by the po- 
lice, and carried before the court the next day for 
appearing in public in women's clothes. I have never 
seen Dick Baker from that day to this. He studied 
medicine, graduated with honor, returned to his na- 
tive place in Sumter, South Carolina, got married, was 
very successful as a physician, and filled an important 
station in life. He lived to a ripe old age, and spent 
a useful and profitable life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Attending lectures — I start for Philadelphia and enter Jefferaon Medical 
College — Small-poi among the students — Frofcssoi' McClellOQ — Pro- 
fcsaor PfltterBon — I gradoate. 

The day after I arrived in Charleeton I started 
out in eeareh of a boarding-house, I was directed to 
Mrs. Murden's, in Society Street, where I had a com- 
fortable room and excellent board at a reasonable price, 
and a happy home during my winter's sojom'n in 
Charleston, Mrs. Murden was a poetess, and an enthu- 
Biast about everything that she undertook. She had 
four beautiful daughters — Malvena, Octavia, Valeria, 
and Itosaline — all of them highly educated and very 
accomplished young ladies. They had a school, and 
were patronized by the aristocrats of the city. The 
eoliool ie in existence even to this day, and one of the 
young ladies is still devoting her life to the work of 
teaching her young countrywomen. She alone is left 
of all the family. Mrs. Murden was a very peculiar 
woman. If she had lived in this day and time, how she 
would liave enjoyed life, I remember well with what 
eagemesB she always looked for the morning papers. 
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I TUe first tLing slie looked for was the eolamn of deaths, 
I ■which she gloated over and diacussed thoroiigbly. Then 
I ehe looked for tlie horrors, like shipwrecks and mnrdera, 
I and accidents of all kinds by sea and land, and all the 
I other terrible things of which life is made up and in 
W danger of. The list seemed to give her food for con- 
' templation, and she really enjoyed the horrors that oc- 
curred around her every day. In this day and time, 
when we have all the horrors and horrible things 
L occurring in every section of the great globe brought to 
I the very doors of everybody, and all centered in one 
lamall colnmn, it would have been food for Mrs. Mur- 
I den for a whole week. I was very happy in the Mur- 
r den family. I worked hard, and if I ever had a spare 
■lioar it was given to a game of chess with one of the 
lyoung ladies. 

During this term of lectures at Charleston Medical 
I College, I made the acquaintance of Ben Robinson, of 
I. Fayette ville, North Carolina, and we became very inti- 
We agreed then that we would go to Philadel- 
Ipliia for our next courae of lectures, and we were to 
■ meet the next October at JefEerson Medical College, and 
fthere work for graduation. About the last of Februaiy 
rthe lecture term at Charleston was concluded, and I re- 
tnmed again to my home in Lancaster, where I i-esumed 
my studies with my old friend and preceptor Dt. 
, Churchill Jones. I got through the summer as W( 
Id, but it was impossible for me to learn 
, except when he took me out to see some e 
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cal operation, and then I felt that I had carried away 
with me Bomething that woiJd be of profit to me in 
after-life. 

One night I was dissecting alone in the diseecting- 
room, where there were ten or twelve dead bodies on 
as many tables. I had found an anomalous distribution 
of the tracheal artery, and was anxious to trace it out. 
I bad but a siuglo candle. There was no other light in 
the room. 1 told Eobert, tlie sopervisor of the disseet- 
ing-roora, not to wait for me. I happened to knock the 
candle over, and I was in the dark and had no matches. 
So I ■was obHged to desist from my work. I am not 
afraid of anything, but I muBt confess that I did not 
feel very comfortable as I threaded my way out in 
search of the door of exit. 

And this reminds me of a similar experience of my 
friend "Willianis Sims Ileynolds, of Charleston, when he 
was a medical student there in 1S32. He was alone, at 
ten o'clock at night, dissecting tlie parts concerned in 
an inguinal hernia. 

A dissecting- table is about six feet long, and twenty 
inches wide, and thirty inches high. 

To dissect the ranscles of tlio abdomen, we place a 

,et of wood eighteen or twenty inches long and ten 
inches in diameter under tlje loins. This renders the 
muscles of the abdomen tense and prominent. This is 
increased by drawing the subject down toward the lower 
end of the table, so as to let the legs and thighs gravitate 
toward the floor, while the body is held firmly in place 



■by a cbaiu a yard long with a hook at each end. One 
hook is bitched into the scalp of the subject, and the 
other is hooked over the upper end of the table. If the 
hook should break loose the body would, by the weight 

I of the legs, shoot over the lower end of the table. Rey- 
nolds's only candle was necessarily resting on the epigas- 
tric region of the subject. He had been at work all the 
evening on the right inguinal ring. He started to pass 
round the lower end of the table for some purpose, when 

^lie ran against the subject's projecting legs. This jostled 
.the body so as to knock loose the chain at the upper end 
of the table, whereupon the body, having the roller billet 
of wood under the back, was, by the weight of the 
lower limbs, suddenly jerked to the floor in the upright 
posture, and its arms were forcibly thrown over Rey- 
nolds's shouldena. The light was of course put out. I 
think I should have left that body to the force of grav- 
ity. Eut Reynolds took it under the arms and replaced 
it on the table. 

The last of September (1834) I started for Philadel- 
phia. It took a whole week to go from Lancaster to 
Philadelphia. "We had to stage it the whole of the way, 
over the mountains of Virginia. Arriving in Philadel- 
phia, I Boon met a number of young gentlemen from the 
South, students there, and they were all very clannish. 
' readily got acquainted, and stuck to each other. 
!he first boarding-house I got into was just opposite the 
^'efferson Medical College. I paid $i a week, which was 
r cheap ; but, really, the living was excessively poor. 



and I came very near starving. After a while, I got 
acquainted with a young fellow named Krenshaw, from 
"Wake Forest, North Carolina. He was a very eccentric 
follow, as green as cheese, and as good as gold, lie was a 
great Baptist, and made many friends among that denom- 
ination and in that church, among them a young medical 
student, named Roberts, who lived near Sixth Street ; 
and whose mother, who had married a second time, was 
the wife of Dr. Lewis Eoherts, got acquainted with Kren- 
shaw through the Baptist church. Then Koberts told 
him of a Miss Edmunds's school for yonng girls, in San- 
som Street, just opposite the church. He said that she 
had some vacancies, and would take a few medical stu- 
dents as boarders. Krenshaw went to Miss Edmunds's, 
was delighted with the place, and, when he found out 
that I was starving in a little house just opposite tbe 
college, he kindly offered to introduce me to Miss Ed- 
munds, which he did, and I engaged board there with 
her. I was very glad, indeed, to make the change, and 
Miss Edmunds was enabled to give nie a very good 
room, and one for my friend, Mr. Rush Jones, of Lan- 
caster, who was soon to be there. As far as our board- 
ing-house was concerned, I was perfectly happy. There 
was plenty to eat, we had a good room to sleep in, and 
everything bright and cheerful. At breakfast and din- 
ner-time there were tliree or fonr pretty girls to talk to, 
and I do not think that a set of young men ever at- 
tended lectures at Jefferson Medical College, that win- 
ter at least, who were more fortunately situated than 
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[we were. Miss Edmunds waa an old lady, a good 
Ithe other side of fifty, and had taught school all the daji 
■ of her life. S!ie was a charming woman, and a good 
I mother to all of us. SLe was devoted to her pastor, the 
lEev. Dr. Gillette, father of the present distinguished 
■Dr. Gillette of New York. Dr. GiCette was the pastor 
I'Of the Circular Church, which is now a livery stable, in 
fSanBom Street. Miss Edmunds used to marshal ua all 
I to church there every Sunday morning. 

Daring my stay in Philadelphia a most imfortunato 
Ithing occurred, resulting in the death of some of the 
A subject who had been brought into the 
5-roora had died of small-pox, and I do not 
know how many of the students contracted small-pox 
Lirom it. Two or three of them died ; among them 
Hk handsome young fellow from Alabama by the name 
Woi Lucas, I got acquainted with Lucas soon after leot- 
I area began. We became good friends, and he knew 
■"many persons that I knew in his section, and he had 
■{amily connections in South Carolina- Wlicn Lucas was 
■taken sick we missed him at lectures, and I immediately 
■went to his boarding-bouae to inquire what waa the 
Jmatter with him. I found him very ill, and I went 
Jftere to nurse him at night. I sat up with him, night 
■after night, not having the remotest idea of whut was 
nhe matter with him. He was very ill, and one m'ght 
■Z sent for Professor Patterson, who was attending him, 
lito come and see him. "When Professor Patterson came, 
Be examined the patient carefully, and prescribed for 
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him, and 1 eaid : " Dr. Patterson, what is the matter 
■with my young friend Lncas ? " 

Dr. Patterson replied : " Why, he has the small-pox, 
and he in going to die to-night. I thought yon were ac- 
quainted with wliat was the matter with him." 

" My God, small-pox 1 " I Baid, " I have never been 
VOKcinated ; I do not rcmemher to have ever been vac- 
cinated in all my life I" So I hurried around to Dr. 
(iuorgc McCIellan to he vaeciuated. I was very mnch 
alarmed at having been in a room with a small-pox 
patient. I found him at Iiomc, and told him what had 
happened. He aeked me if I had never been vaccinated, 
and I said I had not been. 

" Well, tlien," he said, " pull ofi your coat and roll 
up your sleeves." lie was about to scratch my arm with 
hi* lancet, when he siiid, " You have as fine a mark on 
your arm as there is on any fullow's arm in the whole 
college." 

I Biiid, " I have been vaccinated, surely," and there, 
Huro enough, was the mark. " Come to think of it, now 
I remember all about it. I remember a little epidemic 
of amall-iiox in Columbia, South Carolina, in 1831, three 
jearB ago. At tliat time I met Mr. Gladncy, one of the 
' honor-men of hia ehiss (1631) on tlie college campus, and 
ho aaJd to mo, ' Do yon know there ia sniall-pox in 
town I' I Kiid I did not. lie aeked mo if I had been 
varcinatwl, wid I eaid that I had not. So I wont into 
his room and he had a freeh pustule^ and ho said, * It is 
Just right ioT the work, and I know just how to do it.* 
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BCratched my arm, and put in some virus. It went 
tlirough the several Btagee to maturation ; but it made so 
little impression on me that I had forgotten al! about it, 
from the time it was done until now, and I did not re- 
member that it had ever been done. But for that, of 
^course, I should have been in very great danger from 
having attended my friend Lucas bo long," My friend 
Lucas died that night, his death ereatiug a great com- 
motion among the studL^uts ; but none of them left. 
.Dvery man stuck to his post, and attended to his duties, 
I had always passed for more than I was worth. My 
'oung friends commonly thought I hud more talent than 
I possessed, and gave me credit for more than I de- 
eerved. At Charleston, when the class was about to 
break up and separate, the students held a meeting, at 
which I was not present, and knew nothing of. They 
appointed a committee to select a clasB valedictorian. I 
do not think that I ever was so surprised in my life as I 
was when that comniittoe called on me and said they 
wanted to have me deliver that valedictory address. I 
declined, of course. So when yonng Lneaa died, and 
rtbere were two or three other young men who also died 
small-pox from the college, in January, 1835, the stu- 
its held a meeting and appointed a committee to select 
a eulo^st in commemoration of the young men who bad 
died. Again, to my surprise, the snrpri«! of my life, of 
the three or four hundred young gentlemen students 
there, the committee waited on me and requested me to 
perform that office. Id both those instances, feeling 



incompetency for such a thing, I had the good sense and. 
courage to decline the proffered honor. 

Miss Edmunds was always fond of telling anecdotes, 
and I liked to bear her tell them. I always managed to 
have her tell them when I had invited any of my young 
friends to come there to take tea with me. One I espe- 
cially Ukcd to hear her tell, and it was this : She said that 
■when her mother was about seventy years of age tbcy 
Hved in North Sixth Street. Her mother and her aunt 
were often in the Iiabit, Sunday evenings, of going 
around and visiting her brother, who lived in Second 
Street, four blocks away, and not far north of "Walnut 
Street. One evening, about ten o'clock, these two old 
ladies, Mrs. Edmunds and lier sister, expected a nephew 
to come and walk home with them. The young man did 
not come, and the servants having retired, there was no 
one to accompany them home. At last they said, 
" "We should know that vre can go by ourselves, for 
our age will protect us." So the two old ladies started 
out by themselves. They were two very delicate, dried- 
up specimens of women, and in the darkness they looked 
like girls more than they did Hke grown women. The 
houses in that part of the city were quite far apart, 
and it WEB not to be wondered at that they were some- 
what afraid to go out at night all alone. Befiides, the 
neighborhood was infested by sailors and roughs. They 
hadn't gone twenty steps from their brother's house 
before they were accosted by two sailors. It was before 
the days of gas, and the streets were lighted by miaera- 
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ble lamps, which never threw a particle of light across 
the street. When they were accosted by these two sail- 
ors, the fellows began to make violent love to them. 
They both cried out, for they were sorely frightened, 
*' We are not young women ; we are both old women." 
But the sailors replied, by way of jeat : " Yes, we imder- 
Btand that : we have heard the same kind of talk before. 
We know old women from young women at any time." 
So each one grasped a woman, and one of them took his 
nnder bis arm and rnnning with his trophy across the 
street, held her face up to the dim lamp-light. Seeing 
hia mistake, he shouted out to his companion, " Patrick, 
you may drop yours, surely, because the one I have is as 
old and as ugly as the very divil ! " Thus they escaped 
irom their captors and, frightened almost to death, hur- 
ried on their way home. 

In Jefferson Medical College, and a great gun, was the 
iamous McClellan. lie was a great surgeon, and he was 
as well. He was very eccentric and erratic aa a 
teacher. His delivery was very spasmodic, but he talked 
sense all the time. Not that he had mnch system, bat 
whatever he said was to the point ; it was practical-— it 
was teaching — it was a tiling that one could carry home 
and remember always. At the time I waa a student in 
Jefferson College, the distinguished General George B. 
McClellan was a little boy, four or five years old, I 
have often reminded him of the time, which he could 
not remember. I used to pat him on the head, and give 
him six-pences to buy ginger-bread and taffy with. 
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Professor McClellan freqnently honored me by an J 
invitation to asBist him in enrgical operations, and I re- 
member one very remarkable case on ■wMcli lie operated. 
It created a great sensation at the time. It was a. case in 
■which he exseeted a portion of a necrosed rib, without I 
injury to the pleural cavity He talked to the patient all 
the time of his operation, for it was before tJie days of 
, and when it required great nerve to be a 
good surgeon. He would gouge and chisel and work 
away, and say to the man, "Courage, my brave fellow, 
courage ; we wound but to heal. It will soon be over." 
Then he would work away again, and again he would 
cheer up the patient, by saying, " Courage, my good fel- 
low ; be brave, for we wound but to heal ; it will soon be 
over. Courage, ray dear fellow ; it will soon be over." 

He was a great teacher, a great surgeon, and a great 
man ; and he was the founder of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege. He died comparatively young, and left a reputa- 
tion that is imperishable. 

In 1847 McClcUan left home one bright May morn- 
ing to make bia daily rounds. He walked erect along 
Chestnut Street, seemingly full of health and vigor, 
going from house to house to see his patients, while his 
coachman drove leisurely along, waiting wherever his 
master entered. Soon he was seen slowly descending 
the steps of a marble mansion bent over with agonizing 
pain. He entered his carriage and was driven rapidly 
home. His medical advisers were summoned. In a few 
hours he was in collapse, and in sixteen he was dead. 
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He died o£ perforation of the bowel just below the 
Bigmoid flesTire. The cause of death was septiciEinia 
and shock. And thus passed away one of the great sur- 
geons of the ago. 

ProfeSBor Patterson was the beat lecturer on anatomy 
then living. The nest best to him was Hurlburt, of the 
Charleston College. It made no odds what the Bnb- 
ject was, the studeat was always chained to it aa 
long as he chose to apeak. We never tired of hie en- 
Ihnsiasm or hia eloquence. He had one very bad habit, 
a dreadful peculiarity and a disagreeable one, especially 
for those who occupied the front seats. When he be- 
came very enthusiastie, and went to the highest pitch 
of his eloquence, he would forget himself and all around 
him, and would splutter and slobber and spit, the saliva 
flying in every direction, so that thoae who sat within a 
yard of him would be spattered all over. Of course the 
young gentlemen were too polite to say anything, and 
they would wipe off the drops from their faces when he 
■was fio earnestly teaching them and so eloquently dis- 
oonrsing to them. Every man in whose face he would 
happen to splutter hia saliva would watch, before he 
passed the amphitheatre, before raising his handkerchief 
to wipe it off. 

Patterson was very kind to the students, and always 

laged to help them out of their scrapes. He lent 
them money, and patronized them in every way that 
he could. He was a father to the students, and sympa- < 
tbized with them in all their effoi-ts. 
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I graduated from the Jeffereon Medical College^ in 
Philadelphia, on the first day of March^ 1S35. I studied 
very hard all winter, and even fonnd time for the dis- 
nection of a few tmbjecti>. Few students found time 
for diMAoetion during the graduating course, but I did 
and heard the graduating course of lectures besides. 
When I graduated, I felt absolutely incompetent to as- 
•umc the duties of a practitioner. Professor Patterson 
liad a/lvertised a private course of lectures for a month, 
and I, with thirty or forty others, young men like my- 
»elf, who felt that they didn't know much, concluded to 
take tlie private course. He delivered a course on 
" liegional Anatomy and Surgical Anatomy." When I 
graduated I presume I could have gone into the dissect- 
ing-room and cut down upon any artery, and put a liga- 
ture around it, but I knew nothing at all about the 
practice of medicine. 
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e practice of modicino — My first patient — My seoond — I ]e 
caator and go to Uaimt Meiga — M; first auL-ccaa. 
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JHNED to toy borne in South Carolina about tlie 
middle of May, 1835. I went home with evei-ytbing 
prepared to begin the practice of medicine. I had had 
no clinical advantages, no hospital experience, and had 
Been nothing at all of Bickness. I had been able to buy 
a fall Bet of instruments for Burgical operations, and I 
laid in a full stock of medicines in Philadelphia, Mj 
kther rented me an office on Main Street. I had a sign 
ited on tin, that would reach one tliird of the way 
acroBB the end of my office. It was certainly two feet 
long, and, like all yonng doctors jost starting, I wanted 
to let people know where I could be found. I attended 
,^y office, and was ready for consultation and for pa- 
'tientB. One morning, at the end of two or three weeks, 
ia I was sitting in my office quietly, surrounded by my 
■iihrary, which consisted of seven books, octavo volumes, 
[iftfely locked up in one of tlie little drawers in my 
(Oreau, Mr. Mayer, an important personage in the town, 
ime whistling along. Mayer had been its mayor; he 
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had been my tailor from the time I was a little boy. He I 
had made coats for me before I was permitted to wear 1 
tails to them. 

He flaid, " Good morning, Marion " (for nobody | 
called me doctor). I had Hved there all my life, knew j 
everybody in the town, and everybody called me Marion. 
" Have yon had any patients yet ? " 

I said, " No, Andy, I haven't had a patient yet." 

""Well," he said, "I wish you would go np to my ! 
honse and see my baby. It is very sick, and has been 
sick for some time. I wish you would go up pretty 
soon." 

I said, " Very well, I will go up immediately." He 
passed on to his shop, and I walked up to his house. 
I thought to myself that this was a good beginning, 
really. Here is the most important personage in the 
town who is my first patient, and if Andy Mayer patron- 
izes me my success will certainly be assured. "When I 
arrived I fonnd a child about eighteen months old, very 
much emaciated, who had what we would call the sum- 
mer complaint, or chronic diarrhcea. I examined the 
child minutely from head to foot. I looked at its gnms, 
and, as I always carried a lancet with me and had surgi- 
cal propensities, as soon as I saw some swelling of the 
gums I at once took out my lancet and cut the gums 
down to the teeth. This was good so far as it went.- 
Bnt, when it came to making up a prescription, I had 
no more idea of what ailed the child, or what to do for 
it, than if 1 had never studied medicine. I was at i 
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I perfect loss what to do, but I did not betray niy igno- 
I ranee to tlie mother. I blandly said : 
I "!Mra. Mayer, if yoa will have the kindness to send 
I J'ennie down to my office in the course of an honr from 
I this time, I will have medicine ready for the baby, and 
f "write out the directions how to give it." 
I I hurried back to my office, and took out one of my 
I seven volumes of Eberle, which comprised my library, 
I and found his treatise on the " Diseases of Children." I 
I hastily took it down, turned quickly to the subject of 
I " Cholera Infantum," and read it through, over and over 
I again, to the end raoat carefully. I knew no more what 
I to prescribe for the sick babe than if I hadn't read it all. 
I But it was my only resource, I had nobody else to con- 
I Bult but Eberle. By the by, he had a peculiar way of 
I filing his books with prescriptions, which waa a very 
I good thing for a young doctor. He was a good writer, 
I and a very practical man, and would be considered good 
I authority even at this time. The most natural thing in 
I the world for me to do was to begin. At the beginning 
I of his article of twenty or thirty pages there was a pre- 
l-aoription, but I do not remember whether it was a pow- 
^der or a mixture. There was chalk in it. So I eom- 
K pounded it as quickly as I knew how, and had every- 
I thing in readiness for the arrival of Jcimie. She took it 
W "back to the bouse, and the mother began to give it 
1 according to tlie directions, which were written out. I 
B "was very impatient for the time to come when I should . 
■tioake my visit, and see the cfEects of the medicine and J 
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t)je Eberle prescription. I was there punctually on 
time. I was very much Burprised to find tiie baby very I 
much as in the morning ; no better and no worse. I saw ' 
that as the medicine had done no good it was necessary I 
to change it. And so I i-equeeted Mi-a, Mayer to send ' 
Jennie down to my office again at a given time for a. 1 
new preBcription for the baby. I tamed to Eberle again, 
and to a new leaf. I gave the baby a prescription from 
the next chapter. Suffice it to say, that 1 changed leaves 
and prescriptions as often aa once or twice a day. The 
baby continued to grow weaker and weaker, " Is it pos- 
sible," I thought, " that this child can die ? Did any 
young doctor ever lose the first patient he ever had, and 
just as he was starting ont 1 Providence could not be so 
cruel as to allow me to lose my first patient, in a little 
town like this, with everybody talking about it, and es- 
pecially the child of so important a personage as Mr. , 
Mayer." I felt very unhappy about it. I 

Meantime, an old nurse was asked to come and take ' 
care of the cliild. It is well understood that there is a 
curious antagonism between old nurses and young doc- 
tors. They Ijave an idea that young doctors don't know 
a great deal, and the old nurses are not very far from 
right. This old nurse seemed to scrutinize me, and very 
particularly watched everytbing I said and did. Noth- \ 
ing escaped her, and I felt very uncomfortable in her ■! 
presence. I wished that she had never come there. 
However, one night I was sitting by the baby, in an anx- 
ious mood of mind, and wondering what was to turn up 
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was feeling its pulse, and watching it carefully. 
nurse sat on the opposite side of tlie bed, when 
triie said, " Doctor, don't you tliink that this baby ia going 
to die ? " I said, " No, madam, I do not think so, not at 
all," Externally, I was very calm and self-possesaed ; but 
internally I was not, for I really did not know what that 
child would do. Presently the child stopped breathing, 
and I thought it a case of syncope. I never dreamed that 
it could die. So I jerked the baby from the bed, and 
held its head down, and shook it, and blew into ita 
mouth, and tried to bring it to. I shook it again, when 
the old nurse laid her hand on my ehoulder gently, and 
said ; " No use shakin' that baby any more, doctor, for that 
baby's dead I " "Well, I laid the baby back in the bed, 
and my feelings can well be imagined at the idea that I 
had lost my first patient. 1 attended the funeral ; I was 
the chief mourner of all. Certainly its father and mother 
did not feel so badly over the loss of their child as I did 
at the loss of my fli-st patient. I was very melancholy 
id sad, for I thought tliat everybody in town would 
;ow that I liad lost my first case, and Mayer's baby at 
'that, and everybody was sorry for bim and for me. 

About two weeks had rolled around, and the depres- 

iiion which I had felt had somewhat subsided, when Mr. 

Ilias Kennedy came to my office one morning. Mr, 

'ennedy was foreman for Mr. Mayer, and I had known 

im all my life. He came in in somewhat of a hnrry, 

and said : 

"Marion, my baby is real sick, and I wish you would 
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go up to my hoiiBG and see it. I hope you will have bet- 
ter luck with it than jon did with Andy's baby." 

I said, "Elias, if I don't, I'll quit the town." I went 
up to see Mr. Kennedy's baby, and, as bad hick would 
have it, it was about the same age and game size as 
Mayer's baby, the same prostrating condition of things, 
and the same disease. I waa nonplused. I had no 
authority to consult but Eberle; so I took up Eberle 
again, and this time I read him backward, I thought I 
would reverse the treatment I had instituted with May- 
er's baby. So, instead of beginning at the first of tho 
chapter, I began at the last of the chapter, and turned 
backward, and turned the leaves tlie same way, and re- 
versed the prescription. The baby got no better from the 
very first. I did not have any consultation in the first 
case, for there was no doctor in town to counsel with; 
for my old preceptor. Dr. Jones, had gone to Tennessee 
1 a visit to hia sister, and he was the only doctor in tho 
town besides myself. He returned while I was in attend- 
ance upon Mr. Kennedy's baby. As soon as he came 
home I went to see him. I said: "Dr. Church," (every- 

Ibody called him Dr. Church) " I lost Andy Mayer's baby 
since you have been away. If you had been here he 
would have lived. But he is dead ; and now Elias Ken- 
nedy's is sick and I want you to go and see it and save 
DO 
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" I will go," he said, " with pleasure, Marion." 
" But I want you to go at once," I said ; " there ia 
DO time to wait." 
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So the dear, good old doctor went up with me to 
Elias's very cheerfully, and -went into the room. lie 
was clear-headed and looked at tlie patient carefully, and, 
at the first glimpse, he knew all ahout it. No ques- 
tions TPere necessary, and immediately afterward he was 
BBtiefied. He proposed that we would have a consultar 
tion, and so we went out for that purpose. It was 
pretty hot in the house, and so wo went out on the 
ebady side, in the comer of the chimney. The first 
thing he said to me, when we got there, was: "Well, 
Marion, that bahy is going to tlie." 

I said, " The devil, you say ; you don't say that this 
l)aby is going to die J " 

He said that it eonld not recover. 

"Then," I said, "if this bahy dies, doctor, I shall 
never be yonr successor in this town, for I shall leave." 

He replied, " Marion, that baby is going to die ; it 
will die to-night," And it did die, and it died that 
night. Again I had to be chief mourner at the funeral 
of another little lost citizen of Lancaster. I went home 
sadder than ever. I just took the long tm sign-board 
from my office door. There was an old well back of 
the bouse, covered over with boards. I went to the 
well, took that sign with rae, dropped it in there, and 
covered the old well over again. I was no longer a 
doctor in the town of Lancaster. 

I was then so demoralized, and eo disgusted with my 
beginning in the profession, that if I had had money 
1, or any money at all, even the small sum of 
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five thousand dollars, I would not have given another ' 
dose of medicine. But there was no other alternative 
for me. Being obliged to continue in the profession 
that I had started in, I wae determined to make up my 
deficiency by hard work ; and this was not to come from 
reading books, but from observation and from diligent 
attention to the sick. 

I then made up my mind to leave my country for 
my couutry's good, and establish a home in the far West. 
I had had the misfortune to lose my first two patients, 
and the thought of it was too terrible to be borne. I had 
nerer heard of such terrible luck, and never tliought 
that auch misfortune could ever happen to any young 
man in the world. However, I had one other patient 
in Lancaster, and he waa the rich man of the town, old 
Captain McKenna, who owned half of the village and 
one hundred slaves. He would get on sprees occasion- 
ally, lasting two or tliree "weeks, and they always wound 
up with dehriura tremens. He waa on one of liis regu- 
lar old "blow-outs," and, to my great surprise, he sent 
for me. I attended him very carefully for two days 
and nights, and got him over his frolic. He waa de- 
lighted, and gave me a ten-dollar bill. That waa the first 
money I ever made in the practice of medicine, and the 
only money I ever got in Lancaster. The patients that 
onght to have lived died, and tlie one that ought to 
have died got well 

On the 13th of October (183.5) my father and I start. J 
ed for Alabama. The " tbirteeuth," by the w^, 
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llwaya been a hicky day with me, and eo Las Friday. 
I was bom on Friday. Some years ago, when I was one 
' the snrgeons in the Woman's Hospital, we met, four 
E ns, to select operating days, each having a separate 
lay, and I said at once : " Gentlemen, I will relieve your 
jninds, so far as I am concerned, and in regard to the 
day, by selecting Friday as my own, and yon can divide 
the other days among yourselves to suit your ideas." 
Mj father had famished me with a fine horse and a 
Ifittle Tankee carry-all, and in this my medicines, in- 
•amenta, and the same old library of seven volumes, 
were safely stowed away in the back of the wagon. 
My destination was Marengo County, Alabama. I had 
heard glowing accounts of the country and its rich- 
ness, and of the opportunities afforded to young men 
who located there ; especially if they had energy and 
enterprise. It took us about three weeks to go from 
Lancaster to Mount Meigs, Montgomery County, Ala- 
, bama. When we arrived at Mount Meigs we made a 
^'})alt of a few days, for we Iiad many friends living there 
^0 had removed from South Carolina at a previous 
Kdate. All of them began to persuade mo to remain 
f ftere at Mount Meigs, where there were people that 
rknew me when I was a boy. I was not disposed to do 
P«0; but my father said, "Why should you go farther t 
■Ton had better stop where people here know yon, and 
have an interest in yon, than to go to Marengo, where 
no one will have any personal interest in yon." Rather 
iiust my wCl, however, for I didn't like to give up 
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that I had started out with, I coDsented to etup 
at Mount Meigs. 

There were two doctors there. Dr. Charles Lucas 
was a man about fifty years of age, a splendid man, who 
had a great reputation as a doctor. He was a great 
politician, a great talker, a great planter, was very rich ; 
owned two or tliree hundred slaves, made large quanti- 
ties of cotton, and was a man. who exerted a vast influ- 
ence in the country. He was an old bachelor and tept 
" open house " and good cheer for everybody that called. 
The other was Dr. Chiiders. He was a very much older 
man, and he was a character. He had an enormous 
reputation as a doctor. He bled and purged, and gave 
mediciiie from the time ho was called to the patient 
■nntil the patient was called away. If the patient sur- 
Tived Dr. Chiiders and the disease together, he had a 
lease of life that would carry him up to old age. Dr. 
Chiiders never lived more than two years in any one 
place. He had practiced in every little town and village 
all through Georgia, from Angueta to Columbia; was 
quoted as authority in medicine all over the States of 
Georgia and Alabama, though I do not know that he 
had ever written anything. Still he was a very wonder- 
ful man, and he always left an impression with every- 
body that lie knew a good deal more that he really did. 
I muBt say that in medicine }ie was learned. He was a 
very peculiar looking man. He was small, rather stoop- 
Bhouldorod, always walked with his hands as if he was 
tirod, holding one hand on each lapel of his coat, hia 
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liDad Btooped over to one side — he seemed to be pulled 
over in that direction by an enormouB nose. He had a 
pleasant voice, and seldoni raised it abovo a whisper, 
and he alwaja spoke, in the main, in a sort of confi- 
lential way to everybody and on any sabject. He was 
iver in a hurry, was always prompt in his attention 
to the duties of his profession, and was one of the kind- 
of men. lie believed in the lancet, and it was ntrely 
lat he didn't bleed his patient : it made no difference 
■hat the disease was. 
I well remember his inviting me to go out into the 
country once, a distance of three or four niilee, to see a 
patient, a Miss Ashurst. She was a very beautiful 
woman in the last stages of consumption. She had the 
'BBual afternoon hectic flushes of this mthless disease. 
ifihe was nothing but a skeleton, and certainly had but 
» few days to live. But Dr. Chnders's theory was 
>fliat the lancet was necessary wherever the patient had 
appearance of fever. In our afternoon visit 
ito this beautiful, dying, angelic women, he found her 
the usual exacerbation of hectic. The skin was 
hot and dry, and tlie pulse about one hundred and twen- 
ty a minute. What was my surprise when Dr. Child- 
ers said, " Miss Aahurst, I believe, as yon have a good 
■al of fever, I will have to draw a little blood from 
This was said in the sweetest, mildest, most gen- 
flemanly tones possible. So he took from his pocket a 
COT^, and drew it over the little skeleton arm above the 
elbow. Presently the blood came trickling down from 
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the elbow, and, wlien a tableapoonfnl had run, the poor 
little woman fainted and fell over. "All," said he, 
" tliftt is juBt what I wanted. Now she will be better " j 
aud she was better, but it was the "better " that cornea 
^th death. The practice at that time was heroic; it 
■was marderoiiB. I knew nothing about medicine, but I 
had fienae enongh to see that doctors were killing their 
patients; that medicine was not an esact science; that 
it was wholly empirical, and that it would be better to 
trust entirel/ to Nature than to the hazardous skill of 
the doctors. 

Dr. Childers had then been about eighteen months in 
ICount Meigs, and it was about time that he was prepar- 
ing to leave there. He was very glad of the opportun- 
i^ to wolcomo me to Mount Meigs, provided that I 
ironld buy him out I had no money with which to 
do this ; and yet it was somettdng to have his influence ; 
Indoixl, it was a good deal. However, he agreed to take 
my note for two hundred dollars, give me his books and 

iioinoa, and recommend me to his patients generally 
lib tlio aouutry. Two hundred dollars at that time was 
Ikbout Ofpial to one thousand dollars now. Of conrse 
tllD bargain was a very good one for me and not a very 
bltd Olio for hun ; for ho was going away anyhow. So 
I waa Boon regularly installed at Mount Meigs as a prac- 
ttoing physician. This was about the middle of Novem- 
ber, hSS.*). The tirst patient that I had there came in 
this way : 

Dr. liUoos, I Baid, was a great politician. He w&a a 
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bank director, and, as a bank director he wielded a great 
power in the country. lie had become a bank director 
of tlie State of Alabama, and it was necessary for bim to 
go to the Legislature, wliich then met at Tuscaloosa, in 
pthe western part of the State, and two or three weeks 
("Were required for the electioneering necessary for thia 
directorship. ... I think he was gone more than a 
month, and I am quite sure that be was away five or six 
weeks before he could be certain of bis election. Mr. 
Ivans arrived one morning, about eleven o'clock, from 
(the neighborhood of Union Springs, Macon County. He 
said that bo had come for Dr. Lucas, but, as be was 
away, he would be glad if I would go with him to eee 
Mrs. FitzGreene, who was very iJl with puerperal fever. 
Ihe was the daughter of Mr. Benjamin Baldwin, They 
le of fortune and favor, and, of course, a call 
Bnch a family was a very important one. But 1 said, 
No, I can not go with yon ; you want an older man 
lU I am, and a man with experience. I haven't the 
knowledge that will satisfy the case, and I think ^at 
you had better go to Montgomery and get some of the 
swell doctors there to attend to tbc case.'' 

He said "No;" that everybody spoke well of me in 
Mount Meigs, and recommended me highly, and be 
'ould not be satiefied unless I would return with him. I 
id then been in Moimt Meigs about a month, or rather 
tibout two weeks. However, bo persuaded mo to go with 
Iiira, and we started in an Lour afterward. "Wo rode 
all that evening, and did not arrive at Mr. Baldwin's . 



nntil nine o'clfick tliat Diji;ht. We passed tliiougli a wild- 
erness country occupied by the Indians, wbose eamp-firee 
wo could see in every direction, a country without roade, 
and the only way of reaching the place was hy going 
along littlu Indian trails, and in one instance through the 
swunip of Cuhahatchee. It was very cold ; the countiy 
W118 wild, and the wolves were howling in every direc- 
tion. "With Indian camps, and the howlings of the 
wolvofl, the Hcene was a novel one for me, indeed. 

Mr. Baldwin lived in a double log-cabin, Eurroanded 
by twonty or tliirty negro-hauses, distant a few hundred 
Janli* from Iiis cabin. The country was being partly 
ulourod up for the cultivation of cotton. Everything was 
BO rough and imcoutb on the outside that I did not ex- 
pect to find anything on tho ineide to contradict the 
iinproHsion niadu by tlie external appearance of things. 
Wlien I went in, Mr. Baldwin was sitting with his 
feet to a blazing big fire, and the room was altogether 
very cheerful and comfortable. He was glad to see 
me, and welcomed me as if I had been a real doctor. 
I had forgotten to say that, though I was twenty- 
two years old, I hud no beard and looked like a boy. 
Abont as soon as I entered the room, I discovered a 
piano. I said to myself, "I didn't expect to find a 
piano in this wilderness; who would have dreamed of 
iti" In about twenty miiuitCH I heard a door open 
and a mstling, and, looking bclilnd, thoro was one 
of the most beautiful young wnmon I have ever seen 
in all my life. Slio was tall, grin'cdil, highlycducated, 
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dsome, and accoraplislied. If I had not been then en- 
gaged to be married, I am btito I Blionld have yielded 
to the beauty, and to the charms and faecinationa of 
the eurroundinga of this lovelj young woman. But we 
»n became very good friends, and I made a contidante 
her, and that put us on very good and warm social 
ilations. Her eister was the patient, and, after they 
,ve us something to eat, I was incited into the sick- 
I found Dr. Bronson in attendance. He was a 
iSn over fifty years of age, had had the advantages of a 
medical education, bat, unfortunately, he drank— 
bad even been drunk diuing the management of tJiis 
case, which was very critical. I went with him to the 
Bick patient. The child had been bom about six daya 
ifore. The mother was extremely ill, and I had eenee 
to see that she was dangerously so, and I also 
had good sense enough, in our consultation, to see that 
a little tact was necessary. I said, " My dear doctor, I 
find that you have manage<l this case strictly in accord- 
lee with the principles laid down by our very best 
ical authorities." That was politic, for, as I said, I 
lUy did not know, I told him that I approved entire- 
of the course pursued, and that I had nothing to do; 
alteration or suggestion to make in his treatment. 
lis, too, was politic ; for I didn't know what to sug- 
Thoy were very much pleased with my gcntle- 
mly deportment and kindly manner, and would not 
let me think of returning home tlie next day. 

I found myself moat comfortably situated, with thia 



beautifnl girl ss a c»inpamoTi, and ehe had a first cousin^ 
a Miss , who was certainly as beautiful and ae ac- 
complished. These gu-la had just returned from a high 
scliool in Georgia, where they had had the advantages of 
the best education that could be obtained for young ladies 
at that day and time. I remained there two or threa 
dayBj going through the formalitieB, two or three times a 
day, of consulting with the doctor, and leaving him to 
manage the case as he pleased, while the girls and myself 
galloped through the country on fleet horses, visiting 
places of interest in the wilderness. 

Just before I came away, Mr. Evans said to me, 
" Doctor, Mrs. McElroy's overseer is very rick, and has 
had two or three doctors to Bee hira within tlie last fort- 
night, and we think that he la going to die." People 
living in a wilderness had to send thirty or forty miles 
for a doctor, and put off post-haste if anybody was seri- 
ously ill. The doctors would come once, prescribe for 
the patient, and would never come hack again. That 
poor fellow had had two or three doctors, one from Troy, 
in Pike County, and another from somewhere else. Still 
he was very ill, and so Mr. Evans asked mo if I would 
go over and see him. I said I had rather not, and lie 
had better send for somebody else, some of the big doc- 
tors. I said, " lie won't care to see me ; I haven't the 
knowledge and reputation sufGcieut to take the charge of 
such a ease as that. It has baffled the skill of all the 
doctors, and I have no desire to undertake anj-thing that 
I know so Uttle about." However, he insisted on my 




AN AWKWARD ACCIDENT. 

I going. So tbe two giria and I monnted our horses, and 
L we galloped over to Mrs, McElroy's, distant about tliree 
I in lies. 

A yery imfortunftte thing happened to me on the 

I'fixcureion. On the road, we came to an Indian old field, 

VAbont three hundred yards across. The girls bantered me 

for a race across that old fielil ; and so we all put spurs to 

our horses, and went it like madcaps. Just as we got to 

the end of Uie race (of course the girls beat me) I drew 

up my horse suddenly, straightened myself in the stirrups, 

when I heard something go " r-r-r-rip," and then I heard, 

I to my horror, something tear loose about my breeches. 

■ I had purchased a new pair of pantaloons just before 

letnrting on this visit to Mr. Evans, and, to my dismay, 

■they were spht down behind, right in the very middle. I 

aid my handkerchief down on the pommel of my saddle, 

and said, " God bless the man who invented frock eoata." 

■"When I got to the place, I was in a tpandaiy. I didn't 

310W what was to be done, for the breeches were torn 

ipen about six inches in the crotch. But I made a 

joke of it, and told the girls that I was a ruined man, 

I when we got into the house they kindly ofEered to 

Pfepair the damage; and so I was sent into another 

K)m, and, taking the garment off, passed it through 

he door to them, to be sewed up. While they were so 

ingaged they had a good frolic over the affair. I put 

'the pantaloons on, and we had a hearty laugh over the 

ftccident. They were sensible girls and appreciated the 

ftfiair as well as a boy would. 
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By and by Mr. Evans arrived, and he said, " Now, 
doctor, wB will go into the cabin and see Mr. Adams, 
the ' overseer.' " He had apprised Mr, Adams of my 
arrival, and when I entered the room the poor, suf- 
fering man turned himself to one aide, and, rolling 
his keen eyes up to me, said to Mr. Evans, "My 
God, Evana, do you call that thing a doctor? Take 
him away J take him away. I have got no uee for 
Bueli a looking man as that. I am too a sick a man 
to be fooled with. Take Lira away." Keally, I did 
not blame the poor fellow, for, had I been as sick a 
man as he Wits, I should have been of his opinion. I 
did not get into a bad humor, as many a foolieh doc- 
tor docs, or would have done, on such an occasion, but 
simply said, "Mr. Adams, I haven't come here to see 
you aa a doctor, but simply to gratify Mr, Evans ; I 
haven't the least desire to prescribe for you. I have 
great sympathy for you, and for everybody else who 
is sick, and I want to see them get well. I haven't 
the knowledge or experience necessary to treat any man 
who is as sick as you are, or as you seem to be." 

Ue was quieted down by my kind words and suave 
manner, and eaid, "Tou will forgive me, won't yon)" 
I eaid, " I have nothing to forgive yon for. I did not 
come here either to prescribe for you, or even to in- 
vestigate your case." He said, "I will give you my 
history, since yon are so good as to come and see me, 
and you have been so kind." And then he gave me 
a minute account of his attack and sickness. I made 




prescription, and left liini soon after, and rode back to 

[r. Evans's ; the next day I rode back to Mount Meigs, 

after tiua very curious experience in tlie wild woodu o£ 

Macon County, in tlie Creek Nation. Tbe lady who Lad 

I puerperal fever died the day after I left. 

Just exactly four weeks from tliat day, wbich 
■ought it up to the 17th of December, Mr. Evans 
I came to Mount Meigs again, for Dr. Lucas to go and 
f see Mr. Adams, who waa still very ill. Dr. Lucas waa 
a Tuscaloosa, and bo lie came after me. I said ; " I will 
I not go; I met the man once, and I am not the man 
I he wants to attend his case. I do not know anything 
I about his case, and I can not go." 

Mr. Evans said, "Since you were there we have 
I had eight or nine doctors to see hini from different 
I parts of the State, and one from G-eorgia, and nobody 
i does anything for him, and you imisi go with me." 

Most unwillingly, so far as the patient was con- 

I cemed, but most willingly, eo far as the recollection of 

I those two charming young ladies was concerned, I 

1 mounted my horac, and went with Mr. Evans to see Mr. 

I Adams. I found Mr. Adams emaciated to a skeleton, 

I and BO changed that I should hardly have known him. 

He was very willing for me to investigate his case, for 

he was used to having doctors investigate it, and all to 

no profit. Nobody seemed to iinderstand what waa the 

matter with him. But my having seen him previously, 

I and having gotten from him a minute history of the case 

the early stages of it, tliis experience was now 
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of the case. ^^| 
lis back, and ^^ 



service to ms in arriving at a 

When I carae to turn hira partly over on 
pat him on the liver, the right side, and the abdomen, 
I found that the right side of the abdomen was liigher 
than the other ; and, when I discovered that there was 
fluctuation, I immediately said : " There is matter here, 
and it must come out, or thia man will die. It will have 
to be opened and come out." Mr. Adams said, "But 
how can that be bo, when eo many doctors have seen 
and examined ine, and none of them have found it 
out?" 

I said : " Of thia I am sore. I am not much of a 
doctor, but when it comes to seeing and feeling and 
handling things, I know something, and I know that 
there is matter in tJiis belly, and it either comes out or 
you will die. There is a young doctor living in your 
neighborhood, that you have never heai-d of." 

"Who is he?" asked Mr. Adams. 

"Ho is Dr. Baker; a graduate of my own college 
in Philadelpliia, a year ago ; a young Tantec, who lias 
come down to seek his fortune in the South, and he 
livcB not far from here," 

"Tea" said Mr. Evans, "I have heard of him." 

I said; "I wish you would send for him to eome 
over here. As soon as be comes, he will know what 
is the matter with you, and ho will have good sense 
enough to see it as I do. lie will indorse what I have 
to say, because he lias had the same training in the 
same great medical school from which I was graduated." 
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That required a day, and I didn't mind, aa I had 
I the two pretty girls to tali; to. Dr. Baker was sent 
■Jor, and he came over the next day (the ISth), in the 
r morning. We examined tlie patient very minutely, and 
then we went out and sat on the fence, under a white- 
oak tree, for a conanltation. I said : 
^^_ " Well, Baker, there is some matter there." 
^^^ft He said, " No, I don't think so." 
^^^v I said, " Well, what is it then ? " 
^^B He replied, " Fungns hfeinatodee." 
^^^ I said : " If he has fungus hsmatodes, he will die ; 
^^^Land if ho has matter in there he will die, if you do not 
^^^Bpnt a knife into it. If he has fungns hsematodee, wo 
^^Vmight to give him a chance for his life, by sticking a 
I knife into it." 

He eaid : " I am opposed to any Hni^cal operations." 

That hlocked the game completely. But I was not 

ing to see the man die without any effort made to 

s him. So I proposed a counciL Mr. Billy Dick, 

!rho was the great authority in that neighhorhood, to 

whom everybody appealed and looked for advice, and 

'■tiiree or four of his neighbors, were called in, Mr. Dick 

was a clear-headed man, of eound judgment, capable of 

weighing evidence, and much respected in the coai- 

tounity, 

" Glentlemen," I said, " our consultation reaulta in a 
ifference of opinion between us. There is no doctor in 
iie neighborhood to decide, and I will make a statement 
: the case, and leave you gentlemen to decide what , 
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I should be done. It is my opinion, gentlemen, tliat Mr. 
Adama has pus in bis abdomen, probably in tLe liver. 
It IB the opinion of Dr. Baker tliat it is not pus, but that 
it is a malignant disease. Be it one or the other, he will 
die if left as he is. If it is pus, it shoidd be evacuated, 
and he will get well almost immediately. If it is what 
Dr. Baker thinks, sticking a knife into him might shorten 
his life a little, but not miicli. Death is certain if we do 
nothing. I think we ought to open it and see what it 
is. We leave it to you, gcDtlemen, whose advice to fol- 
low — mine or Dr. Baker's." 

Mr. Dick spoke up at once, saying: "We will follow 
your advice." 

I said, " Very well." So we went into the room — it 
was before the days of auiestbetics — and, pulling out a 
bistoury, I plunged it into his bellj. I think it was one 
of the happiest moments of my life when I saw the mat- 
ter flow and come welling up opposite that bistoury. It 
discharged two quarts of matter at once, and continued 
discharging for two or three days. A few days after 
that Mr. Adams was able to walk out, and a week after 
be rode over to Mr, Dick's, seven miles, and dined. lie 
subsequently married Mrs. McElroy. It was my first 
sni^cal operation in Alabama. lie became a rich man, 
went to Texas, and he has descendants in that State now. 

Of course, this operation and its success gave me a 
great reputation in the neighborhood, and it was reflected 
back to Monnt Meigs. I bad engaged board at Miss 
Judkina*s, and it made me a comfortable and pleasant 
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home. My prospects were brightening. I was making 
friends every day, and before six weeks had rolled aronnd 
I felt so secure in my new position and location, and es- 
pecially in my prospects, that I thought that I could 
safely return to my native town to get married to the 
girl whom I had loved from the time of my schoolboy 
days. It was about the 1st of February, 1836, that I 
arrived in Lancaster, having been a week on the road in 
the stage. When I said that I had come to claim the 
hand of my affianced, and take her to my home with me 
in the West, her mother begged and implored me to wait 
until the following December. I was greatly disappoint- 
ed, but I was obliged to bow to the wishes of my sweet- 
heart's mother. 



CHArXEK X. 

7be Seminole war — A joume? to FLiladelpluB and Kew York — An eipa- 1 
rience in Charlcaton — An eipcilitiou nguinat the Orei-k Indiwis— A. 
Bicklj BeasoD — An attsck of fever. 

At that time the Seminolo war liad jast broken out, 
and my brother and all the other young men of Lancas- 
ter were forming a vohinteer company to go to the war. 
After three days' notice they started, and I was so fired 
with tlie war spirit by my visit to South Carolina that I 
waa ready for anything, and was exceedingly anxious to 
follow my comrades and the friends of my yonth to 
Florida. 1 was determined to do it ; but my father 
begged me not sacrifice my foothold in Alabama, and 
said that if I went I should lose everything that I had 
gained there. He had been for a long time wishing to 
Bend my sistere, one of whom was twelve and the other 

I ten, to Philadelphia to school. And, more out of a pre- 
text for keeping me from going to the Florida war than 
to take them to Phikdelphia, he begged me to go with 
them to Phikdelphia, as lie was not able to go. He did 
not intend to send them for perhaps a year, but used this 
as a pretest to keep me from going to Florida. 
We left for Phikdelphia about the 10th of February, 
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^^^Fl836. It was a cold winter, and the severity of the 
I Beason killed the orange and China treea at the South 

in great nnmbera. We had a very bad time getting 
^^^ North, traveling by Btage all the way. There were snow 
^^^■Snd ice from the time we struck Charlotte, North Caro- 
^^^Elina, and we were obliged at different places to stop on 
^^^E acconot of the blockade. At Frederickabnrg we had to 
^^^K remain four days, and when we arrived at Washington 
^^H "we were obliged to remain three or four days there. In 
^^B Baltimore we had to remain two or three days before we 
^^B oonld go on to Fbiladelphia. The enow was deep and 
the ice obstructed travel in every direction. At last we 
landed in Philadelphia, about the 1st of March. We 
^^^ were more than two weeks going. During the three 
^^^■days that I was in Washington I went to the capitol, 
^^Hbnd liad an opportunity to see the freat men of the 
^^^ nation. Among them were Henry Clay, Daniel Web- 
ster, Benton, Calhoun, Van Buren (who was President 
^^^ then), John Qniiicy Adams, and others of note. 
^^^L Arriving in Philadelphia, I placed my sisters in Misa 
^^^K£dmunds's school, where I had been boarding a year 
"before. I remained there a week or ten days, renewing 
aequaintance with my old friends, and then took my de- 
^^^ parting for the South, by way of New York. It took 
^^^Ktwenty-fonr honrs to go from New York to Philadelphia, 
^^^B% distance now covered in ninety minutes. I remained in 
^^^B^New York about a week, and I recollect one Sunday — I 
^^Hwaa boarding in Beekraan Street, at a Quaker boarding- 
^^^Utouse, not far from where the " Times " office is now J 
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located — walking out into the country with a yonng 
medical etudeut. We walked and walked till I was 
tired, and we went into tlie fields where they were bnild- 
ing Bome new houses, which were very beautiful. I 
wondered why they should be building houses away out 
there in the fields. I said, the town can certainly never 
grow enough to come away up here. The fields I visited 
tlien, and the new houseB I saw building, and thought 
were so far in the country, were in what is now Wash- 
ington Square and Lafayette Place. 

I took the steamer for Charleston, and arrived there 
the first of April, without a dollar in my pocket, I 
hoped that, being in my own native state, it would 
be easy enough for me to raise money, and I was sure 
that I should see friends and get from them money 
enough to return to Alabama, I stopped at the best 
hotel, the " Carolina Coffee-House," and I immediately 
looked over the list of arrivals to see if there was any- 
body there that I knew from the up-country ! There 
was no name that I was familiar with. Then I went 
to the Planters', to Miott's, and looked all over town, 
to see the registers, and to see if there was any one 
there, and, to my utter amazement and dismay, there 
was not a name that I had over seen or heard of before. 
The next day I made the same rounds of the hotels, 
and all in vain ; and then the next day, but I could 
find not a name that I knew or over had heard of before. 
Then I was in ntter despair ; what to do I did not 
know. I could not stay there much longer ; I was 
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'.obliged to go home, and yet hadn't a penny in my 
I was too proud to go and ask any of the 
professors in the Medical Colliige to lend me money. 
Indeed, during the wiuter that I was there, I was so 
, reticent that I did not make many acquaintances among 
"the profesaors, and knew none of them very well, ex- 
cept the demonstrator of anatomy, Dr. John Bellin- 
ger, At last I remembereil having heard my father 
speak of a coin mission- merchant in Charleston, by the 
name of John Robinson ; that a good many years ago 
he nsed to trade with him, and bought a great many 
groceries of him, and other supplies, such as were usual 
in the stock of an ordinary country store. The idea 
occurred to me that I would go to Mr. Robinson, and 
tell him frankly who I was and my condition, and ask 
iim to help me. So I inquired the way to his office, 
and was directed, and then I walked down to the pier 
and looked in. I could not have the heart to ask a 
stranger to lend me fifty dollars. I soliloquized : " What 
if he thinks that I am an impostor? What if ho thinks 
that I am really the son of Colonel Sims, and yet might 
be a swell swindler ? " So I went back to the hotel to 
pass another night, wondering what I should do. I took 
the round of the hotels, thinking that perhaps some one 
e np-country would be in the city, but all to no 
riie next morning, in a state of despair, I went 



Psgain to Mr. Robinst 



The first time I inquired for 



him I was told that be was not in his office. I stood 
Liihere with an adiing heart and bewildered mind, Thei 
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Becond time I timidlj inquired if lie vra& io, and was 
told that be was not, but that Le would be back sood, 
in the couree of half an hour. I was glad that bo waa 
not in, I was bo licavy-heartcd and sad and luibapp^, and 
I Bcareely knew what to do. But, by and by, after etand- 
ing lounging around at his office for a little time, the 
Lalf-bour passed, and he returned, I weut into the 
Btore, and was shown into Lis private office and connf^ 
ing-rooni. lie was a splendid, fine-looking old fdlow, a 
Scotchman I thought from hia accent. I said : 

"Mr. Robinson, I am Dr. J. Marion Sims, of Ala- 
bama, and I am the son of Colonel Sims, of Lancaster. I 
left home not long ago to go to Philadelphia with my sis- 
ters, leaving them at school. I have journeyed thus far 
on my return home. I have been a little improvident, 
not extravagant, and not dissipated. Unfortunately, I 
am out of money, entirely so, and now I leave it to 
you to judge whether I am an impostor. I know I am 
an honest man, aud I ask you to lend me fifty dollars 
to carry ine to my borne in Mount Meigs." 

"I will gladly do it," be said, in a minute. "I 
know your fatlier very wcU, and I know that you are 
JHSt what you represent yourself to bo, and what I take 
you to be." 

I never was so relieved in all my life aa I waa by 
hie generosity and kindness. He said, " When will 
you leave)" 

I replied, " Jnst as soon as I can settle my bill at 
the hotel. I have been here now four days, looking at 
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the hotel registers, thinking I luiglit lind 
from Columljia, or some other up-country town, from 
my home. I could find no one, and in mj state of de- 
epair I have thrown myself on your generosity. I will 
return the money as soon a^ I get to my home in Ala- 
i bama." 

He said, " If you will wait until the day after to-mor- 
row, my son William is going to Marengo. He is a 
good traveling companion, and I think you will like him 
yery much." 

I waited, and on the day named I started, with young 
Mr. Eobinson as a traveling companion, and arrived 
Bafely at my destination. But that visit made a deep 
impression on me, and the kind reception I received sank 
deep into my lieart. I know that I have paid the money 
I borrowed of Mr. Robinson, over and over again, to 
■ many a man in want. I badn't the conscience to de- 
I cline when called upon, as I reflected on my feelings 
I that I experienced that morning iu Charleston. I have 
helped many a man unworthily, simply because I j 
thought it was better to let money go in that way than ^ 
to turn a man away who was deserving of assistance. 

Soon after we passed into the Creek Nation the war 
broke out. Indeed, the stage that we went on was about 
t tiie last that was allowed to pass, or that went from 
I Georgia to Montgomery, Alabama, and a day or two 
Lafter that the stages were attacked by the Creek In- 
Idians, and the passengers and drivers murdered. The j 
I Vrhole country was in a turmoil, and volunteers were J 
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called from every quarter to keep the Indians within 
bounds, and to prevent their raids upon the settlers, 
until the forces of the regular army could be concen- 
trated. As there were no railroads then, it took a long 
time for General Gaines to f;et sufficient troops into 
the Creek Nation to quell the turmoi]. Volunteers 
■were called for, and Mount Meigs sent its quota. Cap- 
tain Merrill Asliurst issued tJie call for volunteers, and 
in three days he was at the head of one hundred and 
twenty of the finest-monuted young men in the country 1 
They were armed with shot-guns and riflea, and each 
with his private arms. I was in the rants. A regi- 
ment had been called out from Montgomery, and I was 
offered the position of assistant surgeon in the regiment. 
But I preferred to go under Captain Ashurat's com- 
mand, with my friends, as a private. "We were in the 
Creek Nation five weeks — a little over a month — where, 
afl I have often said to my friends, I " have fought, bled, 
and died for my country." Captain Ashurst had a diffi- 
cult position to fill, for every man was the equal of every 
other man, and every man felt that no other man was his 
superior ; and so he had the most unruly set of fellowa 
entirely to manage. Dr. Hugh Henry, of Montgomery, 
was the major in command of the battalion, Ashurst'a 
men were very unndy and impatient, and they didn't 
want to be confined to the military drill and discipline; 
and they wanted to be on the move and scouting all the 
time. Major Henry hardly knew what to do with 
thorn. At Ia8t, Captain Ashnrst went to him one day, 
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I he said : " Major, I don't know how I am to n 









ag6 these joong men, unless you just give me the privi- 
lege of doing as I please. They are all of the very best 
blood in the country, and I can't drive them. I couldn't 
drive them to heaven, and yet I know that I conld lead 
them to hell. Just give me the privilege of going into 

iceega to-morrow." 

The major said: "I will send you off as advance- 

,rd." And so we marched off to Tusceega. When 
we arrived at Tusceega at night, we pitched our tente, 
and the spies of Opothleo-ho-holo, the chief of the Creek 
Nation, bo we found ont afterward, reported to him that 
one hundred and twenty volunteers had arrived at Tus- 
ceega, and were easy to cut off. He was a wise old man, 
and he said: "I do not believe it. White people are not 
fools. They would not send a hostile force of only one 
hnndred men to Tusceega. That is his advance-guard, 
and on either side of the town iiS a regiment behind them. 
I shall not molest them ; " and it was to his diatmst of 
his spies that we all owe our lives; for ho could easily 
have annihilated the entire hundred without trouble. 

It was a war without bloodshed. General Gaines 

arrived in time to send us all to our happy homes in 

five weeks, and that was enough to satisfy our love of 

iventure, and the exposure was sufficient to satisfy lis 

[th the honors of war. We reached Mount Meigs again 

the 5th of June, a hot, dusty day, glad enough to 
return to that peaceful abode. This five weeks for me 
was a great thing. I went into that command perfectly 
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trnknown, and a bo; in appearance, but a man in spirit; 1 
and I came oat of it with one hundred and twenlyl 
friends. All of tlie c-ommand were devoted frienda of 1 
mine and to me. It laid the foundatioa of raypopn-l 
larity so deeply tliat I was soon sent for as the doctopa 
for all tlie fellows that had been with me in that littlftv 
excurBion into the Creek Nation, 

I was not at home a week before I found myself I 
with plenty to do ; and daring Jnne and July I was BeatJ 
for in every direction to ees sick people, and there waal 
sickness enough in all conscience. The whole coontiyj 
was down with malarial fever. Tbere were not enough I 
well people to wait on the sick ones, and so it waal 
that in private families people suffered for the war 
of medical attendance and the want of nursing, 
Death seemed to me to walk in the wake of the doctors 
I have never known such a mortality as there was 
at that time. I had never had a day's sickni 
my life, and never thought that I conld be sick. Ohj] 
the 4th day of September I went to the plantation c 
Mr. John Ashurst. The Ashvirst family had taken mel 
up as a doctor — John, Robert, and Merrill, and AVard'l 
Crocket, who had married a sister, Miss Ashurst, andl 
the same boy that I had stack the pin in the chaseJ 
for when wo were schoolboys together at Lancaster-^ 
and through tlieir influence I had plenty to do. 

On the 4th of Sopteinber I went to John Ashnrst's^ 
who had a white house two miles from the village < 
Mount Meigs, where there were twenty or thirty sid 
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Tiegrocs. I went from cabin to cabin, prescribing for 
them, and I felt very tired from the day's work. Aboat 
twelve o'clock in the day, wlien I liad made ray ronnde, 
T felt a little shiver ran down my back. I made my way 
to tbe overseer'a house, and soon I had a heavier chill, 
and half an hour later a raging fever with delirium. 
The fever passed off, moderately, toward night, and I 
waa then barely able to mount my horse, and ride alowly 
back to Mount Meigs, where I went to bed. The nest 
day Dr. Lucas came to see me ; he was exceedingly 
kind to me and prompt in coming, nlthougb he was 

(■worked to death, going day and night, with more to 
do than he could possibly do well. When he came in, 
lie examined me very minutely. Looking around, he 
tew a little mulatto girl, Auarcha, in the room, and 
ie said, " Bring me a string, and a little cotton, and 
a bowl j I ara going to draw a little blood from the 
doctor." 

I eaid, "My dear, good doctor, you are not going to 
xd me, are you?" 
He said, " Yes, sir, old fellow, I'm going to bleed 



I said, " Doctor, do you think I will die to-night, or 
efore to-morrow, if you don't bleed me?" 

He replied, " No, by God 1 yon won't die before to- 
IDOrrow if I do not bleed you." 

" Then, doctor," I said, " you will escnse me if I ara 
t bled to-night." 
""Well," he eaid, "that is just ae you please; but 
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lit to be bled, I bad an idea that jou were i 



d contrary fellow, and now I know it. 

If I had been bled I 



now 1 
shoal d uever 1 



t weQl 



nor been here to tell yon this story. I was very ill ; 
the fever raged, and I didn't know how to arreet its 
progrees by the treatment with quinine. This waa be- 
fore the days of quininiBui, and fevers were allowed to 
take their course. PatientB were bled, purged, admin- 
istered tartar emetic, and given fever-mixtures every 
two hours during the twenty-four; the patients were ■ 
salivated, and the patients died, some of them sooner 1 
than others. Those who were bled and purged the 
strongest died the quickest. I got worse day by day. 
At last the fourteenth day came, and the fever atill 
coutinned. By that time there were no doctors to be 
bad. Often I was three days without seeing a doctor. 
I had no nurse ; poor Mrs. Judkins was down sick ; one 
son was expected to die in the same house, and all the i 
servants were sick. A little negro girl would sleep mi 
the room with me, and hand rae a drink of water occa^l 
eionally. But I had no treatment, and nothing to arrest j 
the progress of the disease or of the fever. On the fonivl 
teenth day of my illness a young Englishman, living inj 
Montgomery, a druggist, named Thomas E. Coster, hav- 1 
ing been out on a collecting excursion, happened to J 
arrive in Mount Meigs about sundown. He stopped at] 
the village hotel kept by Colonel Freeney. "While at :l 
supper he said to Mrs, Freeney, " Ton have a young 4 
doctor living here, a nice young fellow, whom I know I 



^H.Tery well. Last June I was in the Creek Nation with 
him. Ho was in Captain Ashnrst's company. He is 
from South Carolina. Can you tell me about him i " 

" Yes," said she, " I can tell you all about him. He 
ia a nice yonng fellow, and we all think a great deal of 
him, and we are all fond of him ; and be has made 
friends with everyhody. But he ian't going to be with 
UB long ; lie is going to die to-night, they tell me." 
" What ? Is that possible ! " he said. " Where doea 
^^LJie live ! Where is he ? I must go to see him." 
^^B. " Kight up the street, about one hundred yards," Mrs. 
Freeney said. 

So he came up to see me at once. I waa an emaci- 
ated skeleton, in the last agonies, and with little or no 
pulse, and a cold, clammy sweat. My pulse had not 
been felt below the elbow for some time ; but my mind 
was perfectly clear. He said, " Doctor, what are you 
taking? Who is attending you?" I said, "I haven't 
Been a doctor for three or four days," 

K"But," ho said, "are yon taking nothing? Don't 
3y give yon any brandy? Don't they give you any 
inine ? Have yon no nnrse ? " 
"No," I said, "I have no nnrse, for there are not 
!ll people enough to wait on the sick. Poor Mrs. Jud- 
kins is eiek in the next room ; her son is going to die, 
and there is nobody to wait on the well people or the 
^^^Hek ones. I feel that I am dying ; I think that I shall 
^^^■b to-night." 
^^^A "Who is to Bit up with yonl " he asked. When I 
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told liim tiwt I expected nobodr, be oootinoed, ** That I 
nin eat op with too, and see voa thiongh the m^itJ* 

1 tonied over utd wept like a chBd to eee sodi kin^ 
nesB, wbieb was perfectly difint^vsted. All tliat I re- 
member was that, dariDg the night, a soft hasd Uke & 
woman's would be pUeed back of mr head, and hia 
tender voice, saving, "Drink, doctor; tak« this drink; 
drink jost tlus ; it is oolj a little brand j ; ^ and very 
eooQ again the brand; would be poured down me, and 
then again the same voice would sa;, " Here, doctor, I 
hare eome quinine that I ttavel with, and I am going to 
give you some on mj own responsibiUty." I swallowed 
6ome of the moet nauseous doses thit night, but I fett 
that the hand of a ministering ang^ had been l^>iwiting 
me. 

The next morning he left me. He hade me not 
despair ; that taxay a man had recovered from a f 
tioa as severe as mine, and he hoped that I would get j 
well. That was the turning-point in my disease. The | 
reaction was brought about by the administering of tlie 1 
proper remedies in the hand of my friend Mr. Coe(ct'. I 
The pulse returned, and although he could feel it when 
he went away that morning, and said he hoped that I | 
would get well, still he has told me many a time that ' 
he never expected to eee me alive, or lay his eyes on n 
again. My recovery was very, very elow indeed. 

Alabama never saw so sickly a sea&on as that. 
Scarcely a single family escaped, and the whole oonn- 
try was left in mourning. One poor fellow, linng acroee 
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the way from us, who had moved there only six months 
tefore from Greorgia, lost his wife and two children and 
the only negro that he had. When he went to bury hia 
wife there was no one to help him, or that was well 
isnough to follow her coffln, but himself and two or 

reo negroes that officiated at the grave. That year's 
sicknesB was a great lesson to me, I learned much from 
ohEervatioQ and from experience, and especially how 
much mortahty followed the practice of the doctors. I 
lecauie exceedingly conservative; I never bled, and 

.ve as little medicine as possible. But it was not long 
■^before the practice of the country was completely revolu- 
tionized. The writings of Foame and Erskine, in Ala- 
bama, were the first to throw light upon the proper 

lethod of treating malaria and malarial fevers. Until 
the doctors were in the habit of bleeding 
and physicting people until the fever disappeared, and 
then giving them quinine, a grain or two, three times 
a day. But Fearne and Erskine and others preached 

le doctrine of giving it without any regard to prelimi- 

iry treatment, giving it always in the beginning, if 
ibie, and giving it in sufficient doses to affect the 

item at once. But to return to myself: I was con- 
to the house, in all, about two months; for my 

mvaleseence was very elow, and, indeed, I sometimes 
ipaired of getting well at all. It left me with an 

ilarged spleen, and I had occasional attacks of inter- 
mittent fever. But about the 20th of November I 
felt strong enough to undertake the joorney to South 
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Carolina. I improved every day from that moment, 
and by the time I arrived at home, which was about 
the first of December, I felt strong enough to walk two 
or three miles. I improved very rapidly. Of course, I 
lost my hair, but that soon grew out again. 



CHAPTER XI. 



KVy ooartship — Obstides und d 



t ei^agemeot — My 



beau 



WiLEN I was about eleven years of age, and living in 
iftncaster village, I was Btanding by jny mother one 8at- 
iay afternoon, about five o'clock, looking out of the 
window, when I saw a young girl coming along the 
street, leading her little brother by the hand. I said, 
" Oil, see, ma ; what a pretty little girl 1 leu't she a 
beauty i Who is she J " 

My mother replied, " That is the daughter of Dr. 
B8, and she is coming here to see me. I have dressed 
you up in yoar best clothes expressly to receive her," 
Presently the girl came in, leading her little brother. I 
waa 80 shy and confused that I could not approach to 
i introduced ; but from that time I was dead in love 
Inth her. Soon after this the Franklin Academy was 
' started and opened for pupila. During all the time I 
was there I was loyal to Theresa, She was my ideal 
and my idol. I was devoted to her from the time I 

K. eleven and she eight. After I went to college at 
ambia she was sent to Barhamville, to Dr. Marks'e 



Bchool, near Columbia, and I used occasionallj to go out/ 
to the school to make her visits, and also to see Bouie 
other jouug ladies wlio came from tlie sauio region of 
country that I did, and whom I knew. Ky and by abe 
graduated at the acbool, and returned home a year be- 
fore I did. She was now sixteen or seventeen, and had' 
grown to be a fine woman, tall, handsome, and very sooni 
wa8 a great belle, while I was a comparative pigmy. 

After I left college and returned home, I began to 
study medicine with Theresa'a uncle, Dr. Churchill Jones. 
I fonnd her then a blooming young lady, a leader and 
a belle in society, greatly admired, with beaus coming 
from every direction. She waa a dashing girl, a fine 
rider, with fine accomplishments and great beauty, Sh& 
had some little fortune, which I regretted very much, 
for 1 had none. As I was now twenty years old, I waa 
very much afraid that she might forget the tender attach- 
. ment between us as children. She had many and rich 
beans, talented, excellent, splendid fellows, of good fami- 
lies and of fortune, so that I was exceedingly anxious to 
let her know that I had the same affection for her that 
I always had. I was afraid that she might become en- 
gaged to some of the young men that were flying around 
her, and so I determined to let lier know that childhood 
love had only increased with manhood growth. I tried 
my best to tell her about it, but I could not. My love 
wae so profound that I could not find the tongue to 
express it. I arranged to take walks with her, but I 
never could epeak. 1 talked about everything but the 
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MY COtlETSHIP. 

I thing I would like to have talked d! •out. At last, seeing 
that it was iiupoBsible for me to speak to lier, I eat down 
and wrote her a note. It was dated the fifth day of 
March, 1833 — fifty years ago, I told her that I had 
Lalways loved her, that I was too yonng to propose raar- 
■tiage, and too poor to marry ; that I wanted her to 
know of my affection, and I wished very much to know 
whether ehe returned it or not. I felt that, having 
written to her once, I could talk to her when oppor- 
ainity presented itself. My brother took the letter. 

I shall never forget with what anxiety I watclied 
tor him, to retnm and tell mo all that happened. She 
(read the letter, bo he said when he returned, and did 
not seem angered, nor did she throw it back to him, 
[ went to see her, but I could hardly bring myself to 
alk. I said: "You have received a letter from me." 
iShe said that she had. That ended it. The thing went 
that way for a whole month. I was very anxioms to 
what she meant. At last, one evening, we took a 
walk, partly to go out to Mr. James Witlierspoon's, her 
brother-in-law, who lived in Cooterborongh, one of the 
p.auburbB of the town of Lancaster. We walked out there 
nth a party of young people. It was more than half a 
mile, but I could not talk on the subjects that I wanted 
I talk abont, I was pretty enre that she loved me, and 
ret I feared that perhaps she did not. 1 thought that 
; would have tlie thing over before we got to Mr. 
i to tea. We returned by a longer route, 
H an excuse for a longer walk. It was a beautiful moon- 



' light night, and we had w&lked about half a mile with- 
out my coining to the point. I eaid to myself, " What a 
fool I am, that I can not talk to this girl fmnkly and 
openly." My heart was in my throat, and my month E 
dry that I conld hardly speak. Looking ahead I saw i 
Mr. Locke's blacksmith shop, and I TOwed not to pass 
tliat shop without knowing. There was a large locust- I 
tree there, and we stepped under it. I said : 

" Theresa, I wrote you a note a month ago. You are 
seventeen years old this very day, and yon are old enough 
to think of what that note contained. I did not ask you ' 
to marry me, but I do ask you now — will you marry | 



She said, in a low, tremuloufl voice, " No, Marion, 1 j 
can never marry you." 

We never spoke after that during the rest of the 
walk. It was the longest quarter of a mile I ever walked 
in my life. I led her up the steps of her house and 
timidly said " Good night," and went away. I think I 
was the most miserable wretch that was ever in love. I 
did not know what in the world to do. I did not sleep 
a wink that night. If I had been fond of liquor I 
ebould have gone off and got drunk. But I never drank, 
and would not get drunk. I had passed through college 
(two years) and had never smoked a cigar. But I went 
np town and bought some common American cigars, and 
Bat down and smoked one, and I felt very badly. I said, 
'*I have a great mind to get drunk." And then I said, 
"No, I will not; I wish I were dead. I don't know 
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: I was born for, anyhow. I am of no aeeoont, and ' 
I I will neper make love again. She is right ; she ought ' 
' never to marry me. The world looks dark to me, I 
I wish I were dead." 

I was very mahappy, taking it altogether, I lived a 
I half a mile from the village. And from Dr. Jones's, 
[ ■where I studied medicine, I coald see my sweetheart's 

house, and could occasionally see her walking in the 

i garden I My whole life was changed ; I was embittered, 

I and I did not know how to judge her. I said, " She is 

[ like all women ; she will sell herself for money. She 

1 venal." IIow unkind and eruci was it in me to speak 

of her in that way ; I could not understand it. Perhaps 
I it was because her brother, and her mother, and the fani- 
I jly opposed me. If she had only said that she loved 
[ me and would be constant to me I I said, " I know what 
[ it is ; there is some young fellow from North Carolina, 
[ who has a fortune, and is a matured man, and every- 
I thing for a girl to love. She liked me as a schoolboy, 
■but not now that she has grown to be a magnificent 
■ woman." So I soliloquized. First, I uphraided her, and 
I then abused myself. Then I wished that I were dead, 
[ OP that I had never been born, and at last, in despair, 
[ I went to my father, and I said : 

" Father, I know you are very poor, hut don't yon 
I think you could manage some way to allow me to leave 
F this place i If I had a few hundred dollars X could go 
[ to Alabama, or go somewhere ? " 

He said, "My son, are you crazy!" 
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I Baid, "No father, I am not crazy, but I will tell 
jou what is the matter. Yoa know that Theresa and I 
Lave been sweethearts all our lives. The ridi North 
Carolina fellows are flourishing around her, and I made 
up my mind some little time ago that I would tell her 
all about my love for her. But she rejected me, and bo 
I would hke to go away from here ; I can not stand it. 
I can not study, and I do not know what to do." He 
Baid, " My dear boy, I am very sorry for you, but I can 
not help yon. I couldn't give you one hundi-ed dollars 
to save my life. I advise you to accept the inevitable. 
I have known Theresa from her infancy, and have seen 
how devoted and attentive you have been to her. I 
have seen her grow up to be beautiful and acconiplished, 
and she is certainly one of the finest women I have ever 
seen, and nothing would have made me so happy as to 
have called her my daughter. But you must accept 
your fate ; you must work on ; not give up, but make 
a man of yourself, and do not get despondent, or neg- 
lect your studies. Go to woik, that is my advice." 

I never went to the village in the daytime, but re- 
mained out in the edge of the forest, oteasionally going 
to the village at night to see some of the boya of the 
town, and then I would sneak home by a back way. I 
never went along the main street, for it was almost im- 
possible to go into the village of Lancaster without going 
by Dr. Jones's door. I never passed it ; on the con- 
trary, I avoided it. 

One day I happened to meet Betsey Witherspoon. 



A BEVELATIOS". 

She was a cousin of Theresa Jones, and her bosom and 
intimate friend. Soon after we met she said, "Oouaia 
I Marion " (we always called each other cousins although 
we were no kin), have yoa seen Theresa lately?" 
I said, " Ko, only at a distance." 
"Well how are you and Theresa getting on these 
lys? Tell me all about it." 
I said, " Cousin Betsey, you Burprise me by the ques- 
ttion, and it also hurts me very much," 
She said, " What J " 

I said, " I ara wounded by your putting that ques- 
f tion to me. Ton know what has occurred." 

She said, " What do you mean ? I do not understand 
I yon. I know nothing that Las happened, and I ask yon 
J for an explanation." 

I said, " Are you in earnest in what you say ? " 
She said, " Perfectly so." 

"Then," I said, "I will tell you. Three months 
liigo I asked Theresa to marry me when I got a profes- 
I Bon. She said ' No,' and that is all that has passed be- , 
Itween us. Since then I haven't passed her house, nor 
1 town in daytime, I am a changed man ; I am 
i nobody." 

d, " Cousin Marion, now I understand things ; 

I'l have noticed something very peculiar about Theresa 

llately. She has been very reticent, and rather sad, but 

I never mentioned your name to me, and I thought 

1 very odd. Now I know that she lovee you just 

s veil as you love her. I know that the family do not j 



I 
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■want her to marry you, and I presume ehe has been 
tryiug to obey her mother, anil baa sacrificed lier heart 
for the peace of the family. She has been as dumb to 
me aa you have been all this time." 

I said, "Ah, if I thought this were bo I would go 
back to her again, because she has complete possession of 
my heart." 

She said, " I think if I were in yonr place I wonld 
at least see her, and know exactly what her feelings are 
on the subject." 

I replied, "I have not been to town in daylight in 
three months, but have been prowling around like a 
night-owl. I haven't passed by Mrs. Jones's house since 
the 4th of last April." 

The next morning, which was July 23, 1833, 1 left 
my house and went to the village, not knowing exactly 
where I was going, or what I was going for. But as I 
was walking along the street by the garden of Mrs. 
Jones (it was one of those old-fashioned, scoUoped-paling 
fences), to my great surprise and dehght, on the opposite 
Bide of the palings was Theresa, walking alone, with a 
rose-bud in her hand. So I stopped suddenly, bowed, 
and said, " Good morning, Cousin Theresa," 

She said, "Good morning." 

" Tou have a pretty rose-bud in your hand ; wiH you 
g^ve it to meT' She gave mo the bud through the 
garden fence ; and now, my dear readers, whenever you 
may call to see me, I will show you that rose-bud. This 
was just fifty years ago. 
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We had a long talk tliat morning, and she told me 
frankly that ehe had been as miserable as I bad been ; 
but elie tried to please her mother by saying No to 
That as Eoon as she had eent me away she relented, 
would have gladly welcomed me if I had come back. 
le said that she had never spoken to lier cousin Betsey, 
nor to anybody, and had carried her own heavy heart, as 
I had carried mine, We came to a mutnal understand- 
ing, which was this: 

I said, " Jfow, I will love you forever. I will seem 
not to care anything for or about you. I will never 
come to see yon or come to your house, unless I am 
invited. I will not even dare to walk with yon to or 
from church. I will never persecute you, or presume 
to follow you. Nobody in this world must know that 
there is anything between us, and you must know that 
I have the utmost confidence in you, for you may carry 
on ail the innocent flirtations that you please, and I beg 
of yon to have the same confidence in me." 

With that understanding we parted, and I saw notb- 
ing more of her, excepting at a distance ; but ray heart 
was tranquil, and I was happy. I knew that she r&- 
tnmed ray affection, and that was all I wanted to know. 
I was bappy enough to see her in the distance, and my 
lieart was tlirobbing for her, as I knew that hers was 
for roe. I wsa poor, and she waited for me a long time. 
I went to Charleston and attended lectures, and came 
wotild not prove 

s and fsitfafnl to me. I wrote to her, and directed 
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the letters to my brotlier. When he saw the initials 



"J. M. 1 



1 the seal of the letter, he knew it was for 



her. This thing we carried on until I graduated in 
Philadelphia and came home. 

Two years had passed, with this secret hidden from 
everybody but two — Betsey "Witherspoon and my broth- 
er. When I came home and put up my shingle in 
Lancaster as a doctor, I could not claim her baud, as 
I had no money, and no home to take her to. If she 
were witling to wait until I could make her a home, I 
was happy. When I returned from Philadelphia, in 
May, 1835, I found my friend Tbomwell settled in 
Lancaster as pastor of the Presbyterian chnrcli. Theresa 
■was a member of hia chnrch, and her family were also 
members of it, and her uncle, Dr. Dunlap, was one of the 
deacons, and one of the lights of the church. Theresa 
had made a confidant of Mr. Thorawell, knowing that 
he was my bosom friend in college. She told him all 
our love story and trials, and he heartily sympathized 
with her. When I retamed home from Philadelphia, 
he immediately came to sea me, and told me that he 
knew all about the affair ; so I tlirew off the mask en- 
tirely. I went to Theresa's house every day or two, 
went to church with her, walked with her, rode with 
her, and was a good deal in her society. Her mother 
became quite uneasy, and was very anxious and nn- 
^"^PPyi and talked with her brother, Dr. Dunlap, and 
her Bon, Dr. Rush Joucs, aljout the matter. She said, 
"He is a very nice fellow; I have known him ever since 
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le was a little boy ; but Theresa must not marry bim, 
and the affair must be ended." 

At last, my fi-iend Thornwell came down to see me 
at my office, and be eaid, " Well, Marion, old boy, tbere 
about to be an explosion. The secret must come out 
w, Annie" (Annie was Theresa's maid-servant, a 
mulatto girl, a little older tban she waa, but who was 
in the secrets of her mistress), *' Annie came over to tell 
me to go and see Miss Theresa. Sbe told me that the 
family had been having a consultation, and that she bad 
listened and heard Mrs. Jones say, 'I am going to tax 
Tberesa with this bufiiness, and ask her if she is going 
to marry Marion Sims. I tbought all this matter was 
dead and buiied long ago, but now it seema to be resas- 
^tated.' This young colored girl heard every word of 
■tiie consultation from an adjoining room, and went at 
once and told ber mistress, Mies Theresa, all about it. 
Then she Bent the girl to me, and said that I mnst come 
at once to see her." 

I said, " Thornwell, I am going to write a note to 
id make a clean breast of the whole affair." 
right," said Thornwell ; " there ia notliing 
I will read a newspaper while you write the 



'ra. Jones a 
» That's 
else to do. 
letter." 

In abont five minutes T bad written a nice little note 
Mrs. Jones, in which I said that Theresa and my- 
i had been sweethearts all our lives, and that we bad 
!n engaged for the past two years ; that I did not 
ipOBe marriage now, at all ; that I had no means with j 
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wliicli to eupport a wife, but that I hoped when I had 
iiiiulo II poeitioii for myself and a home for Theresa to 
ol>tiuii licr consent to our union. My friend Thomwcll 
read the note, and said I had done exactly right, and 

' thon uddud, "Now, old fellow, we will see what can he 

I doiio." 

80 lie took the letter up to Mrs. Jones's. Hrs. Jonea 
rttuolvod it, read its contents carefully, cried bitterly, and 
tiiilur a. while she said she coidd not give her consent to 
tlio marriage, either now or prospectively. 

My friend ThomweU said, "Pray, what is your ob- 
Jtictioii to him t " She had no particular objection to 
ino, only tliat I did not belong to the church. To this 
Tlioriiwcll replied: "Two years ago, I was not a mem- | 
Ijur of the (!hnrch myself. I was in college with Marion 
Hiins, und I know that there he was a fellow of good 
(imnilH. Ito aweara a little bit occasionally, but he can 
Itu diircd of that. lie baa no really bad habits, and now 
tliut III) hua a profession be will be able to make bis way ■ 
In tho world. Now, as I view it," said Tbomwell, con- 
Uliulng, " when two young people's hearts hare cinng 
lit iiaoh otlicr as long as theirs have, from childhood up, 
tlie iiilBpfuruiieo of parents and friends is a very scriouB 

' hihIIup, iinlosa tliere m the best reason for it ; and hero 
tliwrn In nhw'Iiitely none." 

Tliiirnwell told her that she was all wrong in this 
Ulilttiir, mul timt licr opposition was not well founded. 
)li> m\U\, " I know Marion Sims well. lie is an honorable 
\\iWK WM\, Hiwl will never elope with or do anything to 
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^ disgrace your daugliter. He will, X am sure, be a good 
huebaud to her, aud a dutiful eon-in-law. It is impos- 
sible for you to separate these two young people, and 
I advise you, as your i)astor, to dismiss the whole of this 
knouBeiiBG, and let them come together now, aud be mar- ' 
Izied whenever he has a home to which he may take her, 
Land not till then, be the time near or remote." 

There were ten days of crying and grief, all of which 
r time Theresa was kept a prisoner in her httle room up- 
I stairs, except when she came down to her meals. I, too, 
I was quarantined by Mr. Thomwell at my office. These ' 
I were days of anxious solicitude truly, and I was hoping 
I every day for the termination of the unhappy affair, 
I At last, Mi-8. Jones accepted the inevitable, after the 
I plain advice given her by her pastor and friend Thorn- 
I well. She sent for her daughter and kindly told her 
I that she consented to the union. Mr. Thomwell came 
I Tunning down to me with the joyful news, and told 
Ime I could call at Mrs. Jones's. Of course, I was 
3>rompt!y there on time. Mrs. Jones met mo with a 
J and a welcome, making no allusion wliatever to 
my of the disagreeable things that had occurred. Every- 
■ihing was happily understood, without our talking about 



This was in the month of June, 1835. I spent the 

Rimmer in Lancaster, as I have before said. My nn- 

mappy medical experience there baa already been related. 

On the 13th of October, I left for Alabama, I have 

ready told the story of my experience there, and of Tnj 
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retam to South Carolina ou the firet of Deceraber, 1S36, 
to be married. We were married oa the 21st of that 
month, by the Kev. Mr. Thomwell. We were the first 
^_ GOapIe lie ever married. 

^^B X propoiie now to go on with this narrative, which 
^^■vill ehow how, in the end, mTich of laj Euccess in life 
^^F.liBB been due to my wife's co-operation, and to her wiee 
^^E:and good advice. 

^^K Abont the middle of January we went to Alabama. 

^^H had already engaged rooms at Mrs. Judkins's, where 

^^Rre were very comfortably and cozily located. Soon 

after our arrival Mr. Henry Lucas kindly offered me 

tlie use of a vacant house he had in the village. This 

►we furnished very eimply, and began housekeeping. I 
h&d succeeded in making many friends, as I before 
Wated, and very soon I was pretty well occupied. 
We spent the year 1836 at Mount Meigs. I was con- 
tent with my position and business, expected to remain 
there, and had no intention of changing my residence. 
But, in 1837, Dr. Blakey, who practiced medicine, and 
planted on a large scale, desired to give up a part of his 
practice, and offered me a partnership. He resided 
about ten miles east of Mount Meigs, at a place in Ma- 
con County, near Cubahatehee Creek. His offer was 
»B0 favorable that I, of course, accepted it. He at once 
'introduced mo into a very large practice, in the Aber- 
crorabie neighborhood, Tlie Abercrorabies were all 
rich and influential, and, with Dr. Blakey'a indorsement 
and their patronage, I soon had as much as I could poa- 
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sibly do. I was exceedingly happy in my new posi- 
tion. I had a little piece of ground, npon which there 
was a log-cabin with one room, and I had an addition 
built to it, making two, and there om- first two chil- 
dren were born. 



.. -t»».i>. i::ack :f fover — My wife 
-. . '. .' -kvii I "jc*" b-::!:-.'^ — Journey 
j»..*-a .V.' >*.'.::i.' Ji il.j:::c"-'a:ery. 

...:i v/.o 2.15 r.ovor achieved 

^Iv <ii.,'cesck?s have been 

.■•va;:iL\: o: when I started. 

. .X, I i.v vi\^:Vs^ion at the be- 

. :, :ind at the end of five 

^c»j'v.v.'Uibie physician, and, I can 

.:l. Still, I was really ready, 

.:icni:, tu take up anytliing that 

.ii inducement of fortune, be- 

i icver make a fortune out of 

", 'f course, never dreamed of 

•v *1 'v[»uration. 

. '.\ .inKitvHl ^v^th Dr. Blakey, 

.vv.Nivi .1 letter from Gcorire 

V n .«. \ cousin of Miss Ed- 

. . 'V . \crv well when I was 

., ,-,0 '. 'Mt some capitalists 

'::o Iniuvlred thousand 

, *»v',.:vi m!vC a stock of cloth- 



ing, go to Vicksburg, MiEsiasippi, and set up a large 
clothing - honse. He offered to make me, without any 
money consideration, a half-partner, if I would quit the 
practice of medicine and join him in thia commercial 
enterprise, I immediately said, "What is the use of my 
struggling here always, for two thousand or three thou- 
eand dollars a year, with no prospect of any advancement 
in life, when such an offer comes to me unsought and 
unsolicited I " 

So I immediately informed Dr. Blakey of the offer, 
and of my determination to give up the profession and 
become a clothing-merchant in Vicksburg. I sold out 
my little home, got four hundred dollars for it, and was 
preparing to go to Vicksburg in the month of October 
(1838). Juat aa I got ready and was about to leave, I 
received news from Mr. Brown that the whole thing 
had exploded, and that he could not go to Vicksburg. 
Financial embarrassments among the men that wanted 
to set hira up in business had caused the trouble. I 
had acted hastily and unwisely. I was greatly disap- 
pointed, but had nothing else to do but to return to my 
practice again. Dr. Blakej was only too glad to have 
me remain, but, having sold my house, I moved 
across the Cubahatehee Swamp, into what was called 
Cubahatchee, only about a milo and a quarter from Dr. 
Blakey's. I there went to work again and in real ear- 
nest, giving up all ideas of getting rich fast. In 1839 
I had all the practice I could possibly attend to. I had 
the confidence of the community in which I lived, and 
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even the affection of everybody, I was perfectly hap] 
I bad a beantiful wife, whom I loved to difitraction, and 
two lovely children, and was making three thousand 
dollars a year. I liad a double-barreled shot-gnn, a 
pointer dog, and I took life lightly. There never was 
a fellow BO happy as I, and I expected to remain there 
forever. I never dreamed that any mbfortnne could 
ever drive me away from the place in which I was 
seemingly so firmly anchored. Everything was going 
on smoothly and carelessly, as it were. When I was 
sent for to go to a plantation to gee Bick negroes, I 
mounted my pony, with my gnn on my ahonlder, and 
my medical saddle-bags behind me, and with my dog 
trotting by my side ; bo, if in galloping along through a 
piece of piney woods, or in the swamps, any email game 
made its appearance, like a covey of partridges or a 
sqnirrel, I wonld blaze away, bring down my game, dis- 
monnt, secure my prize, and then I would jump on my 
horse and gaUop off. I never made a visit in daytime 
that I did not succeed in bagging a partridge or squirrel, 
and EOinctimcs a wild duck. 

The year 1839 came and went in this free and easy 
way, and 1840 also came and was passing. But it was 
a sickly year, and malarial fevers were everjTFhcre, often 
assuming a congestive form, in which men would die 
sometimes in eight houri? ; often less. It was an awful 
thing to see a man walking about to-day strong and 
well, and in the enjoyment of perfect health, suddenly 
Btricken down with a little chill, going into a collapse, 
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id dying in a few hours. There were many Bueh 
iaths as that during the summer ; more than I had 
en any eeaaon before. 
Early in July (1840), ahout the 5th or 6th, aa I was 
returning from Mr. Abercrombie's plantation, I felt a 
eJight chill pass over me, and the sensation ran down ray 

IBpine. I soon reached homo and went to bed. There 
was a Blight reaction afterward, and I did not consider 
myself a sick man. The next day I visited patients, 
had no paroxysm of fever, and did not fear any retam 
of it. The next day, however, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, my wife and myself were walking in tlie gar- 
den, looking at the peaa and beans, and other little 
tilings, growing so finely, when, all at once, a little 
ehiver ran down my back. I went into the house and 
■was put to bed. This chill increased in severity, and it 
■was nothing like I had had two days before. At twelve 
o'clock, fonr hours from the first eensatiouB of chilli- 
Bess, I was in a complete collapse, with no pulse above 
the wrist, and a cold, clammy sweat on me, with great 
internal beat, jactitation, and labored breathing, and the 
utmost prostration — yet with my intellect clear and nn- 
disturbed. 

B There was no doctor anywhere near. My wife and 
two sisters, and Mr. George Brown, who a year before 
wished to make a merchant of me, were there. They 
gave me stimulants and had me wrapped up in mns- 
tard-plaaters. I felt that I was dying. There was no 
_^reaction; I was rubbed and plastered, and there was ■ 
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Rotliing elite to be done, or that conld be done, 
tbitt I conlit powtilily live bnt a few boors; tliat I mnst 
etirtaMy die. I'ut bow bard is death for tbe yoiatg, 
wbcn life in full uf proraiEe ; and bow hard it vaB 
for me to Ivave my wife and children, knowing that 
\ tliey would have to Btniggic with tbe cold worid and 
Hm bardnliipH, without much money to aid tbem ; for 
vlien we were iiiiirricd I had nothing, and Tbereea 
liiuJ only a little. I did feel at one time that I would 
iipoalc to her; I bated to think of her ever loving 
and marrying another man. All these thoiights came 
to ine when I thought I was dying. Then I eaid to 
myself, " I will not be so mean as to epeak to her 
and annoy her on this subject ; I will die ae I am, and 
Providence will take care of her." No man ever died 
with more of the consciouSDess of death than I experi^ 
enced then. I am sure that I was in a moribund state. 
I felt that I was sinking and disappearing from the 
world. As I lay on my back, tbings became smaller, 
and my wife and sisters seemed to be sinking more and 
more, and gradually to be receding from me and from 
tbe room. I seemed to be sinking down into a nar^ 
rower and narrower and lower channel ; and then I 
would shut my eyes and immediately open tbem again. 
Calling reason to my aid again, I would try to discovw 
the manner and secret of death; and, although but a 
second would elapse from their opening, still it seemed 
to be an eternity. I looked upward, and I thought my 
friends were twenty or thirty feet away from me. I 
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couU hear their voices quite distinctly and understand 
all that wafl said ; but I gradually Bank lower, and lower, 
and lower, till I looked up tlirougb the narrow channel 
in which I lay, and I could see them fifty or one hun- 
dred feet above me. When I called again my own 
reason, I knew that I was on the same level with them. 
Bat I had the sensation that I waa sinking lower and 
lower, getting weaker and weaker, that soon luy eyes 
would be closed, and I should see them no more for- 



Almost at t!ie last, when I seemed to be a great 

distance below my wife and sisters, I whispered, " Can 

you not make a muatard-plaster as broad as my back 

^^^ and as long ? I feel that I ara dead in everything ex- 

^^L eept my intellect, and that is so obscured that I seem 

^^^rto be a great distance below you; and yet my senaoB 

tell me that I am on the same level with you." As 

quick as it could be done, the plaster was spread, just 

as I had ordered. I was rolled over, and the plaster 

I was placed on the spine, from the nape of the neck, 
the whole length, and as broad as the back itself. I 
turned over upon this, and in the course of I know 
not how long — it might have been fifteen minutes, and 
it may have been an hour, for I had no way of meas- 
mring time — I felt a slight sensation of warmth in 
i|he region covered by the plaster. That warmth was 
agreeable ; it was not at all uncomfortable as it in- 
creased ; and, strange to say, just in proportion as the 
buming increased on the back, in just that proporticm i 
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I seemed to expcrieneo relief. I began to improve v 
the burning ; for wlien it was placed there I was a 
ing down, down, down ; but, as the plaster began 1 
bum, it reeiBted this sinking oppression, and I felt e 
self gradually rising, gently, gently, geotly, gettioj 
nearer to my wife and my sisters, until I was witliij 
a few feet, seemingly, of the top of a great pit, into ' 
which I had been sunken. After a while the burning 
increased in my back, and I looked aronnd on the 
J level with the rest of my family. I could breathe 
freely, and I felt that Hfe was coming back to me 
again. Strange to say, at the tune 1 seemed to rise 
to the surface the cold, clammy sweat was beginning i 
to disappear ; warmth began to return to my body gen- 
erally, and in the courae of four hours it waa seen that 1 
there was a possible chance for me to recover. I was 
in a collapse, from twelve o'clock until eight. 

By eight o'clock at night I had got a pulse; my 
skin waa warm and dry, my head was clear, and I was ■ 
saved. These were the sensations of death that I know 
I should have had if I had died. If it had not been for 
the providential application of tlie mustai-d-plaster, and 
the proper remedies, at the proper time, I should surely 
Iiave died. 

Every day, at the same hour, my case was attended 
with dangerous symptoms ; but they were those which 
we find in new countries, "West and South, as the result 
of malarial poisoning, coming from a decomposition 
of vegetable matter in alluvial soils, which endanger 
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health. The conditionB are favorable to engendering 
ohillB under such circumetancQe. When they agsume 
s congestive character they are peruicioua, and are al- 
ways dangerous. It is ancommon for one to escape 
the third chill. I knew this, and I realized the danger 
in which I was placed. The chills that anticipate are 
more dangerous than those that procrastinate. My first 
chill was a little trifling thing, at eight o'clock in the 
day; the second was an enorniouB congestive chill at 
twelve o'clock in the morning; thus anticipating four 
hours. I feared that the nest would come at four o'clock 
ID the morning, or forty-four instead of forty -eight 
home later. If it came then I knew that I must die. 
I sent a messenger at once for Dr. Holt, at Mont- 
gomery, and one of the most eminent practitioners of 
that city. lie was engaged in an enormous practice. 
I had no claims upon him ; I knew him but little ; but, 
when he heard that a young brother was thus danger- 
ously ill, he left liis practice and came twenty miles to 
see me. There were no railroads at that time, and he 
Jiad to drive in liis sulky to Mount Meigs. As soon as 
he got a history of my case, ho said : 

"Well you must not have another ehiU at four 
o'clock to-morrow morning. If you do you will die. 
But we will prevent it. Thirty grains of quinine, taken 
between now and midnight, will save it. Tou must 
feel a little ringing sensation i 
bed, keep warm, and keep u 
all, take the quinine; for bf 
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vmnnlli, ud good ooaaga alone can DOt Mve jon.'l 

Tbey am rnilj. wirtinTr to die qwdfie remedisB that 
viU eertainl J prerent a paraamB." 

Hot anxiowilj I looind for tint fonr o'ekxi the 
nen morning. At inidnia;bt I was eong and oomfOTta- 
ble and Tann, with quite a poise and eoft sian ; but I 
eoold not feel safe until ioar oVIot^ eame. At fosr 
o'dock I was aek«p ; bat yet 1 oooM fed that the secret 
enemj was at wort. To my joy, and » I expected, of 
course, I did not have a chill. At four o'elocJc, pre- 
dfidy, rav noae b^an bleeding, and that the ancimts 
would have termed a critical disdiarge. The dull did 
not come. 

In a few d^ys I was up, and in a muitb my wifo 
was down with intermittent fcrer, my ehOdran were 
uck with it, my servants were attacked, I had a recur- 
rence of it, and altogether we were a eorely-afflicted 
family. 

I had been very happy there, and I tliooght Aat 
nothing in the world would ever indaee me to leave J 
Cobahatchee. I had everrthiug in the world th^ a n 
wanted or needed to make him comfortable and happy, ' 
and to make him satisfied in life Bot I said to myself: 
" What is life without health ! Three thousand dollars 
a year is nothing, though it is a great deal for a young 
man to earn in this day anj age of the world. I would 
rather live in the jiiney woods, or in any place in the 
world, and be aure (if health, and just have enough to 
get along with." So I counseled with my wife, and I 
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'Baid: "We can not stay here. We liaro good friends 
that love us dearly, and who would be sorely afflicted 
to give US up, but wliat is the use of our staying here 
when we see that we must always be eick ? " 

She agreed with mo, and seemed to be perfectly will- 
ing to go, though she regretted leaving friends whom 
we had made there. My first idea was to go to Lowndes 
County, where my brother-in-law. Dr. liush Jonee, re- 
sided. He practiced medicine and planted cotton exten- 
sively. He had a fine plantation ; was doing admirably 
well from every point of view. I thought I would bo 
very happy in hia neighborhood, as we had been boys 
together and always were bosom friends. I started off, 
very feebly, in the month of November (1840). I went 
to Montgomery, twenty miles distant, which was nearly 
half way to my brother-in-law's. There I stopped at 
" Montgomery Hall." 

I happened to be very well acquainted with Dr. 
Goff, a young man of line family, well educated, and 
a very promising young doctor. But, while he had 
money, he also had bad habits. He was not strictly a 
drunkard, but he got drunk. He played cards, and neg- 
lected his business altogether, so that he never could have 
been expected to rise to any great eminence in his pro- 
fession, with his habits of hfe. Ho happened to stroll 
into " Montgomery Hall " just after I had arrived there. 
In the course of the conversation I told him how very 
ill I had been, how ill I was then ; that I was brfikon 
down with intermittent fever, and told him all about 
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mgr lhMl%t «nd t^al 1 vk so osoi np I had made np 
^_ D^ mJad to kttn Oahkluacbea. 

^H '^TUu is TOTT nnfoitaiMfee," he said, "for I have 
^^B<|WTcv bwrd of A yoQi^ fcJlov doing bo well ae jon 
^^u» dodng there. En-rylwdx loves joa, and everybodj 
^^BjfHiki weU of jou, uti what are tbe people up there 
^" gofa^ to do withoDt yoa i What are yon intending to 
do, or where are yon going!" 

"I am on nty way to Lowndes County," I replied, 
** lo BCC oiy brotlier-in-kw, Dr. Rash Jones, in seardi of 
a location tL<,Te with or near hira," 

" Not U} find health, are yon * Ton will not find it 
Uwru, my dear fellow. It is a worse plaice than where 
you am. In place of going there to Lowndes Coantjr, 
wliy do you not locate here in Montgomery i " 

" Oomo to Montgomery ! " I said. " That is inipoeai- 
Ue- I am nothing bat a little country doctor, from the 
ino woods, with no money and no repotation to Btart 
I, and a family of children deiwndent upon me, and I 
Eppvt go to Bomo place where it wonld be easier to get 
EWMstice, and where people would be obliged to employ 
me, whether ihey wisliod to or not. And besides, you 
|}|aro too iiiiiny gruat doctors lioro in tbe proftssion, and 
■J would Htarve to death with you." 

" O, mi, Dr. Sims, you would not," he quickly ro- 
(JieJ; "you would not Btarvo to death. You are a 
ni4n of Imlustry, and euch application, such courage, and 
iiuoh devotion to your prufeasioii as you have sliown, 
tvnt lUMunid, old fwllow, would boou bo ai)preciated tn 



Montgomery. You would make liosta of friends anc 
piaee ainoug ue here ; and, wbat is more, you would hoia 
it too. You had better think of what 1 am telling you, 
and if you must leave where you are, where you seem 
i to be 80 pleasantly located, and where you are loved, 
and respected, and honored, think seriously of coming 
to Montgomery, and not of spending your time in such 
a place as Lowndes County, with your brother-in-law." 

It had never occurred to me to tliink of going 
to Montgomery. I was too diffident of myself and 
too modest in my aspirations, to dream of looking ao 
high, and that in a city which was full of older men, 
high up in their profession. So I left the very next 
morning for Lowndes County. But I could not get rid 
of the idea that Joe Goff had put into my mind. It 
haunted me all the way that I went, and all the next day. 
When I ncared my brother-in-law's house, every cabin 
that we passed had sick people in it. Everybody looked 
as if he was malarially poisoned, I went by no house 
where there was not one or more beds stretched out 
before the door, with servants fanning some members 
of the family that were down sick with the malarial or 
intermittent fever. 

I arrived at my brother-in-law's house, and found 
that he was in a nest of intermittent fever. Ilis negroes 
were sick, and he was not well himself. His overseer 
was sick, and there was sickness everywhere around, 
That satisfied me that I must not think of locating there; 
that I might just as well remain whore I was at Cub^ j 
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Ii.iii lit.r. iio to (Uiiiiu down to Lowndes Connty. Joseph 
<4i.ll»i 11I114 iihoiit coniiiig to Montgomery had lifted me 
.». itjt oul ol ni^'Holi' that I could not very well get rid 
«.( M 1 \\KM\\. Iidiuo and had a consnltation with my 
»iii. lilio iu\,\\ tho tiituatiun af once, and immediately 
■'.ii»l, " M\»ul^\Muoi'v ia the place, and to Montgomery we 

W ill '.,\» " 

I w.p ■;usUl\ oluio\l alH>ut it^ and still I was very 
»ii»Im|'jv w \\w uU\4 v>1: U^iviiijf C^ibahatchee. I was 
ix til\ i^\s\\\ \\^ ull the \tvivrombies — Charles, Milo, 
u» I K.^.i, »:uvv tvixHhxviv tluit I was going to leave. I 
aii.ivUa u» !ui\o chvuii. I uuuiaged to let them find ont 
iii\ [•l;iiio cUu'u^ii iho iKMghbors, for I know that we 
\\..ulil U i\x \ :ns'Uv\ Twv^ d{i\"^ uftcr, Milo Abercrombie 
» .llll.^ ix» uis lu'ii .%». I sc^w him in the distance and I 
kuiw u h.u ho wa . xamhuvn; fv^r. Uo liitchcd his horse to 
(hi-, uiirr., lul ^\.llK^^l »»»tv^ tlu' hou^io whcrc my wife and 
t UiLlu'ii \\\\s\ K',>Kny. \\\w A uud Ivar. He said, gruffly, 

I ; ii.l, |»U.»iui(lv. **VK^kI uun*uing, Mr. Abercrom- 
i.i, ' 

lit iiJ. " I h.i\o |UMt ^H»mo down to sec if you have 
t I fill ... h II \ am told that you are going away 

I it).litil dill {\iv\\\ was Uk» uuich sickness there for 

llo i,l..ih»l \>^\ a.kiu^ niu where I expected to 

I ... \ ii 'III i*k"» '. tiuil, if I did find such a place, 

,. « |.. I. I I . liv* *' Look here, old fellow," he 

.... t • *i. \.'ii .1 Uk»H I have come here to give 
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a piece of my mind. You have fiiends here that 
love you and who do not want to give you up. Of 
eourso we arc a little bit eelfish in this, but we have an 
.terest in you, and want to see you do well in this 
irld, for you are worthy of it. If you go to Mont- 
imery, and settle down there with yoar family, expect- 
ing to support yourself by practicing, and with nothing 
else to support yourself — if you expect that, you will be 
very much mistaken. I advise you to let well enough 
alone, and stay where yon are, among us, where you will 
be well taken care of and live like a lord, honored, and 
respected, and beloved, with plenty to do and everything 
flourishing around yon. What more can a man want in 
this world? You must not leave ns," 

I said, " Milo, I am very sorry to leave yon and go to 
ntgomery. But I have had a consultation with my 
good adviser, in whose judgment I put the utmost confi- 
dence — my wife. We have thought seriously about this 
matter. It ia not a sudden or impulsive thing, my wife 
and I having reasoned it ont together. We have made 
op our minds to go to Montgomery. We leave with a 
great many regrets, and with many thanks for all tlie 
kindnesses you have shown us since we have been here. 
You will always find us to be gratefnl to you, for you 
have been friends to us when we needed friends." 

Still, Mr. Abercrombie was not satiafied. Suffice it 
to say, that we got ready and removed to Montgomery. 
Mr. Cromelin, a very eminent lawyer, whom I had 
known favorably before I went to Montgomery, when 
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were nearly all men of the highest character as gen- 
tlemen, and they were skillful physicians besides of 
learning and ability. The leading men of the day were 
Drs. Holt, McCloud, Ames, McWhorter and Henry, and 
aU of them were busy, with as much as they could do. 
Each had a successful practice, and there were never 
too many doctors for the work to be done. The men 
of my own age were Drs. Bowling, Baldwin, Bimey and 
Jones. 



CHAPTER Xin. 



I Ktunerous Burgicnl caeea — SuccesBtul treatment of a haro-lip — I write a. de- 
seripdoQ of tbe case for the " Dental Journal " — I am induced bj Dr. 
Amea W publish accoontB of all my surgical caflea — My dislike fur 
oompouitiona at college, and an cxpericocc in consequence. 



The year 1845 was a memorable era in my life, 
lit seemed to be a turning-point in my career. Up 
F to the time that I went to Mount Meigs, I was willing to 
turn aside to do anything excepting to practice medicine. 
But when I went to Montgomery, I gave away mj dog 
. and sold my gun. I have never loaded and shot s gun 
■ Bince. I devoted myself to ray profeeaion, determined to 
fdo my beat in it. I Lad an ambition for surgery— gen- 
eral Bnrgery — and performed all aorta of beautiful and 
brilliant operations. This was before the days of anffis- 
thetics. I had made, in five or six yeara, such a repnta- 
klion for surgery that people eame to me from forty miles 
Poff. Sick people were brought to me sometimea from 
the country, by those who would bring in a bale of eot^ 
ton or two on a cart, and a sick patient would be brought 
along also. That was a reputation worth having, I was 
proud of it — I was very happy over it. 

I had eurgical cases of all sorts coming to me from 



the couutrj aroand. I was very successful as a surgeon. 
In the latter part of 1S44, there came to my office one 
day a young woman from Lowndes County, who was 
flbout thirty years old. She had on a double thick veil, 
bine, folded double. She could not show herself in the 
street, so hideous was she. She walked into my office 
with her face veiled, and said : 

"I have heard of your achievements in surgery. Dr. 
Sims, and I have come to see if you could do anything 
for me. I was bora with a hare-lip, and I am so ugly 
that I have had to wear a veil to prevent my face from 
being seen by any one, even by my own family." 

I said, "Raise your veil, and show me your face." 
When she did raise it, the sight was horrible. I hod 
never seen Bueh a bad case of hare-lip before. It was 
sickening. Out from the end of her nose was a little 
bone — a snout — and from the tip end of her nose there 
was a small piece of skin, about three fourths of an inch 
long, looking like a shriveled-up gobbler's snout. She 
had no teeth, and I could look clear down her throat. 
Altogether, her malformation was frightfuL 

I said, "I can cure yon in a month." 

" You can ! " she eagerly replied,, as a ray of hope 
came across her. 

I said, " Certainly ; I will give you a new set of 
teeth, 80 that you can eat like other folks, and whistle, 
if you want to, and you will know the value of the soci- 
ety and association of your friends." 

To make a long story short, in tho course of a month 
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■she was entirely cured. She had a very preaentablo 
mouth, and Dr. Belangee, who was the leading dentist 
of the town, took a cast of the roof of her mouth, and 
made her a set of four handaome teeth. When he had 
finished his part of the work, she was a very presentable 
person indeed, and really a pretty woman. Her life, of 

I coiu'se, wafi enlivened and revolutionized. 

I The curing of this woman from Lowndes County waa 

" of itself a very small affair, but it was the beginning of 
one of my little life stories, and plays a hy no means 
unimportant part in it. The plaster cast made by Dr. 
Belangee for the roof of the woman's month was given 
to me, and for some time it lay on my mantel-piece. 
Everybody who came in looked at it, and I said, " That 
is the plaster cast of Mies So-and-so's mouth, of Lowndes 
County." Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, the founder of the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, the first of the 
kind in this country or the world, and his friend Dr. 
Lipscomb, came to visit Moutgomery in the year 1846. 
Through the Lipscomb interest in the county and among 
the wealthy classes, Dr. Harris waa called to so many of 
the aristocratic families that for two or three months he 
entirely displaced my friend Dr. Belangee. He was a 
magnificent man, of fine physical beauty, a gentleman 

L of great intellect, great kindness of heart, and a very 

I »ecomplished dentist. He was perhaps the very best of 

P tliat day in the world. 

One day he strolled into my office. I had been to 

I call on him, and he returned it. Having an eye quick 
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ashamed or afraid to perform any operation before them, 
or even in the presence of the best of them, still I did 
not feel that I was competent to write ; especially when 
compared to Ames, or Bowling, or Baldwin. 
[ Bowling was a moet voluminotia writer. He had 
I written some really valuable and meritorions articleB 
for the medical literature of the conntry, which marked 
the era in which he lived, and which have been incor- 
porated into the literature of the profession, especially 
hia articles on the "Endemic Diseaees of the South." 
He had also written on fevers, pneumonia, and had 
discu^ed a variety of surgical questions. But the man 
that I feared was Ames, Of course, I was on the most 
friendly terms with all the doctors in Montgomery. 
Ames was a man that everybody respected, but whom 
nobody loved very much. On the contrary, they were 
all rather afraid of him. He had the best practice of 
the country. He was a quiet, dignified, reticent, skillful 
man, who filled a very uBcfiil and prominent place in 
his profession. His opinion was sought on all questions, 
and on all occasions of great importance ; and no man in 
high life ever died, in any other physician's hands, un- 
less Dr. Ames was called in consultation. 

I liked and admired him, and I also feared him. He 
was hypercritical, especially in literary matters. I was 
not afraid to perform any operation before liim, because 
I was a surgeon, and he was not. He took a kindly in- 
terest in me and patronized me. He at one time offered 
me a partnership, but I was too smart to take it. I saw 
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that lie had an immense practice, but as I had as much 
as I could do, and the work waa growing, I bad only to 
eliminate the least desirable part of my pmetice as it in- 
creased among the higher waits of life. Dr. Ames was 
enjoying the full fruition of all that he could have i 
achieved. I knew that, if I accepted a partnership, I ' 
■would be compelled to do all his country work, which 
would break me down. As I was doing well enough, I 
wisely concluded to let well enough alone, and suggested 
as a suitable partner in my stead another young man in 
town who had nothing to do, and whom he afterward 
accepted. 

Well, when the "Journal" arrived I read the article, 
and I determined that Ames should not see it, nor Bald- 
win, nor Bowling, nor anybody else. I knew that there | 
was not another copy of the work taken in the city, I 
walked into my libraiy, which, by the way, had increased 
beyond the seven volumes of Eberle, and stepped up to 
my book-case, and on a shelf, level with my eye, pulled 
out a large volume, and put the " Dental Journal," be- 
hind it, standing it up on its edge, behind the books on 
the shelf, with the flat surface to the wall. I then re- 
placed the book in its proper position. Some months 
after this, Dr. Amea happened to walk into my office ; he 
Lad called to make me a eoeial visit, as we frequently 
exchanged neighborly visits. After we had talked over 
endemic diseases and the other topics of the day, he 
walked up to the book-case, with the inquiry, " Have yon 
got in any new books lately V I said "No," I stood 
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' there, and lie looked at all the boobs on the shelf, and 
pnlled ont, with his left hand, the very identical i 
behind which I had hidden the "Dental Journal" six 
months before. As he pulled it out, his quick eye saw 
something in a new cover hidden away. While he held 
the book with his left hand, he reached up with his right 
and pulled out the offending "Journal," of which I had 
been so choice, and which I had resolved that no one 
should see. If anybody had told him, he could not 
have goDe more deliberately to the place and found it. 
To-day, it is the moat uncxplainable thing that ever hap- 
pened to mo. He did not look into the large book, but 
he held in hie hand the fresh "Dental Journal," and 
commenced turning over the leaves, one after the other. 
He had never seen the " Dental Journal " before, and it 
excited his cariosity, so that he became very much in- 
terested in it, and all the more interested because it was 
|i Hew. 

I said to myself, " My God I if he goes on in this way, 
he will come to the article on the ' Lowndes Connty 
Girl's Hare-Lip,' and he will give me fits." I was trem- 
bling like a leaf, as I stood there like a schoolboy. 
' Still he stood there, turning over leaf after leaf, and, 
I when he got to where the case was described, he did 
* hot look up at all, or say a word, but stood there, reading 
[ it down on the first page, and then on the other page, 
L deliberately reading it through. It just occupied two 
My heart was in my throat. As he finished the 
^srticle he stood perfectly stiU, and 1 also stood perfectly 
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stin, bembliog. As he tamed aronnd I thongbt, ' 
ehaU get it now." 

Iq & moment he said, " What would I give if I had 
the f acidty of espresaing myself in writing like that t " 

I eaid : " Hy dear doctor, yon have lifted a great 
load from my heart. Here I have been bewildered all J 
this time, and jou have frightened me almost to death, J 
and I don't know what you mean." 

" I have never read a thing so natural in my hfe as 1 
jonr description of the case," he replied ; " I could not 
write that way to save my life. What I do write is la- 
bored ; bnt what you write comes natnral, it gecms. Now 
let me give you a piece o£ advice. I have eeen yon per- 
form many beautiful operations, and many difficult ones, 
and, as long as you have this power, I advise you to 
report them for the press. Seeing that you are so timid, 
and lack confidence in yourself, if yon will send your 
productions to nie, I shall be very glad to make such sug- 
gestions as are necessary, and to return them to you for 
your consideration." I accepted his generous proposition; 
and, but for the encouragement that Dr. Ames gave me, 
I would not have written anything at all ; for I was not 
aware that I possessed any capacity in that direction. 

When I was a boy at scliool, 1 never could write 
compositions, and I had a good many scoldings, and one 
or two thrasliinga very neai'ly, because of that neglect. 
Somehow or other I always begged off, and got away 
from composition writing. I always felt quite ashamed 
of myself; for the other hoys in the school could write 
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impoeitions on any given subject, wliile I coul<l not 
rite a word. It was impossible for me to put my ideas 
paper on any sobject assigned to me, I supposed tboy 
re always mere abstractions, about wliich I knew little 
notliing. I had an instinctive propensity to write too 
mg, witLoat being able to represent any lengthy dia- 
quisitiona on the subjeetfi. "Wlicn I went to college 
every man was expected in tbc senior year to write 
five compositions. Nothing was required of the juniors 
in this line. These five compositions had to be pr&- 
lented before the close of the summer term, or the sum- 
mer vacation, which was generally about the first of 
July. I passed through my senior year without hav- 
ing to write a single one. When I returned in Oeto- 
to begin the studies preparatory to graduation in 
leceniber. Professor Henry, who bad supervision of the 
composition department, sent for me. He had a colored 
man by the name of Jim, whom the boys in the college 
called " Sberiil Jim," lie was the man of the faculty, 
and carried all their messages and notes. One day 
" SherifE Jim " came to my room about the middle of 
October. He said, " Professor Henry wants to see you, 
id he is waiting in hia study now, in the library," 
I said : " What does Professor Henry want of me, 
I ? What in the world doos he want ? " 
" I don't know, aah," ho replied ; " he sent me over 
tell yon that he wanted to see you at his room, 
■d you got to go." So there was nothing left but for 
to obey the command, and I put on my hat and 



L went along with " Sheriff Jim." It happened that there 
were a good many boys standing oot on the eauipns, and 
in the door-ways, and looking out of the windows, and 
when they saw rae following after " Sheriff Jim " they 

» wondered what nnder the heavens I could have been 
doing to make it necessary to call me before the facnity. 
When I appeared before his august highness, Professor 
iBenry, he bluntly remai'ked : 
" Mr. Sims, according to the rules of the college, and 
according to its requirements, you are expected to write 
five compositions for your senior year, between the first 
of January and the last of June. In looking over the 
list, I find that you liave not written one. How is it 
that you have not complied with the rules of the col- 



I I said: "Sir, I have never felt able to write a com- 
position which, would be creditable, and I did not think 
it was worth while to send one to you that was not of 
some value." 

lie said, "Your record has been excellent except in 
this particular. There are duo from you to the college 
five compositions, and, as yon are on the eve of gradua^ 
tion, you must give a good deal of your time to the 
preparation for it. I will be very lonient toward you, 
. Jllr. Sims, and, if you will send me two compositions this 
[ week, I will consider that you have complied with the 
rnlea of the college. You can go, sir," he said; "unless 
you comply with this requirement, you can not go for- 
ward in your graduation." 
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I bowed myself out, and went, without the " Sher- 
's" accompanying me there, to my own room, and I 
lad resolred in my own njind that I would write no 
eoinpofiitiouB. As I walked through the campus, back 
to my own room, a little humiliated by being " trained " 
before the faculty, aB it were, the boys were all on the 
lookout for me, and they said : " What in the world 
liave you done to he taken before the faculty to be 
^trained for? and what have you had to be taken off by 
'Sheriff' for?" 

"I haven't comphed with the rules of the college in 
composition writing," I replied. 

John liiec was from Union district, and my junior by 
nearly two years. We were very good friends. He was 
very much devoted to me, and he said, " Well, Marion, 
jou know that yon have got to write the compositions." 
I said, " John, I am not going to write a composition, 
can not and will not, and I will see the college and Pro- 
^feasor Henry in purgatory before I write one." 

lie aaid, " But, Marion, you are unreasonable. Pro- 
lor Henry is obliged to insist on your comphance, and 
le has asked you to do 6o on certain conditions. He 
let you off very mildly indeed." 
I replied, " John, you are very kind, but I can not 
'rite one, and I do not intend to try to do it." 

"Well," he said, "if yon do not, you will not gradu- 

He is obliged to be as good as his word, and he 

I not allow you to come forward to receive your de- 

e. It would be disgraceful for you to go homeja 
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out yonr diploma. What would your father and 
world say about ifC 

I replied, " John, I don't care a cent what anybody 
Bays. I do not intend to write a composition. If I can 
not paaa on my merits as a scholar, I don't think that I 
could do it by having written a few compositiona. I have 
said that I will not do it, and I will not." 

John Rice felt very unhappy about the matter, as he 
was exceedingly interested in me. The next morning he 
came down and happening to see " SherifE Jim " going 
along the campus he beckoned to him to follow him. 
On reaching my room he said ; " See here, Marion, don't 
be a d — d fool any longer. As I do not want to see you 
miss yonr graduation, I have just written two eomposi- 
ttons for you on ' Memory,' and I hare signed yonr name 
to both of them. Of course Professor Ilenry will never 
read them, and I am going to send them to him, so that 
you have complied with the spirit of the law. Yoa 
haven't written five, but you have got two." The " Sher- 
iff " was called in, and John Eice said : " Here, Jim, will 
yon have the kindness to take these papers over to Pro- 
fessor Henry, with tlje compliments of Marion Sims, and 
say to him that they are his compositions which he prom- 
ised to write last night." Jim took the papers, and that 
was the last that I ever heard about the five compositions. 
Of course Professor Henry never read them, or criticised 
them, and he didn't care a cent whether I ever wrote 
them or not, but was obliged to enforce the rules of 
the college in that respect. 



1 ORITICISES MY AKTIOE!^. 

So it was that I always felt timid about writing, and 
lever dreamed that I could write until the circumstance 
i.telnted, in conneetion_with my friend Dr. Ames. Even 
■to this daj the finding of that *' Dental Journal " is in- 
:plicable to me. 1 do not believe there are any acci- 
ints in this world. I do not look upon that as an 
accident, but as a Providential affair. However, I acted 
on the BUggoetiou of my friend Dr. Ames, and imme- 
diately began to write out the histories of my surgical 
les, which he suggested to me that I should do. I sent 
lihem to him for criticism, and in a day or two he would 
return them to me. I was very much surprised that he 
found ao little to criticise, and what few suggestions and 
enticisms and alterations he had to make. He made no 
iterations that were of any great importance. I con- 
[Dued to write articles and eend them to him, and he 
was very kind always in looking over them, and making 
corrections wlieu they were necessary. He always wrote 
roe a little note, very kindly worded, for me to preserve, 
id saying that it was hardly necessary for me to send 
ly papers to him for him to read. This was, as I have 
ready said, in the year 1845, and it was also an event- 
.1 year to me in my professional career. 
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for two days and nigbta, and looked as if it were 
dying. Its respiration was very rapid, and tlie pulse 
could hardly be counted. Toucliing it would tlirow it 
into convulsions ; laying it on its face it would cause 
ispaems ; any noise would produce tlieni. It could not 

'allow, could take no nourishment, and it was impossi- 
ble for it to auck. It was covered with a cold, clammy 
perspiration ; its handa were tightly clinched, so that the 
finger-nails were almost cutting into the flcah on the 
of its bands. The legs and arms were aa stiff as a 

iker, and the whole body was rigid, because of tonic con- 
traction, and every few minutes there would be spaBms 
independent of the tonic contraction. Its face was drawn 
around so that it wore a sort of sardonic grin, Alto- 

ither, the picture wa« a disagreeable one to look upon, 
examining the child for a while, I ran my baud 
"under its bead to raise it up from tlie deep cradle in 
which it lay. I raised the child, and found it as stiff as 
could be, and, instead of bending, it came up like raising 
a pair of tongs, in ita rigid condition. Wliile in the act 
of raising it. my hand detected a remarkable irregularity 
in the relations of tbo bones of the head. I sat the child 
against my knee, because it was so stiff that it could not 
flit on it, and began to examine ita head. At the back 
of the head I found that the occipital hone was pushed 
under deeply on the brain, and the edges of it, along 
the lamljdoidal suture, were completely overlapped by 
the projecting edges of the parietal bones. This was 
certainly the most unnatural thing that I had seen, and ^ 



I imraediatelj' Buspeetetl that tlie apasms, both tonio 
aad clonic, were the result of mechanical prcBaure on 
the base of the brain, effected by the dislocation of 
this bone by the child lying ou ita back. It took some 
miontea for me to make this examination. After I 
becamo thoroughly familiar with the physical conditioii 
observed, I turned my attention again to the child, and 
was surprised to find that by the erect posture removing 
the pressure from the base o£ the brain the pulse could 
be eonnted, and that the respiration had fallen from one 
hundred and twenty to about seventy. 

As a matter of course, the child died. The next day 
we held a post-mortem examination. The case was one 
of ao much importance that I invited Drs. Ames, Bald- 
win, Bowling, and half a dozen other medical men to ba 
present at the post-mortem. I was convinced that the 
mechanical pressure on the base of the brain had pro- 
duced all the symptoms I had seen ; but what I wanted 
to find was this: what was the Tati<m<de of that prcssnrel 
In making a post-mortem examination, we foiind th^ 
the spinal marrow was surrounded by a coagiilum of 
blood — extravasation of blood between the spinal mar- 
row and its membranes. I thought that this was the 
cause of all the symptoms, and I published an article 
on the subject, in which I elaborated a very ingenious 
theoiy going to sliow that the compression at the base of 
the brain had strangulated the spinal veins in such a way 
that the blood could not be returned from the spinal 
oolamo, and had therefore hurst through ita thin ves- 
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eele. Subeequent experience, however, compelled me to 
modify ttiia view of the case, and I wrote a Beeond arti- 
cle on the subject, showiDg that this extravasation waa 
not the catiBo of the disease, but was the result, and that 
the child might not have died of triBmuB nascentiam had 
I it been laid ou its side, where the pressare could be 
removed from the base of the brain. As a matter of 
ree, the treatment of a case of trismus nascentiuin ia 
not by medicine, but when it is produced by mechanical 
causes of this sort it is simply by a lateral position that 
takes the pressure from the base of the brain. Such 
cases should be placed first upon one side and then upon 
I the other, and should never be put in a cradle or crib at 
all. A new-born child especially should be placed upon 
[ a pillow, lengthwise of the pillow. If this were done 
I always, there would be no cases of trismus nascentiam. 
I I have seen a great many desperate cases cured in a few 
minutes' time, simply by placing the patient on the side. 
[ But, as I have written this subject up, in part, in another 
I treatise, it is not worth while to dilate upon it further 
I here. My doctrines in respect to the pathology and 
treatment of trismus nascentium have not been adopted 
.ccepted by the profession at large ; but I am satisfied 
that they are true. They have been adopted by a few 
[ doctors, here and there, and many cases of trismus nas- 
I centium have been cured, vrhieh were reported in the 

I medical journals of the country. Dr. , of Ander- 

1- eon, South Carolina, reported in the " American Journal 
Lof Medical Science " for April, 1S75, a dozen oaBes tltat 
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he had cured ; whereas, before my discovery, medical lit- 
eratoro had not reported a single case of trismus nascen- 
tiiim having been cured on any recognized principle ap- 
plicable to any other citse. Truth travels slowly, but I 
am sure that I am right — as sure us I can be of anything. 
This will yet be fully understood and appreciated by the 
profession. 

I consider thia my first great discovery in medicine. I 
The next occurred only two months later. I had been a 
doctor now about ten years. I had established a good, 
solid reputation as a surgeon, and surgical cases were 
coming to me every day from all parts of the country. 
I was also considered a snecesBful family practitioner. I 
was perfectly satisfied with my position and prospeeta. 
I hail nothing whatever to do with midwifery, excepting 
when called in consultation with Dr. McWhorter or Dr. 
Heury, or some of the older doctors, who wished me to 
perform some delicate surgical operation. I never pre- 
tended to treat any of the diseases of women, and if any 
woman came to consult me on account of any functional 
derangement of the uterine system, I immediately re- 
plied, " Thia is out of my line ; I do not know anything 
about it practically, and I advise jon to go to Dr. Henry 
or Dr. McWhorter." 

Early in the month of June (1845) Dr. Henry ashed 
me to go out to Mr. Wescott's, only a mile from the 
town, to a case of labor which had lasted three days and 
the child not yet bom. He said, " I am thinking that 
yon had better take your in&tmments along with yon, for 
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A CASE OF VISIOO-TAQINAL FISTULA. 

you may want to use them." We found a young 
woman, about seventeen years of age, well develojied, 
wlio had been in labor then eeventy-two hours. The 
cbild'a head was so impacted in the pelvis that the labor- 
pains had almost entirely ceased. It was evident that 
matters could not long remain in this condition without 
the system becoming exhausted, and without the pressure 
producing a sloughing of the soft parts of the mother. 
So I agreed with Dr. Henry tliat the sooner she was de- 
Hvered the better, and without any great effort the child 
wafi brought away with forceps. She rallied from the 
confinement and seemed to be getting ou pi-etty well, 
until about five days after her delivery, when Dr. Henry 
came to see me, and said that there was an extensive 
Blooghing of the soft parts, the mother having lost con- 
trol of both the bladder and the reetuiu. Of course, aside 
from death, this was about the worst accident that could 
have happened to the poor young girl. I went to see 
her, and found an enormous slough, spreading from the 
posterior wall of the vagina, and another thrown off 
from the antenor wall. The ease waa hopelessly incur- 
able. 

I went homo and investigated the literature of the 
fluhject thoroughly and fully. Then, seeing the master 
of tho servant the next day, I said: "Mr. Weacott, 
Anarcha has an affection that unfits her for the duties 
required of a servant. She will not die, but will never 
got well, and all yon have to do is to take good care of 
ler 80 long as she lives." Mr, "Wescott was a kind-bei 



I man, a good master, and, accepting the situation, niade 
' up liis mind that Anarclia, should have an easy time in 
this world as long as she lived. 

I had practiced medicine ten years, and had never 
I before seen a case of yeeico-vaginal fistula. I looked 
I upon it as a surgical cnriositj, although a veiy unfor- 
tunate one. Strange to say, in one month from that time 
Dr. Harris, from Lowndes County, carae to see me, and 
he said : " Well, doctor, one of my servant girls, Betsey, 
a young woman seventeen or eighteen years old, married 
last year, had a bahy about a month ago. Since then she 
has not been able to hold a single drop of water," 

I replied, " I am very sorry, doctor, but nothing can 
be done for her. There is a Birailar case hero in town," 

He said, " I thought myself it was incurable. But I 
am going to tell my overseer to send her up to you to- 
' mori-ow and let you examine her case." So the next day 
Betsey came, and I examined her. The base of the blad- 
der was destroyed, and her case was certainly a very mis- 
erable one, I kept her a day or two in Montgomery and 
then sent her home, writing a note to the doctor, giving 
him my opinion of the case and its incurability. I sup- 
posed that I should never see another case of vesico-vagi- 
nal fistula. 

About another month after this, however, Mr. Tom 
Zimmerman, of Maeon County, called on me. I was his 
family physician when I lived in Cubahatchee, bat I had 
not seen him since I left there, four or five years be- 
fore. He began immediately by saying that his negro 



I girl, Lucy, about eighteen years old, bad given birth to a 
child two months ago, and that since that time she liad 
been unable to hold any water. 

I said, " Tom, I know all about this case, and there is 

tfvo doctor in this town or country who can afford any 

rrelief. I have just been reading up the subject; I have 

consulted all the authorities I can find in eveiy doctor's 

library in this city. She has fistula in the bladder — a 

hole in it. It may be no larger than a pipe-stem, or it 

I may be as large as two or three inches in diameter ; but, 

\ whether big or little, the urine runs all the time ; it 

makes no odds what position she is in, whether asleep or 

awake, walking or standing, sitting or lying down. The 

case is absolutely incurable. I don't want to see her or 

), Tou need not send her to town. I have just 

sen two cases, one in this town, and another that was 

Ffient to me from Lowndes County, and I have sent the 

I last one back because there is no hope for it." 

" Is there no chance for your being mistaken about 
■the case, without having seen it?" 

I said, '*No, there is no chance for rae to be mis- 
Ktftken. It is absolutely incurable." 

re you not disposed to investigate it," he said, 

" and see if there is not some chance ? " 

I said, "No, I don't want to see it." 

"But you would bave done so before you moved 

■;^in the piney woods and came to the city. Moving 

^to a eity sets a man up wonderfully. You are putting 

When you were my family doctor, and used to 



Bee my family or my niggers, you never objected to an 
investigation of their cases, and you didn't say what you 
would do aud wLat not. I am going to send Lucy in. 
Wliat day do you want Ler to come down 3 " 

I eaid, " I don't want to see ber. I can do her no ] 
good." 

" Well," Baid he, " I am going to send her down to I 
you at your oEGce, by Monday's train, whether you want 
to see ]ier or not." And bo, sure enough, Monday ca 
and Lucy waB at my office. I bad a httle hospital of J 
eight beds, built in the corner of ray yard, for taking I 
care of my negro patients and for negro surgical cases; 
and so when Lucy came I gave her a bed. As boou qb I I 
could get to her I examined the case very minutely. I | 
told her that I was unable to do anything for her, and I 
Baid, " To-morraw afternoon I Bhall have to send you ^ 
home." She was very much disappointed, for her con- j 
dition was loathsome, and she was in hopes that she 1 
could be cured, I told her that she must go home on | 
the next afternoon. 

It was my usual habit to start off at nine o'clock to 
visit vaj patients, and I seldom had less than from eight- 
een to twenty visits to make in a morning. Just aB I 
was starting off, and was about to get into my buggy, a 
little nigger came running to the office and said, " Massa 
doctor, Mrs. Merrill done been throwed from her pony, 
aud is mighty badly hurt, and you must go down there 
right off to see iicr, just as Boon as you can get there." 
So. as this was a surgical case, aud not knowing whether 
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Kit vfBS a. fractnred limb or a broken skull, I looked 
I it aB a case of urgency, and instead of making my usual 
|i morning round, I stai-ted upon " the hill," tbree fourths 
f of a mile, to see old Mrs. Merrill. She was not an old 
I wonian, but she was the wife of a dissipated old man, 
I who was supposed to be of not much account, as he was 
ing aud leading an otherwise disreputable life. 
I Mrs, Merrill, however, was a respectable woman who ob- 
I tained a living by washing and taking iu sewing, and 
I was much appreciated and respected among her neigh- 
I boi-s. She was about fortj-eis years of age, stout and fat, 
[ and weighed nearly two hundred pounds. She Lad been 
I riding along on a pony, and when within about fifty 
I yards of her own Louse a bog lying by the roadside, in 
[ the comer of the fence, jumped out and made a noise 
I that frightened the pony, and it sprang from under the 
Rjider, She fell with all her weight on the pelvis; She 
I liad no broken bones. She was in bed, complaining of 
I great pain in lier back, and a sense of tenesmus in both 
Mbe bladder and rectum, the bearing down making her 
I condition miserable. 

If there was anything I hated, it was investigating 
■ the organs of the female pelvis. But this poor woman 
i in such a condition that I was obliged to find out 
I what was the matter with her. It was by a digital ex- 
lamination, and I had sense enough to discover that there 
I was retroversion of the uterns. It was Half turned up- 
i-Kde down, and I took it for granted that this sudden 
Relocation, or disturbance of the pelvic organs, was the 
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result of the fall on the pelvis. The qneetioQ was, what 
I should do to relieve her. I remembered, when , 
medical student in Charleston Medical College, that j 
old Dr. Prioleau used to say : " Gentlemen, if any of ] 
you are ever called to a case of sodden versiou of j 
the uterus backward, you must place the patient on 1 
the tnees and elbows — in a genu -pectoral position— 
and then introduce one finger into the rectum and 
another into the vagina, and push up, and pull down; 
and, if you don't get the uterus in position by thiB j 
means, yon will hardly effect it by any other." Thig ] 
piece of infonnation at the time it was given went into 
one ear and out at the other. I never expected to have 
any use for it. Strangely enough, all that Professor 
Prioleau said came back to me at once when the eaee i 
was presented. So I placed the patient as directed, with I 
a large sheet thrown over her. I could not make up my ] 
mind to introduce my finger into the rectum, because 
only a few days before that I had had occasion to ex- 
amine the rectum of a nervous gentleman who had a 
fissure, and he made so much complaint of the examina- 
tion that I thought that this poor woman was suffering 
enough without my doing so disagreeable a thing. So, as 
she raised herself and rested on her knees, just on the 
edge of the bed, and by putting one finger into the va- 
gina I could easily touch the uterus by my pushing, but 
I could not place it in position, for my finger was too 
short ; if it had been half an inch longer, I could have 
put the womb into place. So I introduced the middle 
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■nd index fingers, and iinnied lately touched the uteniB. 
.1 commenced making strong efforts to push it bact, and 
tbua I turned my hand with the pstlm upward, and then 
.downward, and pushing with all my might, when all at 
nice, I conld not feel the womb, or the walls of the va^ 
I could touch nothing at all, and wondered what 
it all meant. It was as if I had put my two lingers into 
fl hat, and worked them around, without touching the 
flnbatance of it. While I was wondering what it all 
.meant Mrs. Merrill said, " "Why, doctor, I am relieved." 
My miBsion was ended, but what had brought the relief I 
could not understand. I removed my hand, and said to 
her, "You may lie down now." She was in a profuse 
perspiration from pain and the unnatural position, and 
part from the effort. She rather fell on her side. 
Inddenly there was an esplosion, just as though there 
}iad been an escape of air from the bowel. She was ex- 
mortified and began to apologize, and said, " I 
am so ashamed." I said : " That is not from the bowel, 
:!bnt from the vagina, and it has explained now what I 
>did not understand before, I understand now what has 
relieved you, but I would not have understood it but for 
that escapement of air from the vagina. When I placed 
my fingers there, the mouth of the vagina was so dilated 
it the air rushed in and extended the vagina to its full- 
it capacity, by the natural pressure of fifty-five pounds 
■to the square inch, and this, conjoined with the position, 
was the means of restoring the retroverted organ to ita 
irmal place." 
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Then, Baicl I to myself, if I can place the patient 
tJiat position, and «lietend tlie vagina by the pressure of 
air, BO as to produce sucli a ■wonderful result as this, why 
can I not take the incurable ease of vesieo-vaginal fistula, 
which seems now to be bo incomprehensible, and put the 
girl in this position and see exactly what are the relatione 
of t!ie sun-ounding tiaaaes ! Fired with this idea, I for- 
got that I had twenty patients waiting to see me all over 
the hills of this beautiful city. I jumped into my buggy 
and drove hurriedly liome. Passing by the store of Hall, 
Mores & Roberts, I stopped and bonght a pewter spoon. 
I went to my office where I had two medical students, 
and said, " Come, boys, go to the hospital with me." 

"Ton have got through your work cai'ly this morn- 
ing," they said. 

"I have done none of it," I replied ; "come to the 
hospital with me." Arriving there, I Bai<l, " Betsey, 
I told you that I would send you liorae this afternoon, 
but before you go I want to make one more examina- 
tion of your case." She willingly coneeuted. I got a 
table about three feet long, and put a coverlet upon it, 
and mounted her on the table, on her kuees, with her 
head resting on the palms of her hands. I placed the 
two students one on each side of the pelvis, and they 
laid hold of the nates, and pulled them open. Before I 
could get the bent spoon-handle into the vagina, the air 
rushed in with a puffing noise, dilating the vagina to its 
fullest extent. Introdtieing the bent handle of the spoon 
I saw everything, as no man had ever seen before. The 
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A FOSTDNATE DISOOVEEY. 

Istula waB as plain as the nose on a. man's face. The 
;e8 were clear and well-defined, and distinct, and the 
opening could be measured as accurately as if it liad 
been cut out of a piece of plain paper. The walls of 
le vagina could be seen closing in every direction ; tbe 
ick of the uterus was distinct and well-defined, and 
even the eecretiona from the neck could be seen as a 
tear glistening in the eye, clear even and distinct, and 
as plain aa could be. I said at once, " Why can not 
these things be cured i It Beema to me that there ia 
■^thing to do but to pare the edges of the fistula and 
ng it together nicely, introduce a catheter in tlie neck 
the bladder and drain tlie urine off continually, and 
ease will be cured." Fired with enthusiasm by this 
mderful discovery, it raised lue into a plane of thouglit 
lat unfitted me almost for the duties of the day. Still, 
with gladdened heart, and buoyant spirits, and rejoicing 
in my soul, I went cifi" to make my daily rounds. I felt 
sore that I was on the eve of one of the greatest discov- 
eries of the day. The more I thouglit of it, the more I 
waa convinced of it. 

I immediately went to work to invent instruments 
necessary for performing the ojieration on the principles 
that were self-evident on the first inspection of the firet 
The speculum, or retractor, was perfectly clear 
im the very beginning. I did not send Lucy home, 
and I wrote to her master that I would retain her there, 
aud he must corae and see me again. I saw Mr. Weseott, 
sad I told him that I was on the eve of a great discovarj^ 
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and that I would like to have him send Anarclia back to 
my hospital. I alao wrote to Dr. Harris, saying that I 
had changed my mind in regard to Betsey, and for him 
to send her back again. I nineacked the country for 
cases, told the doctors what had happened and what I 
had done, and it ended in my finding six or seven cases 
of vesico-vaginal fistula that had been hidden away for 
years in the country because they bad been pronounced 
incurable. I went to work to put another story on my 
hospital, and this gave me sixteen beds ; four beds for 
servants, and twelve for the patients. Then I made thia 
proposition to the owners of the negroes : If yon will 
give me Anarcha and Betsey for experiment, I agree to 
perform no experiment or operation on either of them 
to endanger their lives, and will not charge a cent for 
keeping them, hut you must pay their taxes and clothe 
them. I will keep them at my own expense. Kcraem- 
ber, I was very enthtisiastic, and expected to cure them, 
every one, in six months. I never dreamed of failure, 
and could see how accurately and how nicely the opera- 
tion conld be performed. 

It took me aboiit three months to have my instru- 
ments made, to gather the patients in, and to have 
everything ready to commence the season of philosophi- 
cal experiment. The tirst patient I operated on was 
Lucy. She was the last one I had, and the case was a 
very bad one. The whole base of the bladder was gone 
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^H very bad one. iiie whole base of the bladder was gone ^M 
^H and destroyed, and a piece had fallen out, leaving an ^M 
^^^t opening between the vagina and the bladder, at least two ^| 
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inches in diameter or more. That was before the daja of 
aniestlietics, aud tlie poor girl, on her knees, bore the 
operation with great heroism and bravery. I had about 

ia dozen doctors there to witness the series of experi- 
ments that I expected to perform. All the doctors had 
Been my notes often and exanained them, and agreed that 
I was on the eve of a great discoveiy, and every one 
of tliera was interested in seeing mo operate. The oper- 
ations were tedious and difficult. The instniments were 
on the right principle, though they were not as per- 
fect as they were subsequently, and improvements had 
to be made slowly, I succeeded in closing the fistula 
in about an hour's time, which was considered to be very 
good work. I placed my patient in bed, aud it does 
^em to me now, since things were so simple and clear, 
■ftiat I was exceedingly stupid at the beginning. 

But I must have something to turn the urine from 
the bladder, and I thought that if I could make a ca- 

Itheter stay in the bladder I could succeed. But I knew 
that the books said that the doctors liad tried to do it for 
ages past and had never succeeded. The great Wiirtzer, 
of Germany, attempted to cure fistula, many years ago, 
and, failing to retain the catheter in the bladder, he 
adopted the plan of fastening the patient face downward, 
I icr a week at a time, to prevent the urine from dripping 
R through into the vagina. I said, " I will put a little piece 
of sponge into the neck of the bladder, running a silk 
string through it. This will act as a capillary tube ; the 
nrine will be turned, and the fistula cured." It was a J 
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very stupiJ tiling for me to do, as the sequel will show. | 
At the end of five days my patient was very ill. She I 
had fever, frequent pulse, and real blood-poisoning, but | 
we did not know what to call it at that day and time. J 
However, I saw that everytliing must be removed ; so I I 
cnt loose my sutures, which had been held by a pecaliar 1 
mechanical contrivance which it is not necessary here to 
detail. Tiien I attempted to remove the little piece of 
sponge from the neck of the bladder. It was about two 
inches long. One inch occupied the urethra, half an inch | 
projected into the bladder, and half an inch into the I 
meatns. As soon as it was applied, the urine came drip- j 
ping through, just as fast as it was secreted in the blad- I 
der, and so it continued during all the time it was worn. 1 
It performed its daties most wonderfully; but when I 
came to remove it I found what I ought to have known, 
that the sponge coald not rest there simply as a sponge, 
but was perfectly infiltrated with sabulous matter, and 
was really stone. The whole urethra and the neck of the 
bladder were in a high state of inflammation, which came - 
from the foreign substance. It had to come away, and 
there was nothing to do but to pull it away by main 
force. Lucy's agony was extreme. She was much pros- 
trated, and I thought that she was going to die ; but by 
irrigating the parts of the bladder she recovered with 
great rapidity, and in the course of a week or ten days 
was as well as ever. 

After she had recovered entirely from the effects of 
this onfortunate experiment, I put her on a table, to ex- 
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I ainiue and see what was the result of tbo operation. 
r Tlie appearance of the parts waa changed entirely. The 
I enormoTiB fistula had disappeared, and two little openings 
L in the line of union, across the vagina, were all that re- 
I mained. One waa the size of a knitting-needle, and the 
pother was the size of a gooBe-quiU. That encouraged me 
I very much in the operation, for I said, " If one operation 
I can produce results such as this, under such unfavorable 
I- circumstanees, wliy may it not be perfectly BuccesBful 
I when I have something to draw the urine tliat wiU not 
I produce inflammation of the soft parts?" 

I This operation was performed on the day of 

1 December, 1845. It inaugurated a series of experiments 
I that were continued for a loog time. It took Lucy two 
ftor three months to recover entirely from the effects of 
Vlihe operation. As soon as I liad arranged a substitute for 
I the sponge, I operated on Betsey. The listula was f avor- 
I able, and would be considered a favorable one at the 
tpresent day. Of course, I considered it very unfavorable. 
■The fistula occupied the base of the bladder, and was 
■ very large, being quite two inches in diameter. I re- 
peated the operation, in the same way and manner as 
performed on Lucy, with the exception of placing in the 
bladder a self-retaining catheter, instead of the sponge. 
U started out very hopefully, and, of course, I waited 
Banzionely for the result of the operation. Seven days 
FroHed around ; she had none of the chills or fever, 
I either violent or sudden, or the disturbance attending 
P^the previous operation. At the end of seven days thaj 
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ButurcB were removed. To my great astoDisliment and 
disappointment, the operation waa a failure. Still, the 
opening had been changed entirely in character, and, 
instead of being two inches in diameter, it was united 
across entirely, with the exception of three little open-] 
ings, one in the middle, and one at each end of the line 
of union. The line of union waa transverae. 

I thought I could make some improvements in thel 
operation, and Anarcha was the next case. Anarcha waft i 
the first ease that I had ever seen, having assisted Dr. 
Henry in her delivery. She had not only an enormous 
fistula in the base of the bladder, but there waa an ex- 
tensive destruction of the posterior wall of the ragina, 
opening into the rectara. This woman Lad the very 
worst form of vesico-vaginal fistula. The urine was run- 
ning day and night, saturating the bedding and clothing, 
and producing an inflammation of the external parts 
wherever it came in contact with the person, almost simi- 
lar to confluent small-pox, with constant pain and burn- 
ing. The odor from this saturation permeated eveiy- 
thing, and every comer of the room ; and, of course, her 
life waa one of sufEering and disgust. Death would have 
been preferable. But patients of this kind never die; 
they must hve and sufEer. Anarcha had added to the 
fistula an opening which extended into the rectum, by 
which gas — intestinal gas — escaped involuntarily, and 
was passing ofi" continually, so that her person was not 
only loathsome and disgusting to herself, bnt to every 
one who came near her. 
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I made some modifications in tlio suture apparatus, 
each ae I thought important, and in tlie catheter, and 
then operated on the fistala of the hladder. But, like 
the others, she was only partially cured. The large fis- 
tula was contracted, leaving onljr two or three sraallcr 
ones in the line of union, as in the other two instances. 
The size of the fistula makes no diflerence in the invol- 
untary loss of urine. It will escape as readily and as 
rapidly through an opening the size of a goose-quill aa 
it will when the whole hase of the bladder is destroyed. 
The patient is not cured so long as there is the involun- 
tary loss of a single drop of urine. It would be tiresome 

'ior mo to repeat in detail all the stages of improvement 
in the operation that were necessary before it was made 
perfect. ThcBQ I Iiave detailed in a surgical history of 
the facts, and to professional readers are still well known. 
Besides these three cases, I got three or four more to 
leriment on, and there was never a time that I could 
lot, at any day, have had a subject for operation. But 
my operations all failed, so far as a positive cure was 
concerned. This went on, not for one year, but for two 
and three, and even four years. I kept all these negroes 

;at my own expense all the time. As a matter of course 

' this was an enormous tax for a young doctor in country 
practice. When I began the experiments, the other doe- 
tors in the city were all willing to help me, and all 
seemed anxious to witness the operations. But, at last, 

itwo or three years of constant failure and fruitless effort 
kther made my friends tired, and it was with difficulty 



tliat I could get any doctor to help me. But, notwith- I 
standing tbe repeated failures, I had succeeded in inspir- i 
iDg my patients with confidence that they would be cured 
eventually. They would not have felt that confidence 
[ if I had not felt confident too ; and at last I performed 
I operations only with tbe assistance of the patients them- 
[ selves. 

So I went on working without any progress, or at 
least permanent result, till ray brother-in-law, Dr. Rush 
Jones, came to me one day, and he said : | 

" I have come to have a serious talk with you. | 
When you began these experiments, we all thought that ' 
you were going to succeed at once, and that you were on 
I the eve of a brilliant discovery that would be of great ■ 
I importance to BufEering humanity. We have watched 
I you, and sympathized with you ; but your friends here 
have seen that of late you are doing too much work, 
and that you are breaking down. And, besides, I most 
tell you frankly that with your young and growing i 
family it is unjust to them to continne in this way, , 
and carry on this series of experiments. Tou bavo I 
no idea what it costs you to support a half-dozen nig- J 
gers, now more than three years, and my adviee to you I 
is to resign the whole subject and give it up. It ia | 
* better for yon, and better for your family." 

I was very much surprised at what he said. But I 
' said : " My dear brother, if I live I am bound to suc- 
ceed ; and I am as sure that I shall carry this thing 
through to success as I am that I now live, or as sure as 
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[ can be of anything, I have done too mncli already, 
and I am too near the accoinplishinent of tlie work to 
give it np now. My patiente are all perfectly satisfied 
with what I am doing for them. I can not depend on 
bthe doctors, and so I have trained tlieni to assist me in 
pthe operations. I am going on with this series of experi- 
ments to the end. It matters not what it costs, if it costs 
mo my lifa For, if I should fail, I believe somebody 
wonld be raised up to take the work where I lay it down 
bnd carry it on to succesafnl issne." 

B The experiments wore coiitinned at least a year after 
tim conversation with Dr. Jones. I wont on improving 
the methods of operating, eliminating first one thing and 
then another, till I had got it down to a very simple 
letice. Then I said : " I ara not going to perform 
lother operation until I discover some method of tying 
the sutnre higher up in the body where I can not reach." 
This puzzled me sorely. I had been three weeks without 
performing a single operation on either of the half-dozen 
itients tliat I had there. They were clamorous, and at 
it the idea occurred to me about three o'clock one 
morning. I had been lying awake for an hour, wonder- 
ing how to tie the sutnre, when all at once an idea 
occurred to me to run a shot, a perforated shot, on the 
itnre, and, when it was drawn tight, to compress it with 
pair of forceps, which would make the knot perfectly 
I was so elated with the idea, and so enthuai- 
I lay in bed, that I could not help waking up 
kind and sympathetic wife and telling Iter of the 
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■imp ie ^ad twtifJ met&ad I bad diuuiuiu] of tying 
Ae SBtsie. I hj Aeic tiQ moraht^ ^1™^ *i>^ sotnre 
and peif«rmii:^ all aorta ot beuoifal opentions, i 
aginatiaB, en the poor peofde in mj* little boepittl; uid 
I determined, ae soon w I had made mj rooml of mom- 
iBg eafb, to opczste vidi tlus perieeted sotnre. Jost as I 
lad get readj to pofonn m; o^iaatioD I was aunmoned 
to go twenty miles into tlie cotmtry, and I did not get 
hack QDtil late in tbe night. I looked upon it as a very 
unfortimate thing, and one of tbe keenest disappoint- 
ments of mj life, l>ecaiise it kept me from Eeeing all 
tlie beantifol resnits of my method. However, the next 
day, in dne time, the operation was performed on Lticy. 
When it was done, I said, "Could anything be more 
l)e3t]tifDl ? Xow I know that she wiQ be cured very 
6rx)n, and then all the rest mnst he eared," It was with 
great impatience that I waited & whole week to see what 
tlie rcsnlt of the operation would be. When I came to 
examine it, it was a complete failure. 

I then said to myself, " There mn&t be a canse for 
this, I have improved the operations till tbe mechan- 
iHm BeeiriB to be as perfect as possible, and yet they faiL 
I wonder if it is in the kind of suture that is used J 
Can I get Bomo anbstitnte for the silk thread ? Meltor, 
of Virginia, had nsod lead, and I had used a leaden 
HUturo and failed. What can I do ? " Just in this time 
o{ tribulation about the snbject, I was walking from my 
liuiiHo to tho office, and picked up a little bit of brass 
wiro In tlio yard. It was very fine, and ench as was 
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[ormcrlj' used as springs in suspenders before the days 
■of India-rubber. I took it jii-ound to Mr. Swan, who 
:waa then my jeweler, and asked him if he eould make 
me a. little silver wire about the size of the piece of 
irass wire. He said Yes, and he made it. He made it 
all pure silver. Anarcha was the subject of tliia 
experiment. The operation ivas performed on the fis- 
tula in the base of the bladder, tliat would admit of the 
end of my little linger ; she had been cured of one fistula 
:in the base of the bladder. The edges of the wound 
'were nicely deimded, and neatly brought together with 
four of these fine silver wires. They were passed 
through little strips of lead, one on one side of the fis- 
tula, and the otiier on the otJier. The suture was tiglit- 
led, Mid then secured or fastened by the perforated 
[■hot run on the wire, and pressed with forceps. This 
was the thirtieth operation performed on Anarclia. She 
was put to bed, a catheter was introduced, and the next 
day the urine came from the bladder as clear and as 
limpid as spring water, and so it continued during all 
the time she wore the catheter. In all the preceding 
operations, where the silk was used for a suture at the 
le of the bladder, cystitis always resulted. The ure- 
thra was swollen continually, and the urine loaded with 
a thick, ropy mucus. "With the use of the silver suture 
there was a complete change in these conditions. 

I was always anxious to aec the result of all experi- 
ments ; but this was attended with such marked sjmp- 
of improvement, in every way, that I was mora j 



ansioiis now than eter. When the week rollod around 
— it seemed to me that the time would never come for 
the removal of the sutures — Anarcha was removed from 
the bed and carried to the operation-table. With a jral- 
pitating heart and an anxious mind I turned her on her 
side, introduced the speculum, and there lay the suture 
apparatus jnst exactly as 1 had placed it. There was 
no inflammation, there was no tumefaction, nothing un- 
natural, and a very perfect union of the little fistula. 

This was in the month of May, I think, though pos- 
sibly it -was Juno (1849). In the course of two weeks 
re, Lucy and Betsey were both cured by the same 
I means, without any sort of disturbance or discomfort. 
I Then I realized the fact that, at last, my efforts had been 
I blessed with success, and that I had made, perhaps, one 
k-Of the most important discoveries of the age for the 
I relief of suffering humanity. 
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DcEiNu the time these experiments were being per- 
Iformed, from 1815 to 1849, everything was iiouriahing 
ftvith me. I had all the practice that I could attend to, 

I and more than I ouglit to have attempted. Many a time 

I I said to my wife : " We are too happy ; I have never 
Lseen a man in my life that was Batished with his sur- 
I roundings, but I am perfectly satisfied, and have nothing 
' more in this world to desire. I am happy in my homo, 

in my wife and children, in my friends, in my position, 
in my prospects for the future. I am perfectly content, 
Land nothing could induce me to leave Montgomery. I 
rliaye no ungratified ambition or desire." I had been 
^Bolicited to go to New Orleans, by my friends Professor 
LStone and Erasmus D. Fenner, as that would offer me a 
[wider field, and they even spoke of making me a pro- 
r in the medical college. I had no desire or capacity 
^or a profcssorehip. I said to my wife, " Can these things . 
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be ; and can such thtDgs last always i Can these good 
things always be, and will not a blow come some time or 
another ? Where will U strike i It is bo nnnsual to see 
a man in the frame of mind that I am, that I fear Bome- 
thing dreadful will happen to tis." 

The blow came in the prolonged sickness of my little 
three-years-old son, a beautiful boy, our second 6on. His 
death was the first time that death invaded our house- 
hold. It was a dreadful blow to me, and that was the 
beginning of onr sorrows. He was born on Christmas- 
day, 1S15, and bad passed through all the dangers of 
early childhood, but in 1848 he contracted diarrhosa, and 
died in October, 

Six weeks after my successes with the silver sutnre, 
and just as I was beginning to revive from my long 
series of exhausting experiments, I completely collapsed. 
I was broken down, and had contracted diarrhcea, and 
BO I took my family and went to Butler Springs. I car- 
ried three or four of my uncured patients with me, who 
were suffering from fistnla, to operate on ; but I was too 
ill to do anything. I was utterly prostrated. My disease 
grew apace ; it could not be controlled, and I saw that I 
was on the verge of going into that chronic state in 
which, in that day, there was such an attendant mor- 
tality. Being very anxious about myself, I concluded 
to go to the North for s time, and for a necessary change 
of climate. I was so weak and emaciated that I conld 
hardly make the journey to New York. My wife accom- 
panied me. I was there during July, August, and Sep- 
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tember (1849). I got no better; I waa a little better at 
times, but there was no permanent improvement. I re- 
turned to Montgomery in October, not much better than 
when I left, if any. But soon after my return I gradu- 
ally grew worse. My friends saw that I was fading 
away, I was extremely emaciated ; I could take no food 
that seemed to QourisL me, and I was reduced to eating 
milk and bread, and tliat ran away from me almost like 
pouring water through a funnel. 

My friends came to see me and to sympathize with 
ffie ; but they looked so distreBScd and nithappy, and my 
senBes became bo acute, that I dreaded the thought of 
seeing any one, and at last I said to my wife, " I wish 
that I could escape from my friends ; their visits are pain- 
ful to me. They try to comfort me with words ; but I 
read in their faces, ' This poor fellow, what a pity to see 
him going off so fast and so soon, but his fate is inevi- 
table.' " My wife, seeing how unhappy I was, suggested 
that I should go to Columbus, on a visit to our relatives 
there. She had an uncle, Kobert Kyle, and his family, 
Hiere. 

I was glad to escape the visits of my friends, and 
said, "Get ray things ready, and I will go to-morrow." 
I walked around to Montgomery Hall, about one hun- 
dred yards from where I lived, that being tbo stage 
Colonel Jim Powell, who was then the great 
mail-carrier and stage-coach man of the country, ran a 
line of coaches, or rather omnibuses, every morning to 
and from the train, and took passengers going north and 
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east. I Baid to Mr. Powell, " I want to go to Colambua 
to-morrow morning ; will you have the kindness to direct 
your man to call for me at my Louse, and take me to ths 

railroad station ? " 
^^m He said, " Certainly, doctor, with the greatest picas- 

The nest morning I sat on the portico, as emaciated bb 
a skeleton, witli my wife and cbildron waiting to see me 
get into the stage. At last eight o'clock came, the hoor 
I was to start. Eight o'clock came and no stage. So I 
walked around to the stage-office, and being sick and 
cross, I said some very irritable and disagreeable things 
to Mr. Powell. lie apologized for disappointing me, and 
said that he would surely send the stage for me on the 
following morning, there being no other on that day. I 
was very unhappy all that day long. It made me disap- 
pointed and despondent not to have gotten off. But the 
nest morning the stage came in time. I took my seat in 
the cars — there was but one passenger- coach; it was a 
short train, and there was not a great amount of travel. 
Having purchased a morning paper as I went along, I 
took my seat in the rear end of the coach. I held my 
pajier up before my face, to keep the people from seeing 
uic or talking to me. 

Just after I sat dowTi I saw Colonel McLaqiielly, of 
Mississippi, who had been Governor of that State, and 
whom I had known when I was a little boy, and after I 
was a grown-up man. lie was a great friend of my 
father's, having known him during the war of 1812, as 
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they were both young soldiers together in Charleston. 
Ke was coming North with his wife and two children. 
He was leading a little boy by the hand, about sevea 
years old, and sat down about the middle of the car, in 
front of me, I eaid to myself, " I will not speak to him. 
I have not seen him for some ten or twelve years, and I 
will not introduce myself to him, because I will have to 
recount to him the history of my painful illness, and 
epeak to him of my dark future." There I sat, and the 
cars rolled offi. About two hours had passed, and I sat 
there looking out of the window, with no one to talk to. 
At laet the colonel's httle boy 6aid, "Father, I want a 
drink of water." His father got up, took liim Ijy the 
hand, walked to the baggage-car, in front, and gave him 
tlie drink of water, and came back. Just as lie was going 

I to sit down, his eyes rested on me, and as I looked np I 
involuntarily said, " Colonel McLaquelly." He came up 
lightly reaching out his hand, and I said, as he 
evidently did not know me, as I rose, " I am Dr. Marion 
Sims, of Montgomery. I nsod to know you when I was 
a little boy." 

" I am glad to see you," he said ; " but, doctor, what 
is the matter with you, you are so changed ? " 

I said : " Colonel McLaqucUy, I recognized you as 

I Boon aa yon entered the ear, and would like to have 

r spoken to you, but I know that you would aab me this 
rjuestion, and the subject is a painful one to me. I have 
got chronic diarrhoea, and I shall die in about three , 

\ months. I am hopelessly incurable. I have not b 
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case get well in Montgomery, aad I bave eeeti a great 
ma.ay cases there. It is a cliroiiie disease of the climate. 
It 18 eudemic all through the valley of the lliseissippi. 
It is what coDBumption is in Is'ew England. When yoa 
see in the South a man in vigorous health and middle life 
gi'aduaily wasting away, and at the end of eighteen 
months drop as a skeleton into the grave, you may take 
it for a positive fact that he has died of chronic diar- 
rhffia. If in New England yon see a vigorous young 
tnan, twenty-five or thirty years of age, gradnally wast 
ing away, going to his grave as a skeleton, ten to one he 
has died of consumption. Consumption is comparatively 
rare here, while chronic diarrlicea is common. A man 
occasionally gets well of consumption in Now England ; 
but from this diarrhoea, unless he can change his climate 
and whole hahits of life completely, he never recovers." 

He patieutly heard what I had to say, and then ho 
Baid : " You are thin and emaciated, bnt I do not at all 
think that yon are going to die. You have got too 
much vivaeiousness expressed in the eye, though your 
physical frame does not show it. If yon will do as I tell 
you I am sure that yon will get well." 

I said, " I have consulted medical men in New York 
sod Philadelphia, and everywhere, and nobody has been 
able to do anything for me." 

"Did yon never hear of Cooper's "Well!" he asked, 
Mid I replied that I had not, "Well," be said, "let me 
tell you al)Out it. It is in Mississippi. This weU was 
liug a few years ago, and yon know that, when our army 
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returned from Mexico year before last, many of our sol- 
diers came back with chronic diarrhtea, the very disease 
that you have, and a good many of them died ; some, of 
course, got well." 

I said, "Yes, I have attended several cases and they 
all died ; none of them ever got well about here. I can 
not recall a single case in this part of the State that got 
well." 

"Well, I will tell you," he said, "what I know of 
Cooper's Well. Captain Black, of the regiment in which 
my son was a member, was very much worse off than 
you are, and he went there, and is as well as ever now. 
lie went to Cooper's Well, and was cured in a month 
or two. My own eon Abraham was very ill, he was a 
lieutenant, and he was certainly as bad as or worse off than 
Jou seem to be, and he ;i.Ibo went there, and to-day he is 
as well as ever." And so he went on to enumerate case 
after cose, giving me a history of six or seven of the 
young men that had leturned from Mexico, who were in 
S desperate state with chronic diarrhoea, all of whom 
were cured at Cooper's Well. " Now," he went on to 
"I behove if you will go to Cooper's Well yon will 
he cured." 

The time soon came for us to part ; he continuing on 
1*0 Wasiiington City, where be was going as a member of 
Congress. He had been detained a fortnight after the 
time that he should have been there, on account of the 
of his little boy, who had his arm broken, and it 
II in a sling. He had been thrown from a 
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and the doctor who had charge of the broken arm was 
not willing that the boy should be removed until nnion 
had taken place; hence his detention, and hence my | 
good fortune in meetiug him as I did. "When I arrived 
at Columbus, of course I was very much elated with what , 
1 had heard. I told ray uncle wliat Colonel McLaquelly j 
had advised me to do, and I told my cousin. Bob Kyle, j 
aU about it. He said, " Of course you are going to 1 
Cooper's Well!" 

I said, " Bob, I haven't a cent of money in the world. J 
I borrowed live hundred doUara to go to New York I 
with, and I thought that would save my life, but I came | 
back no better. I have no money with which to go to J 
Cooper's Well, or anywhere else." 

He said, "Never mind that, you are going," and 1 
with that he walked into the next room and brought ma ' 
out two hundred dollars, and said, "You go home and 
pack up your trunks, take Cousin Theresa, and go 
striiight to Cooper's Well." I did not stay long in 
Columbus, for I got no better by the visit, and I was I 
very anxious to get home, and to teU mj wife tlie news | 
about this Coopei-'s Well. So I hurried back, and as 
soon as she heard of it she immediately commenced 
getting ready. She said, " We will start the day after 
to-morrow, and take the baby and the eldest child with j 



When my brother-in-law. Dr. Kush Jones, heard of 
it, he came in the next day and sent for my wife to 
have a talk with her. lie said : " Marion tells me that 
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' you arc goiDg to Cooper's Well to-morrow, and that jou 
I are going to take Mary and I'anny witli you." My wife 
Baid that we were. " Well," he said, " I have come 
I here to Lavo a talk with you about it. I have come 
* here to tell you candidly tLut yon must not do it. He 
I is a doomed man, and will die in six weeks. It is impos- 
sible for yon to take him there ; if yoa do etart, you will 
bring him back in a box." 

She said, " If he remains here he will die ; if he can 
go there, there is some hope fur him and he may get 
[ well."' 

" But," said he, " he can not get there ; he will die 
r on tlie road. It is impossible. If ho does go to Coop- 
I Br'a Well, he ia too far gone for it to be of any benefit 
\ to him. It isn't worth while ; you must not go there." 
She said, " I have made up my mind to go, and we 
f are going to-morrow. I feel it to be my duty, and, 
I besides, he has set his heart on it. We shall go, at the 
[risk of his dj'ing on the way." 

If we could have gone to Cooper's Well via New 

' Orleans, it would not have been a difficult thing for ua 

to do. But, unfortunately, it was at this time the 

middle of December, when the cholera was in New 

Orleans, and a man with the diarrhrea, in a cholera at- 

[ mosphere, stood no chance for hia life. The diarrhtea 

I is a premonitory stage of cholera. We were obliged to 

I go to Jackson, Mississippi, directly across the country, 

I where there were very poor facilities for traveling. We 

Lvent to Sehna by boat, and from there we took stage to 
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Marion, and bo on across the country. There liad been 
lieavy rains, and the water-courses were liigli ; the ' 
BwampB were flooded, and tlie stages would get mired ' 
and break down. Once we Lad to camp all night in 
a swamp, sitting in the Btage nntU morning, while the 
driver went for a farmer, two or three miles off, and 
hired him and an ox-team to drag us out of the mire. 
In this way we drove into the town of Jackson, We 
arrived there on the very last day of the month, having 
taken two weeks to go from Montgomery, a distance now 
tmveled in a few hours by rail. The privations that I 
went through with on this journey were almost incredi- 
ble. I was nearly starved to death, living on crackers 
and milk whun I could get them. When I arrived £ 
Jackson, it was on the last day of the month and the last | 
day of the year (1849). It was in the midst of a tremen- 
dous snow-storm, which was a moat unusual tiling for 
that latitude. The snow was deep, and it was followed ' 
by a heavy, sharp frost, so that the limbs were broken 
from the pine-trees by the weight of the ice and the ae- ] 
cumulation of snow that had been gathered upon them. 
Id many places wo had to wait, and at Jackson we re- 
mained three days. 

At last we arrived at Cooper's Well, having to ride 
on horseback to Clinton, We found Cooper's Well to be 
a moat God-forsaken looking place. Mr. Cooper, tie pro- 
prietor, was a Methodist preacher, a circuit-rider. He had 
a comfortable log house for himself and his family, and a 
number of log cabins, bnilt on a space of five or six a 
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of land, giving t!io pkce the appearance of a deserted ne- 
gro quarter. He had a wife and seven or eight children. 
Some of the children, the boye, were nearly grown np. 
He gave ua a hearty welcome and said that he waa very 
Bure that the water would effect a core for me. There 
wne no doctor to consult abont the use of the water. He 
Baid that a good many people were injured by the use of 
the water, as they were impatient to get well, and conse- 
quently took too much of it. But, with a prudent use 
of the water, he was was very sure that I would reap snb- 
Btantial benefit from it. 

I bad been living on stale bread and boiled milk 
and could eat nothing else. This diet was continued 
for about two days, and then Mr. Cooper told me to 
take a glass of the water seven times a day, and then to 
increase the doses of it until it began to show some 
action on the kidneys. The third day he said, " Now I 
think that yon can change your diet." I commenced 
eating immediately (it was jnst after the hog-killing sear 

I >on) whatever was set before me ; and many things that 

I I ate I had uot dared to touch before. I ate, especially, 
fat meat, middle meat, and salt pork— the latter had 
been salted perhaps a month before. The diarrhoea was 
checked from the time I began to be a partaker of ttie 

k water ; I had a ravenous appetite, aud I drank the water 

I according to the express directions. I ate as I had never 

been able to before. I remained there twenty-seven days, 

and gained twenty-seven pounds. I was impatient to get 

away, and left too soon. The result of the sudden arrest- 
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ing of tbe diarrlicea wafl to bring on a dropsical effect. 
My ankles were swollen, mj legs were Bwollen above tbe 
knees, and my face and hands were bloated. Still I felt 
that I was on the road to recovery, and, especially, be- 
cause tbe wasting djarrbtea was controlled. 

I left there on tbe 30tb of January (1S50) for New 
Orleans, where I remained about a month. 1 carried 
with me demijohns of tbe water from Cooper's "Well and 
continued the use of it, and also contined to eat meat all 
the time, I spent a month very pleasantly in New Or- 
leans, and got acquainted with my friend Mr, P. T. Bar- 
num, who was then traveling with Jenny Lind and stop- 
ping in the same hotel with ns. About the first of March 
I returned home. Everybody was amazed to see me and 
the wonderful change that had been effected, and all were ■ 
very happy of course. I immediately plunged into hnsi- 
ness, and in tbe eonrse of a week was completely occu- 
pied with my professional duties. In two months more 
I had a return of the diarrbcea, a good deal worse than 
I had ever had it before, and it grew worse day by day. 
In Jnly I again returned to Cooper's Well ; but the water 
and the treatment did not have tbe same beneficial effect 
that it had upon me during my visit there before. I re- 
mained there about two months, and then I concluded 
that it was best for me to get into a colder clime. So I 
returned home by tlie way of Now Orleans, and immedi- 
ately went to New York, where I remained attout two 
months. I was always a little better in New York and 
Philadelphia than in any other place. Whenever I left 
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New York aud went to New England I was woree. If I 
went to Brooklyn for any length of time I became woree, 
and always felt better when I got back home again to I 
New York. 

I had supposed that in New York I was better able i 
to control my diet; but subsequent observation proved 
that that was not the case. The cause of my being 
better in New York and Philadelphia than elsewhere 
was the fact of the purity of the water of those two | 
cities. In aU New England, where I had been, the water J 
was hard, and hard water was and is very injurious to 

I the irritated mucous membrane of the gastro-intestinal 
canal. 

I returned from New York, in the last of October, a 

I little improved, and dragged through tlie winter very 
miserably, and tried to work ; but I was not able to do a j 
great deal. True, I was better than I had been ; but I , 
was never free from diarrhosa. I was tliin and ema- j 
ciated, and exceedingly irritable. At last I was com- 
pelled to go to my bed. I thought tliat I should die. 
While lying in bed I wrote out the history of my opera- ' 
tlons for vesico- vaginal fistala for the press, and sent the 
article to Dr. Isaac Hays, the editor of "The American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences." It was published in 
the January nnmber of that journal (1852), as my last 
free-will offering to the medical profession before I 
should quit this world. 

It is hardly worth while for me to go into < 
minutely, of the trials, tribnlatious, and sufferinge 1 



into detail, ^H 
Eeringe^a^^H 
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I passed through. In 1852 T had gone to New York, 
and also during the Bimiiner of 18i9, 1S50, and 1852, 
with the hope that the change of climate would do 
something for me, and afford mo some relief. In Jane, 
1852, 1 fell dowa with a eun-atroke, after a long walk, 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty- seventh 
Street, and waa carried to my boarding-house, at Mrs. 
Jones's, No. 27 West Twenty-seventh Street. During 
the month or six weeks before I had improved very 
much, but this sun-stroke reproduced my disease with 
the greatest violence, and nothing seemed to control it. 
In a state of desperation, I went to Portland, Con- 
necticut, to visit my friend Dr. George (). Jarvis. I 
remained there a little while, but I got no better. I re- 
turned to the city, and went over and engaged board in 
Brooklyn, which waa the worst thing that I could have 
done, on account of the water, and I grew worse day by 
day. At last, thinking that I must die, I concluded to go 
to Philadelphia, as I had some friends there. The idea 
also was to leave my wife and children among those who 
could sympathize with them when I was gone. We ar- 
rived in Philadelphia, my wife and myself, and stopped 
at a boarding-house recommended to me in Spruce Street. 
The next day we got in a buggy and rode up through the 
Spring Garden District, in various directions, in search 
of a little house that I might rent, and where my wife 
could prepare the food that was necessary for me. At 
tbo hotels and boarding-houses I could get nothing that 
was suitable for a man as sick as I was. At last I came 
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to a little house in Vine Street, between Seventh and 
Eighth, and near the residence of the great artist, liem- 
brandt Peale. It had on tlie door " To Let." I applied 
to Mr. — — , corner of Market and Elc\'enth Streets. I 
went to see the proprietor, and asked hiiu the price of 
the house by the montli, and he said twenty-five dollars 
a month. lie asked rae for references, and I told him 
that I preferred to pay in advance. He said, "How 
long do you want it!" 

I said, " I want it as long as I Hve. I want to rent 
your house to die in it," 

He replied, " Judging by your looks, yon will not 
want it long." 

I said, "I shall die witbin a month or two." We 
fonnd it unfurnished, so we rented some beds and also 
some chairs, and two or three tables, and put in it, sim- 
ply that my wife could get what wae necessary for me. 
I grew worse and worse daily, and at last I was so near 
dead that I telegraphed for my fatber, in Montgomery, 
to corae and take charge of my wife and family and take 
them borne. That day there was a severe storm at the 
North, of hail and wind, and as good luck would have it 
the storm extended to the Sonth, blowing down all tlie 
telegraph-poles, costing Mobile hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in the destruction of property. So my father 
did not receive the telegram, and therefore he did not 
to Phaadelphia. 

When I Baw that I conld not recover, I sent for my 
lend Dr. Isaac Ilays to corae and see me. He came 
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very promptly. I explained to him the condition of my 
afEaira, and said to him that I fijlt that I was going to 
die, and that I wanted to introduce bira to my wife. He 
eaid that he thought I had better take cod-liycr oil, and 
not to give up. My wife went ont and bought a bottle 
of cod-liver oil, thongh we hardly had the money to 
spare for it. It was placed on the mantel-shelf; I never 
took it. But this gave me an idea. I said to my wife, 
" Cod-liver oil is a disagreeable thing to take ; pickled 
pork ia a good deal more palatable. Don't you remem- 
ber with what benefit I nsed it the first time I was at . 
Cooper's Well, Low I ate pickled pork, and how I gained, 
and how I got well from that very moment ! " 

She said Yes ; and immediately went out and bought 
some. She boiled it, and then afterward broiled it, or 
fried it, I do not know which. I had always traveled, 
wherever I went, with some of the water from Cooper's 
"Well in jugs. So I said, " We will inaugurate the same 
diet here that we did at Cooper's Well, drink the water, 
and eat salted pickled pork," So we began it, and, to my 
great surprise, in four or five days the diarrhtea was un- 

Ider control. This was inaugurated the last of August, 
and in a month I was able to get up out of bed, and to 
walk about two hundred yards, with some little help. I 
happened to pass by a grocery-store one day, when I had 
been up about a month, and I went in to weigh myself, 
and I found that I weighed just ninety pounds. Of 
course, I had been much lighter than this two or three 
weeks previously. 
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RECUEHENOE OF THE DISEASE. 



' In the month of October (1853) I was getting well. 

I then said to'myBelf, "I will not make a mistake this 

time, as I have done heretofore, in retnrning to Alabama 

too BooD. I have always gone back to that locality in 

I October, when the weather wa8 still warm. Now I in- 

I tend to remain at the North till December." We re- 

I turned to Alabama about the 19th or the 20th of De- 

I cemher (1852). I was feeling pretty well. I had no 

I- diarrhoea now, and I thought that at last I was cured of 

I this dreadful disease, which I had then had, oS and on, 

I for more than three years. On Ohristmaa-Day we went 

1 to Mount Meigs, five days after my return from Phila- 

I dclphia, to dine with our friends the Lucases. There 

I I Lad a chill. The nest day we returned home. The 
I diarrhcea returned, and could not bo controlled by any 

I possible means. I grew worse and worse ; mthin a week 

I I was confined to my house, and within one month I was 
i confined to my bed. By that time my throat and tongue 
I were bo ulcerated that I could hardly sjicak, and any 
I nourishment that I took passed through me like water, 
land almost unchanged. Even milk was not digested. 

Early in February (1853) I had given np all hope, and 
one day the bell tolled. My wife was in hopes I would 
not hear it. But when it began I called to her from an 
adjoining room and wanted to know who was dead. 
, She said that it was Mr. Bob Gilmer. I said, " Since I 
was taken with this diarrhtea, let me see — how many 
have died ? There have been P. D. Sayer, Mr. Ward 
Allen, Mrs. James Smith, Mrs. Calvin " — and I went on 
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to eouDt up 'lie iiumbers. I said, " Bob Gilmer ie the 
eleventh or twelfth important person in this commu- 
nity that has died of the disease that I have, since I 
WHS taken with it." I said, " They have all died, and I 
have had a hard strnggle for mj life, and now I must \ 
die too," Of courao, my poor wife tried to cheer me as 
much as she could. 

" But," I said, " if I bad the physical strength and ) 
force, and the moral courage to do what I ought to do, 
I could get well." 

" What, then, ought you to do ? " she asked. 

" I will tell you what I ought to do," I said ; " I 
ought to sell out everj'tliing, take my wife and children 
and go to New York ; because, whenever I have gone to 
New York I have been better. A few months ago I 
thought that I was cured. If I could change my cli- 
mate entirely I believe that even yet I might be cured 
and restored to health. But that is impossible," I con- ' 
tinned. 

" But I don't think it is impossible," she said. 

I replied, " I have no heart for work, and I can not 

do anything. I can not undertake the annoyances and 

troubles we would have to go through to get ready, and 

it would be a most selfish thing, after all, for mo to do. 

Supposing, after we had broken np hero, I should die on 

the road, or in New York, and leave you and the clul- 

l dreu, without friends and among strangers, and without 

I money, I hardly think that a right tiling for me to do. 

[ I had better remain here and die among my friends. 
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^■where you could get somebody to sympatbize witJi yon 
and to help yon in your struggles for life." 

"But," sbe said, "I take a different view of the 
thing altogether. The whole question can be arranged 
you would have it, without giving you a bit of 
luble." In two weeks she had arranged everything. 
She had sold out my interest in the drug-store to her 
brother, Dr. Rush Jonea. I bad put Hvo thousand dol- 
lars in there four years before. He and Dr. Baldwin, who 
were partners with me, agreed to give their notes for 
iven thousand iive hundred dollars, payable in twelve 
months, for my interest. My house and lot were sold 
for ten thousand dollars, on a credit hearing eight per 
cent interest. Wo hadn't many negroes. We had no 
planting interests, and the dozen negroes we had were 
house negroes and town negroes — cooks, waiters, and 
body-servants only. We called them together, and I 
Now we are going away, never to eomo back 
You must all select masters with whom you are 
willing to live, and the man that you select, as a. matter 
of course, will be your master hereafter. We will agree 
about the valuation." 

They all began to weep, and folt very badly over 
le thought of our leaving them. They said, " Oh, no, 
laster, we don't want to know any other person for a 
^master but yon, and wo don't want to know any other 
Ionian for a missus but Mrs. Theresa. We don't want 
to be sold. Let us stay here, and we will take Colonel 
Clanton for an agent, and ws will look to him for pro- 
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tection in everytliing, and pay Lim the e 
would pay you. We will tate care of ourselves the b 
way we can, hoping that you will finally be restored, and | 
come back to your old home again among us." 

I told the negroes to do exactly ae they pleased, and, I 
that I would not put any oi them in slavery against their | 
will. I consented to their plan, and wished them to be I 
happy, and well taken care of. So aU my a 
arranged and settled so that I could leave. I left some ' 
debts behind me ; I had made collections and paid off 
some, and others were still unpaid. I left Montgomery 
for New York about the iirst of May (1S53), so near . 
dead that no one thought that I would ever get to NewJ 
York. I had to lie down all the way on the railroae 
train. The diarrhosa was uncontrolled. "We went to-l 
Richmond, Virginia, without stopping, the journey be>l 
ing a very fatiguing one for me. I determined to j 
from there to Koekford iBland Springs. "We had to g 
by canal np the James River to Lynchburg, and wtf 
arrived there on the second day. I was not comfortably 
situated there. I stopped at Lexington, and sent to the 
springs for the water. I remained there a week, but,. 
did not derive any great benefit from it, as I 1 
ticipated. I concluded it would be about as well for me^ 
to take the water with me as to stay there, and so 1 1 
left, and went on to New York. 
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I Settling pennaDeDllj in Xcw York — Plan of a, Toman'a bospital — Prepare 
to lecture — Cooliiesa and neglect of memberB of the profession — In 
desperate d 



I SPENT the Bumnier partly in New York and partly 
in Middletown and Portland, Connecticnt ; and then, in 
September, we retnmed to Kew York to seek a home. 
After looking aronnd, I found one at No. 89 Madiaon 
Avenne, between Twenty - eighth and Twenty -ninth 
Streets, for sale, and bought it for fifteen thousand dol- 
lars; the proprietor taking the notes diie from Dr. 
Jones, my brother-in-law, for five thousand dollars, aod 
the other two thousand five hundred dollars I appro- 
priated toward fnrnishing the house. It was a hazard- 
ous thing to do. I had a little money only over and 
ahove this, not more than one thousand dolhrs. I had 
no friende, no influence, no health, and nothing to rec- 
ommend me to business. Fortunately, I had published 
my article on the treatment of vesieo- vaginal fistula a 
year before that, in "Tlie American Journal of the Medi- 
cal Sciences," and the doctors had read it everywhere, 
and were very much surprised at the claims set up of 
rendering this troublesome and loathsome afiection easily 



and successfully cured. They hardly believed it. When-' 
ever I was introduced to any of the doctors, they all 
knew who I was by that article, and by my previouB 
contributions to the medical literature of the day. 

It may be wondered how I lived without frieade 
and without business. Mine is not an isolated example 
of a man's living in a first-class house, with first^jlasa 
surroundings, and yet struggling with the most abject 
want, I had some Southern patients who followed me 
to New York. They were boarders in tlie house, and 
besides these we had some other boarders, so that our 
house supported me almost by keeping tliese boarders. 
Soon after my arrival in Kew York, I made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Mott, Dr. Francis, Dr. Buck, Dr. 
Watson, and indeed all of the leading surgeons of the 
town of that day and time. Dr. Buck was exceedingly 
anxious to see me perform some of my operations with 
the silver suture, and so invited me to go and help 
operate on a Mrs. Crane, who had lacerated perinsenm, 
and whom he had operated upon unsuccessfully two 
or three times. I gladly went with him, loaned him 
my instruments, and showed him how to perform the 
operation. She was cured in a single week. A week 
or two after this, Dr. Buck came to me to borrow my 
instniineuts to operate on a case of vesico-vaginal fistula 
in the New York Hospital. I loaned him the instru- 
ments, and would gladly have gone with him to aKsist 
him in the operation, but he did not invite me. I felt 
veiy much hurt by it. I expected that the surgeons in 
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New York would give me something to do in a branch 
which I understood so well. But I was disappointed. 
By and by a patient was sent to Dr. Mutt with vesico- 
vaginal fistula, and he had the kindness to ask me to 
[operate upon it. I did so, in his presence and the prea- 
lence of his son, Dr. Alexander B. Mott. The case wae a 
Very bad one; but the patient wae cured. It was the 
'first case ever cured in New York. With my advent 
New York, the subject of vesico- vaginal fistula, lacer- 
perinsBum, and the subject of parturition, seemed 
at once to interest the profession more than they had 
ir done before. 

Very soon it waa beard that Dr. Buck and Dr. Wat- 

and some of the other doctors were performing all 

itiiese operations very succeesfully in the other hospitals. 

could not advertise ; I could get nothing to do ; I had 

no means of bringing myself before the public, or of 

reaching the profession, because I bad no hospital in 

which to operate or to perform tliese marvelous opera- 

Afl soon as the doctors had learned what they 

'anted of me, they dropped me. As soon as they had 

'learned how to perform theso operations successf ully in 

the New York IIoBpita] and elsewhere, they bad no 

further use for me. My thunder bad been stolen, and 

was left without any resources whatever. I said to 

lyself, •' I am a lost man unless I can get somebody 

create a place in which I can show the world what 

am capable of doing." This was the inception of the 

lea of a woman's hospital. If the profession had re- 
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ceived me kindly in Xew York, and acted honorably ■ 
and gentlemanly and generously toward me, I would not'l 
have thoagbt of building a woman's hospital. Some peo- I 
pie have given me the credit of coming to New York I 
with the express porpose of estahhshing a great hospital 1 
devoted to the diaeasea of women and their treatment, j 
When I left Alabama for New York I had no idea of J 
the sort in the world. I came simply for a purpose, the | 
most seliish in the world — that of prolonging my life. I 
I saw that I could not live in any other place than New 
York, and for that reaaoo, and no other, I e 

Seeing that I must create an institution in which to ] 

work, I went at it with all my might. But, even then, 

my health was feeble ; I still had some diarrhosa, and 

the moral depression under which I labored, and the I 

disappointments that I had in not getting practice or i 

I encouragement from my medical brethren, 
most demoralizing effect upon me. I had become ac- 1 
quainted with Dr. Francis. I told him of the great dis- I 
covery that I bad made ; I spoke to him on the neces- | 
sity of a hospital for the treatment of the diseases of 
women, in which their improvement could evidently bs i 
effected. He took up this subject with great enthusi- 
asm, and advised me to go at once and lay it before Dr. 
Mott, Dr. Stevens, and some others. I went and saw 
Dr. Mott and had a long talk with him. He encouraged 
me in the idea, and said lie would be glad to help me in , 
any way that he could. I went and saw Dr. Alexander 
H. Stevens. He said, " I have read your articles on 



* Veeico- Vagi Dal Fistula ' with the greateet interest in 
the world, and I think that jou onght to have a field in 
which you can work. Now, the EpiscopalianB are build- 
ing a hospital, or about to — St. Luke's ; and I will give 
you a letter to the liev. Dr. Muhlenberg. He is its 
founder, and the leader in the movement. I will rec- 
ommend him to set aside a ward in bis hospital expressly 
for diseases of women, and that you be made surgeon 
of it." He continued, " Let me tell you what I will do, 

■ I will call a meeting of the profession, at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and then you can explain 

' all your views to the profession precisely as you Lave 
to mo, showing the necessity for a new hospital for the 

I treatment of the diseases of women. Thus you will 
be properly introduced to the doctors of the city, and 
I have no doubt but that the thing can be aceotn- 

I plished." 

I " But," I Baid, '* doctor, that ia impossible. I can 

I not make a speech. It would frighten me to death to 

' stand up before an audience to speak." 

He said, " I do not know why you can not stand up 

I before an audience of one hundred gentlemen and speak 

' as fluently as you can before me. All that you want 

I to do is to tell the tale of the sufEering of women in 
their conflicts with these terrible diseases. You must go 

' there and teU the story of how you made the discovery, 
and say what it is to lead to in the future, and I think 
that the profession will take you up with a great deal of 
warmth." 
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doctor, to tbinb about 
do it." I bad refused, because Dr. Mott bad promised to 
llelp me, and I knew that be was all-powerful, and that 
he didu't require me to make a speecb. He would in- | 
dorse and help me all he could. I had performed a 
operation for Dr. Mott several weeks before this, and 
I had not seen him since. I went at once to tell him of 
the interview tliat I had bad with Dr. Stevens, and to 
ask him to give me the assistance that I wanted to start 
a hospital. He said that be bad thought a good deal 
about the subject, and that it seemed to be such a her- 
culean task, an undertaking so gigantic, and one so cer- 
tain to result in failure, that he had concluded to do ■ 
nothing further in the matter. 

I felt exceedingly mortified and disajipointed. I 
went home, and in my heart I blamed Dr. Mott for hav- 
ing deceived me. I ungenerously, perhaps, laid consid- 
erable blame upon him, for I really thought that be and 
his son had seen me operate in consultation, and, hai-ing 
got out of me all that they expected or hoped to, they ' 
therefore had no further use for me. Of course, I felt 
suspicious o£ everybody, as I was entirely and utterly 
friendless and helpless. Dr. Francis alone seemed to 
encourage and stand by me. I became very gloomy and 
melancholy, and heartily regretted that I had ever come 
to New York. However, as I had come, there was now 
no alternative of doing anytbing, excepting through Dr. 
Stevens. I then sat down and wrote out deliberately my 
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thoughte and views on the necessity for the establish- 
ment of a hospital for the treatment of the diseases of 
women. Then I went in seaTcli of Dr. Stevens, By this 
time nearly two months had elapsed since Dr. Stevens 
had kindly invited me to deliver a lecture before the 
medical profession in the city of New York. When I 
found him at home I told him that 1 had come to com- 
ply with his suggestion to lecture before the medical 
■ profession of the city. He received vae very kindly, and 
said, "I have been wanting to see you ever so much 
i lately, but I did not know where to find yon. You re- 
' member when you talked to me on the subject, two 
months ago, you spoke with such earnestness and en- 
thusiaem that I was completely captivated and carried 
away with your idea of establishing a hospital, and I 
even gave you a letter to Dr. Muhlenberg, and recom- 
inded him to set aside a ward in his hospital, and to 
I have you appointed surgeon of the same. I wrote it 
I in good faitli, to carry forward the views I expressed to 
I yon, Bnt I am very sorry to say that since then I have 
1 been talking with my friends in the medical profession, 
I and I find here snch a degree of universal opposition to 
I you and to your enterprise, that I am sorry to say that I 
I can not now give you the privilege or opportunity of 
I addressing the profession under my anspices." 

Of eoureo, this surprised me greatly, and it was a stab 
that I little expected. I do not think that I had smiled 
in three months before, not even at home in my own 
family. I had become bitter and vindictive, and when 
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. Stevens addressed me thus 1 broke out in a sort of 
aardoDic smile or grin, and Baid : 

"Doctor, this is about the first time that 1 have 
Bmiled or laughed in three months. You are the only 
honest man that I have found since I tame to I^ew York 
in the profession here, and the only one who has dared 
to tell me to my face that I am persecuted and hunted 
down, I have felt that I was here under a cloud all the 
time; that I had no friends, nor one upon whom I could 
rely, Dr. Francis excepted." I continued, " Aa to the 
letter of introduction that you gave me to Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, I will return that to-morrow. I thank yon kindly 
for putting the idea into wj head to address the medical 
profession ; I think that 1 shall do so some day anyhow. 
You have pointed out to me what is my duty in the 
matter, and I ahall do it." 

So I left the doctor with a very heavy heart, deplor- 
ing the misfortune that had driven me to the city of 
New York. Some two or three weeks passed over, and 
I was utterly at a loss what to do. The small amount of 
money that I liad brought to New York I deposited with 
Henfold, Clay & Co., druggiats, with whom the drug 
firm I was associated with in the city of Montgomery had 
done business. I found in Mr. Clay a kind-hearted per- 
sonal friend. I went to see him, to find out how much 
money I had to my credit with them. I was anrprised 
to find that I had only one hundred and sixteen dollars. 
I came home and called my wife aside, in order to have 
a consultation. I told her that I thought we wonid have 
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to leave New York ; that I eaw no way m the world for 
doing what I had started out to do. I told her that I had 
been to Mr, Clay's, and that we had remaining only one 
hundred and sixteen dollars, and that it would be better 
even to go back to Montgomery than to remain in New 
York under such cii-cmnBtanees as we found ourselves : 
with bad health, a large family of children, no money, 
no friends. I did not see how we could possibly go on 
much longer. She very coolly replied that we must not 
go back to Montgomery ; that we would go into the 
country, ae I bad proposed, and rent a cottage until I 
could live down the opposition of the doctors. She said 
that she knew that I would eventually succeed in what 
I had undertaken. 

Althoogh it was as dark as it was possible to conceive, 
she said that she had an abiding confidence that God 
had not driven us out of our comfortable home in the 
South, to place us here for an idle and foolish purpose. 
She farther continued that ehe would never consent to 
giving up and going back to Alabama. We were re- 
duced to the very lowest extremity. My courage was 
all gone ; but she was as calni and as quiet as possible for 
one to be. I thought that I would have gone crazy, and 
I did not know what in the world to do, things looked 
BO dark. And then we had to send oar children to the 
public schools, because we were not able to send them to 
a private school. Of conrse, the public schools were 
good enough ; but we would not have chosen the public 
schools as the place to send girls of ten and twelve years J 
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' of age ; and to see my wife cutting up her dresses, her 
new fine dresses, to maiie her children appear respectable 
at school, and doing her own cooking to save nine dollars 
a month — all together, I was a^ near going into an insane 

r asylum, as a man ever was, and not go there. Things had 

' come to the very last extremity. 

The struggle continued, and at this time I was re- 
duced to such an extremity for the want of means to 
live on that I fcU obliged to rent my house and go to 
the country, which I wanted to do, and which my wife 
opposed, and get somebody to take the house and occupy 
it. The Mrs, Seymour with whom we had boarded pre- 
viously to my taking the house, was obliged to give np 
her house — a boarding-house — in FL.urth Avenue, and, 

[ knowing the dilenmaa in which I was placed, she offered 

I to take the house and board me and my family for the 
rent of it ; giving the third-floor front room for my wife 
and myself, and packing the children in the top of the 
house and elsewhere, as she could conveniently put them, 
while the rest of the house was given up to the boarders. 
One whole year of misery was passed in this way. Never 
in this whole world was a poor family so tyrannized over 
as we were. We conld not get rid of Mrs. Sej-mour, and 
had to put np with all her insolence and insults. 

I At the end of the year I wanted her to leave ; but 

I die said " No," that she had possession and was going to 
hold it- I then had to apply to the courts to Iiave her 
ejected, and an offieer came to put her out. Of course, 
the heart-bnmings and unhappiness attending the asso- 
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dation with such a woman wete enough to demoralize 
any family and render them perfectly miserable. This 
malicious, vindictive woman then sued me for a breach 
of contract, claiming that she had liired the houae for 
a longer period, and brought in a number of charges 
against me to the amount of twenty -live hundred 
dollars. The case was tried before a referee ; the evi- 
dence was all taken, and this referee was to decide it. 
lie sent for mj lawyer, Mr, Benedict, and told him that 
the case was evidently one of black-mail, but that as I 
was a perfect stranger, and just starting in an enterprise 
whereby I would need all the friends it coidd have, it 
would be better for me not to accept a verdict against a 
woman so mahcious and bad-tempered, and sug^;ested 
that the wise thing for Lim would be to give a verdict 
of two hundred and twenty-five dollars in her favor. 
Not that she was entitled to one cent, but her acceptance 
of that verdict wonld shut her mouth, and keep her from 
saying disagreeable things about me in the community; 
because, as she did not hesitate to swear to a he, she 
would not hesitate to tell one. 
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A friend in need — i Icelure before the medical profession — Aotion of tile 
profession — Flaa for organizing a woman's ho?pit«I^Aid of Mrs. 
WilliBm E. Dodge, Mra. Doremua, and Mrs, Codwisc — The hoapitaJ 
establielied. 

One day, just at this time, I happened to meet a j 
man named Beattie, wliom I had known very well in j 
Montgomery. I was his physician there, and had at- j 
tended him at a long spell of sickoess. When I met 1 
him in the Astor Uouse neighborhood, he inquired how 
I was flourishing, and I told him my melancholy story | 
— tliat I conld do nothing ; that the profession opposed 
me, all of thera; that the influence radiating from the | 
New York Hospital was so powerful that I could make 
no impression at aU. I told him that I could not reach 
the public ; that I could not advertise, could get nothing 
to do, and I was in a state of absolute starvation. 

He said, " Oh, well, yon carried everything before 
you in Alabama, and I have thought that if your healtli 
were better, with your energy and working capacity, you 
would finally do something in New York. But I see it 
all now. It is the Northern prejudice against a Southern 
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I said, " No, Mr. Eeattie, there isn't a particle of 
political eentiment in it. It is only that I do not be- 
long to any dominant clique in the medical profession 
in New York. I am alone and solitary ; I have no 
friends, and nobody through whom I can reach the ear 
of the public." 

" Well," said he, " I acn sorry that I can not help 
yon ; however, I happen to know the very man here in 
this city, who, if he takes a fancy to you, can help you. 
I will bring him to see yoii to-morrow evening." 

Of course, I could not imagine that Mr. Eeattie, a 
eompaxative stranger, could bring in anybody who could 
help me, when I had applied to men so strong in the 
city, and could get no help from them. However, Mr. 
fieattie appeared about eight o'clock on the appointed 
evening, and with him came a tall man (Henri L. Stuart 
by name), with thin, brown reddish hair, a was nose, and 
certainly a most remarkable looking man. He was a 
man of great intelligence, great energy, and as he walked 
into the room and shook hands with me he said : 

" My friend, Mr. Beattie, has told me something 
about your antecedents and your experience in New 
York ; and I have come here to have a talk with you, 
and to know what it is all about." 

I never felt so much aa I did then aa if a man had 

come into my room to take my measure to lay me out. 

We sat down, however, and I began at the beginning 

and told him the whole stoiy. I gave him a history 

; of the discoveries that I had made before I came to 
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Tfew York, and I told him of my affliction and mj bad 
licalth ; I told him of the treatment that I had received 
in the city of New Tork, at the hands of Dr. Mott and 
o£ Dr. Stevens, and indeed of the whole tuedical pro- , 
fession ; that I had no friends, no money, and no in- 
fluence ; I told him of all the objects and aims I had, 
what I anticipated in establishing the hospital, the need 
of it, and the benetits accruing to humanity and event- 
ually to science. Ee himeelf was an enthusiast, and 
seemed to have grasped the whole subject. He said ; 

" It is very lucky that Dr. Stevens did not stand to | 
his word, for you to deliver a lecture before the Col- j 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. If he had you would 
have been in the hands of a clique. It would not have 
represented the whole medical profession, and you would j 
not have been as strong as you are at this moment, 
when you seem to have no friends whatever. Now, I 
will tell you what is to be done. We will rent Stuyve- ' 
Bant Hall ; we will advertise in the newspapers for tlie 
doctors to attend a meeting, which is to be addressed hy 
Dr. J. Marion Sims, late of Montgomery, Alabama, on 
the necessity of a hospital in the City of New York for 
the treatment of the diseases of women. We will in- 
vite all the leading doctors in town by special cards, and 
they will come to hear you, and will be wise enough to 
indorse what you have to say. If you tell your story to 
the crowd of doctors that I will get there, as yon have 
told it to me, we will carry the day. If you don't make 
the d — deet failure that a man ever made in this world, 
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or can make, in one month from now, inBtead of being 
a beggar, as you make youreelf out, jou will be dictator, 
and command the situation entirely." 

I could not understand tliis man, I could not pos- 
sibly see how he was to do this wonderful thing. I felt 
like a child in his hands. He sat down, and wrote out 
cards of invitation, and. ordered seven hundred of them 
to be printed. He then went down and rented Stuy- 
resant Hall. I told him frankly that 1 had no money, 
and that he must not run me in debt nor I'uin me with 
expenses. He said : 

"Damn the expense; never mind the money. "Wo 
are obliged to have a certain amount of money, let what 
will happen, and somebody has got to furnish it," 

So he wont along, but I did not see how he was 
going to achieve the wonderful thing of which he was 
sanguine. I did not know who he was, or what his busi- 
ness was, or where he came from. I seemed to be in 
the hands of a destiny that I conld not control. 

The cards were issued, and the doctors were invited 

to meet at Stuyvesant Hall on a certain day of May, 

1854. Mr. Stuart had pnt it off to a certain date, be- 

I cause he said there were public meetings, anniversary 

IS, and other gatherings that would interfere with 

it, and that the people wonld not come out. And now 

I the mystery surronnding him was soon to be, solved. 

The day before the lecture was to be delivered he 
called at my house in the morning, and said; "I want 
you to go down town with me." I said, "What do 



you want of mei" "Never mind," he said, "I want 
you to go with me ; bo put on your hat, for there is no 
time to lose." The first place that we went to was to the 
"Tribune" office. We waited up-staire, and he intro- 
duced me to Mr. Greeley. A poor little taekwoods- 
man like myself was frightened when we came in con- 
tact with so great and busy a man as Horace Greeley. 
Ho said : " Mr. Greeley, I want to introduce you to uij 
friend Dr. J. Marion Sims, late of Alabama. He has 
an enterprise here in the interest of humanity, to the i 
public, and to everybody." And in a few brief words ( 
lie sot it forth. Then he said that he would like a few 
words of a Httle notice for me in the paper. Mr. Gree- > 
ley said, " Mr. Stuart, write your notice and send it in." 
And he did eo. 

Well, when we waited down stairs, 1 was frightened 
at what had happened. "We waited along and went into 
the " Times " office, and there be introduced me to Mr. 
Eaymond. He made the same little stereotyped speech, i 
and received the same invitation to write out his notice. 
Then, when he came down, he wanted me to go to the 
" Herald " office ; and I said that I was tired of this and 
I did not lite it, and that he might go in and make his 
speeches just as well without me. He said, " Why, you 
are my card, and I am playing you off." So I followed 
him like a dog. We ran np-etairs all the morning, 1 
wondering at the man's audacity and tlie power which 
he seemed to exert, and the politeness with which he was 
received and treated wherever we went. Suffice it to say 
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that he took me into fifteen editorial sanctums, and made 
the same little epeech to eveiy man tliere in antliority. 
In the " Herald " we eaw Mr. Iludgoii ; we did not see 
the great James Gordon Bennett. In every place that 
Mr. Stuart went he was treated with the same conBider- 
ation ; in every office the editor promptly consented to 
what he wished. The nest morning the leading papers 
of the city had little notices under the head of their city 
news, about four or five lines long, calling the attention 
of the medical profession aud the public at large to the 
lecture that would be delivered in Stuyvesant Hall that 
night. 

About ten o'clock that morning I was up in the top 

' of the house working away at my lecture, reading it over 

' and becoming familiar with it, and wondering if I wonld 
have anything of an audience, and what they would do 
after they got together, when one of the children came 
running up and said, " Father, Dr. Mott is in the parlor." 
I had seen Dr. Mott but once in four months, and that 
was the time he turned me away in February, and I had 

I felt very unkindly toward him after that. But, as I went 
down the steps, my heart warmed toward him. I knew 
what had brought him ; tliat it was the little notice 
in the newspapers that morning ; that he did not want 
to be left out in the cold if anything was to be done. 
When I saw him he was as pleasant as possible for him 

I to be, as he always was with everybody, and he said : 

"I have come to see you this morning, and to tell 

I you how Borry I am that I can not be with you this even- ] 
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ing at Stuyvesaut Institute. My daugliter, Mre. Isaac 
Bell, bas just arrived from Mobile, and we bave a family 
gatbering, wbieb will deprive me of tlie pleasure of be- 
ing with you. I want to remind you, bowever, that I 
indorse your movement, and did tbe very first time you 
spoke to me about it, when you came with Dr. Francis's 
card of introduction. I wish to tell you that I sball be 
only too happy to do anything I can for you in further- 
ing the objects whicb you have in view." 

I thanked him very much, and told him I had oc- 
casion to allude to his name twice in mj lectnre, and 
that I conld not mention it without honor. 

The evening came, and for an hour, from six to seven, 
there fell tlie hardest rain that I ever saw fall, and I sup- 
id, as a matter of course, there would be no audience 
;or no doctors there, and that tlie entire scheme would 
end in failure. Mr. Stuart and I went down early and 
had the hall lighted, and I took my scat in tbe audience 
part of the honse. Presently the doctors began to arrive 
id to crowd in, so that the hall very soon was full. 
'here could not have been less than two hundred and 
'ty doctors there. I was very much surprised to see 
ich a gathering of strong men in the jirofession. Tliere 
'as no formal or other organization of the meeting, and 
lobody to introduce me. After a while I heard some 
in the audience wondering where the speaker of the 
ivening was. Mr. Stuart was sitting near by me, and he 
id, " This room is about full, the hour for the lecture 
arrived, and you had better go on with it. Ton had 
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better take your place in tlie lecturer's desk ami com- 
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I went, and as I walked to tLe place they took it for 
granted that I was the speaker of the evening, and that I 
■was the man who was to address them. There was a lit- 
tle welcome in the way of applause, and I began reading 
my discourse, which took over half an hour, and when it 
was over I felt that I had done my duty to the profea- 
Bion in laying my views before them, and I then sat 
down. There had been no preliminary organization ; 
nothing cut and dried beforehand; no consultation with 
any one. After I took my seat the audience eat still, and 
everybody waited for everybody else. And then I felt 
a change come over my feelings. I had gone to that 
lectni'e-roora full of vindictiveness towai'd the medical 
profession, I now saw that the most of the profession 
■were interested in what I had to eay, and that a few indi- 
viduals did not represent ita public opinion. A long 
interval of suspense ensued, and nobody moved. At last 
Dr. Griseom arose and said : 

" I have waited for somebody to take the initiative in 
this matter ; but as there seems to be no previous under- 
standing, or the iiBual stereotyped resolutions and movers, 
I would begin the organization of this meeting by calling 
Dr. Edward Delafield to the chair." Dr, Beedle was 
requested to act as secretary. 

Dr. Griseom went on to approve everything I had 
said. He Baid he was glad to indorse everything "which 
had been so well said by tlie speaker, and the time had 



certainly arrived for initiating a movement sucb ae I had j 
proposed." He spolie in this laudatory strain for about | 
ten or fifteen minntee. He showed plainly what was I 
the dnty of the profession under the circumstances, and I 
then closed by moving that the chairman be empowered [ 
to appoint a committee of ten, five medical men and five I 
laymen, to carry out the plan that had been laid before 
them for the establishment of a hospital for women. 
Dr. Gardiner seconded the motion ; he made a hand- 
some speech ; and there were some other speakers, and J 
the motion was finally adopted. The resolution said \ 
that I must be one of tho committee of five from the 
medical profession. The meeting adjourned, with a 
vote of thanks to the speaker of the evening. I went 
home happier than I was when I went to the meeting, j 
and with my feeUnga entirely changed toward the medi- ^ 
eal profession ; for I mnst frankly say that I was blanir 1 
ing the whole profession for the coldness and poeitioQj 
of a few members of it. 

The next day Dr. Delafield sent rae a little note, re- I 
questing my presence at his house. Ho said he was very I 
happy to assume the responsibihty of chairman of the ' 
committee to organize the board of councilors, medical 
and laymen ; and he said that, as a matter of course, I 
would be on that committee, because I was the mover of 
the whole thing, and then he suggested the names of 
three others as being suitable for a working committee. 

I said immediately, " Doctor, these are good namea, 
and good men ; but they do not represent the profession. 



I I tbink that jou ouglit to appoint men on the committi 
who represent the whole profeseion, because the profe 
eion were there en masse, and indorsed this movement and ^ J 
went away. The only way that I caa see that you can 

■■ do this properly ia, to represent the three medical insti- 

I tutions of the city and the three medical colleges — Dr. 
Stevens, aa president of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons ; Dr. Green, as president of the New York 
Medical College ; Dr. Mott, of the New York Univer- 

I Bity; and Dr. French would represent the obstetrical 

I traneh of the profession. These are all men at the head 
of the medical profession in the city, and of public insti- 
tutions, and I think that the medical profession would 
be satisfied with their appointment." 

L He said, " Doctor, your views are all correct, theo- 

■■retically ; but for practical working mine is the best. I 
do not think that you can get Dr. Green and Dr. Stevens 
to work together in the same organization. There has 
always been an antagonism in the medical profession to 

L the New York Medical College." 

I I replied, " Will yon allow me to see Dr. Stevens ? " 
And he answered at ouce, " By all means, see him," 

I then said, " It is very likely that under other cir- 
cumstances Dr. Stevens would not consent ; but I, as an 
outsider, and in an independent movement here, after 
representing the facts, may be able to amalgamate these 

[ elements, which, perhaps, others could not accomplish. 

'. Delafield did not like this very much, but he 
! obliged to agree wiHi me, and to my making the 
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attempt to Iiarneee these two men together in the aamfl 
movement. So I was not long in finding Dr. Stevensjrl 
when I thanked him for his suggestion and the idea he ; 
had given of lecturiDg before the profeesion, I also told ' 
him of what had oecmred, and what we wanted him to " 
do. He said that he would be happj to co-operate with 
ns, and that he had not the least objection in the world , 
to taking a place on the board or committee with Dr. 
Green or anybody else they would select. 

The next day I called on Dr. Delafield and told him 
that these gentlemen had all agreed to work together 
harmoniously in organizing the hospital movement. Dr. 
Delafield was not very well pleased with it; bnt, aa 
matter of course, he had to accept. And then it wa 
that the truth of what Hr, Stnaj-t said one evening, when 
every thing looked dark around ns, came to me, that I 
was no longer a beggar, bnt a dictator. Hot weather 
came on by this time, and notLing conld be done dur- 
ing the summer. In the autumn I became acquainted 
with Mr. Peter Cooper, and in him I found a strong 
friend and adviser. I also became acquainted with Mr. 
E. C. Benedict. Both these men lent their great ener- 
gies to the enterprise, and their names were reported 
to Dr. Delafield as two of the committee of five laymen 
that were to be selected. Dr. Delafield had lost inter- 
est in the institution when he could not control it, and 
put liia own "tools" in the place to run it. 

When the autumn came, my friend Mr. Stuart said, 
** Now you have done with the doctors all that you can 
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lOpe to do. You have had their public itidoraemeut, 
" and they can not take that back. Ton must do the work 
jonrself, in your own way, without any regard to any- 
body else. Now, the way for you to do is for yon to start 
out ; tell your Bame story that you have told to every- 
body, to some of the leading women of the city, and 
ask them to do the work. You Lave nothing to hope 
from the doctors, or from the profession, or from any- 
body, but by appeal to the heads and the hearts of intel- 
ligent women." 

The first woman that I attempted to reach was Jlrs, 
William E. Dodge. I had got acquainted with Mrs. 
Elisha Peek, living in Fourteenth Street, a very intelli- 
gent lady, and she knew Mra. Dotlge. I begged her to 
pee her for me, and interest her in the organization of a 
board of lady managers for the hospital. She went to 
see her, and had a long talk with her. Mrs. Dodge said 
that she had so many irons in the fire already that she 
did not see her way clear to do anything with any 
new enterprise, and she had to decline. When Mrs. 
Peck cams back I said to lier, " Mrs, Peek, for six 
weeks I have been trying to get somebody to act as a 
nucleus around which we eould gather the other women 
to form a board of lady managers for this hospital. I 
have utterly failed. Wliy will you not agree to be the 
first woman to inaugurate tlie movement, and to stand 
Yon fully understand and know all about it." 
said, " I would gladly do it ; but I haven't tlie 
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ty that you want." 
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I said, " It is certainly BomettuDg to have one honi 
tmo woman of good sense, to -whom we can point, 
ing to indorse and work for the hospital." And Mrs. 
Elislia Peck, now Mrs. Apperthay, and now the presi- 
dent of the board of lady supervisors, was the first wl 
agreed to stand by me. 

Throngh her I reached others, and eventually I had' 
got ahout a dozen women who would coKjperate in iomx- 
ing a board of lady managers. I wanted very much to 
see Mrs. Doremus. I had heard of her philanthropy, of 
her energy, and of her extraordinary efforts in charitable 
works, hut I was told that her health was delicate, that 
she was feeble, and that she would therefore not be able 
to give me the time that was necessary. The Home for 
the Friendless had been organized and managed and 
by Mrs. "Wilham E. Dodge, Mi-s. Stone, with Mrs. Peel 
as first directress. I went to see Mrs. Dodge, knowiDj 
her executive ability, and had a long talk with het-. 
She was a great invalid, confined to her house most 
the time, and she had gout worse than any woman that 
ever saw in ray life — oecasionally I had seen a man thi 
had it as badly as she — and altogether, physically, eht 
had more than her hands full to do. But she weighed] 
this matter well. She looked over the list of a dozen oi 
BO of names that I had, and she said : 

*' Your work is a grand and noble one, and it 
obliged to eueeeed ; because such an institution as yottl 
propose is needed to-day, and it must be built. How ij 
do wish that my own health were such that I could 
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throw all mj energies into it, and organize and initiate 
the m&veraent for you. But that can not be. My ad- 
vice to you is to go straight to Mrs. Doremus. Those 
iHames are good enough in their own way ; but, with the 
exception of three or four, you had better not have had 
them. They are a dead weight ; for they have no social 
■ Btatua, no fortune, and tliey have nothing that will help 
-you in your organization. Pick out three names from 
this list, and it is all the twelve are worth. Now, my 
advice to you is, to go with this list to Jlrs. Doremus, 
and see what she can do for you. Lay the whole sub- 
ject open to her precisely as you have to me, and I am 
snre that she will grasp it, and organize the work for you 
immediately." 

f I saw Dr. Doremus, and asked him when I eonld go 
*nd see his mother. He replied that she was at her 
home every evening for tea, " and you can go at any 
time after eight o'clock. If you want to see her this 
evening I will tell her that you are coming." 

I said, " Very well ; please prepare the way for me. 
'ell her that I am coming to talk about my hospital 
movement." I went promptly at eight o'clock, and 
went very timidly. She received ma very kindly ; Dr. 
Doremus was sitting with her in the back parlor, and she 
allowed me to tell my atory, which was not a very sliort 
one. I told it in all its details, and the moment I had 
finished she said, " These names that you have yon must 
retain, because you have got them. Some of them are 
yalnable; but the majority are not worth anything t 
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all, and are a dead weight ; but the way to organize 
hospital is to pnt it on a liigher &tratam in society. 
Mrs. David Codwise must be first directress of the 
Btitntion; Mrs. 'William E. Astor, eecond directress 
Mrs. Ogden Hoffman, third ; Mrs, Webster mnet be 
secretary ; Mrs. Jacob LeRoy, trei^urer." 

" But," I said, " Pray tell me what most Mrs. Do- 
remiiB be ? You seem to be a regular "Warwick, ap- 
pointing kings and leaders, and keeping in the back- . 
ground yourself," 

She said, " I will be your cliief marshal or chief I 
counselor. I will write a note to Mrs, Codwise, andj 
ask her when you can come to see her. She has 
forty years been a leader in the aristocracy of the town^l 
and a woman of great influence and intelligence." 

The nest day I received a note from Mrs. Doremi 
saying that Mrs. David Codwise would be glad to see me 
that evening at eight o'clock. This was on the 5th of 
February, 1855. I shall never forget with what intense 
anxiety I mounted the steps to her residence in Twenty- 
seventh Street. I felt then that everything depend* 
on that evening's visit. Mrs. Codwise was a woman evi- 
dently about sixty yeare of age, and one of the most 
charming and fascinating women that I ever met in all 
my life. She was very bright and very intelligent, very 
kind-hearted, generous, and sympathetic. She saw that 
1 was excited, and nervous, and anxious. I began to tell 
her my story abotit the sufEeringa of women, and what 
I had done for their relief ; about my coming to New 
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Tork, and the treatment I had received at the hands of 
the doctors, or some of tbeiii ; when, all at oDce, she 
me before I Lad finished my etory, and she said : 
Let me say one word to you, and it is this : I am 
already convinced of the importaneo of the subject that 
you are laying before me, and I wish to say to yon now, 
that I will give you all the inlluenee that I can possibly 
exert in this community to carry forward your views to 
the fullest extent. Anticipating you in this regard, now 
il shall be very glad to hear the rest of your story." 
I Suffice it to say, that Mrs. Codwise entered into the 
plan with heart and soul, and gave the matter all the 
thought and time that wore necessary to organize the 
board of lady managers, and to put the work in good 
ning order. This was on the 5th of February (1855), 
a meeting of the ladies was called at the house of 
Codwise on Saturday, the 10th of February (1855). 
I was requcatod to he present, to answer such questions 
as might be put to me. It was more for the purpose of 
introdncing me personally, however, than to answer any 
questions. I was called on to answer a few questions, 
and to make a statement on the subject, which I did as 
briefly as possible ; leaving it to those whom I had in- 
doctrinated fully in its importance to matte sucli state- 
ments and fiu1;her explanations as they might see fit. 
The board of lady managers was organized precisely as 
Mrs, Doremus had said that it should be, and they at 
once appointed a committee to rent a building, and open 
ft hospital as s< 
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Soon after thia meeting, wlien the hospital was or- 

mI, at tliG house of Mtb. Codwise, on this 10th day 

I of Fobruary, 1855, Dotices of it of couree appeared in 

' the newspapers. Two or three days after that date, Dr. 

John Watson called on Mrs. Doreraus, and Dr. Gardon 

Buck called on Mrs. Codwise. Each of the ladies was to 

. be presented with arguments to show that there was no 

I noccesity for the hospital; that they had made a great 

mistake ; that they had been deceived ; that the hospital 

[ would be au expensive luxury, and a very costly affair, 

I well lis a eliort-lived one. That the few cases of 

I vosieo-Tnginal fistula which occurred could be amply 

j provided for in the New York Hospital, and that tiie 

I surgoons of the New York Ilospital were as competent 

I to treat this class of cases aa was the man that was then 

1 iittonipting to found the new Woman's Hospital. The 

[ visit to Mrs. Doroinus was a very violent one on the part 

[ of Dr. Watson. He was not at all politic ; as a man, he 

I was very dogmatic, very impatient of opposition, and the 

f iuipreseion made on Mrs. Doremus was very unfavorable. 

So he loft her, and slie was more determined than ever 

I to poiBOvere with the good work that she had nnder- 

fttftken, if it were possible for it to succeed. 

Dr. Gurdon Buck was a more moderate man, more 
politic, and had been not exactly the family physician 
to Mrs. CodwiSe, but on one occasion, when Mr. Codwise 
had had a carbuncle, or some other serious illnes 
I in consnitation with Dr. Mott, as an 
ecessary to be performed. Thus the 1 



I had bad an opportimity of knowing him personallj very 
I -well, and they felt very grateful to Mm for the tind 
I professional services lie had rendered on a former occa- 
aioD. Hi'a visit to Mrs, Codwise was longer than usuaL 
He went on to praise the cause of the New York Hos- 
pital very extensively, and told Ler of the successful 
operations they were performing; bnt forgot to tell her 
that he owed the whole of it to me. This was a little 
oversight that I had before supplied on the occasion of 
I one of my visits, and she understood the whole bearing 
\ of the qaestion. She was a woman of the world, with 
large views on every subject, and was too polite to give 
ofiense to her visitor ; but she had the firmness to tell 
him that, as first directress of the institution, she should 
L^ve it the whole force of her influence. 
I The Woman's Hospital from the day it was opened 
liad no friends among the leaders — among hospital men. 
I was called a quack and a humbug, and the hospital 
pronounced a fraud. Still it went on with its work, 
L Its wards were open to any doctor that cared to come, 
I and the operations performed there were seen by most 
I of the leading medical men in the city, and many otliers 
tfrom different parts of the country. 
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f Becoirence of mj old sickness — fly ossisti 
the Womaa'a Dospital, anil obataclea 
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DoKisa the winter my health was tolerably good ; 
but it was only by extraordinary care that it was kept so, 
I had to be very particular in my diet. I eould eat no 
Bait food, and even butter had to be deprived of its salt. 
I could eat no condiments, not a particle of pepper nor 
any vinegar ; no fruits, and not a bit of sweetmeats. 
The loaat variation from this rigid diet would reprodnce 
the diarrhoBa. For six or eight months previous to this 
I had been in feeble health, and the sudden arresting of 
the diarrhoia produced dropsy of the lower extremities. 
In walking on the street, if I ever stumbled once, I 
would fall flat to the ground, with no power to rise. I 
well remember one day that I had gone down to Ilart- 
well it Shepard's, in Maiden Lane, to make some pur- 
chases. In walking up Maiden Lane to Broadway I had 
a small parcel in my hand, or rather under my left arm. ' 
Under the old Howard House, which stood there at the i 
time, there was a trunk store, opening on Maiden Lane. 
The merchant had a habit of putting his wares out^de 
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the door, and epreading tLem along on the curb-stone. 
There was a small valise on the eurb-etone, which I 
did not see. I stumbled over it and fell UteraUy into 
the gutter, with my face to the curb-stone, with my 
weight on my left arm, and the bundle under it. I 
floundered away, trying to get up, but I could not help 
myself. Presently a policeman stepped up to me and 
took me by the right hand and raised m<i up very gently, 
saying, as he did so, " I am surprised to see a man of 
your cloth (for I looked quite clerical) in the gutter 60 
early in the day." I said, " I thank you, my dear fel- 
low ; but I am as sober as you are. I am a very sick 
man. I would thank you to help me into that Madison 
Avenue stage." He did so; but ho was quite in earnest 
in his first supposition that I was drunk. 

I have said that I went to see Mrs. Doremus on the 
fifth of February, 1855. My friend, Dr. Samuel W. 
Francis, had just lost his eldest son, of typhoid fever, 
while he was interne at Bellevue Hospital, and the dear 
old gentleman was nearly heart-broken. lie resigned 
hia membership in all the societies and all the public in- 
Btitutions to which he belonged, and gave himself up, 
temporarily, entirely to grief. He wished even to quit 
the medical practice. On that day, a gentleman living 
at the comer of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
and one of hia old friends, sent for him to see hia child 
who was very ill with the croup. Dr. Francis could 
not go out, and so told the gentleman to call me to hia 
babe. I was just on the eve of starting down to see { 
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Itrs. Doremne, mud nude x hastj ristt to the child and 
preeciibed for it. I ns twsitj minutes behind my en- 
gagement. When I iiad gone &OTn Madison Ayenue to 
Fifth, along Twenty-ninth Street, there was some ice on 
tlie parement. In retaining from Fifth Avenue to Mad- 
ison Arenne, and jnst opposite No. 1^ where the street 
was covered with snow when I had gone by there ten 
or fifteen minntes before, the eervant at No. 12 had 
cleaned off the hjow, and Kad left a coating of ice on 
the stones. On my return I was walking very rapid- 
ly, and as I passed from the snow to the pavement mj 
heels slipped and went out from nnder me, and I fell 
eprawling on my back, with such violence that it now 
eeema to me that it would have killed me, bad it not 
been for the rim of my 5ti£ old-fashioned Etove-pipe hat, 
which broke the fall 

The shock was very great. I was stunned for a mo- 
ment, 80 that I did not know where I was. I climbed 
np on the Eteps and sat there a few minntee, and aftw 
a while I was seemingly all right again. I went home, at 
89 Madison Avenne, which was jost around the comer, 
and waited there till I thought I was completely re- 
covered, and then made my visit to Mrs. Doreraus, which 
I have already related. But a few days after this blow 
the diarrhcea returned. It increased in spite of all my 
remedies and dietetic preeantions. 

The Woman's Hospital was inaugurated at S3 Madison 
Avenue, on the first of May, 1855. For a month before 
I had been in bed almost all the timo. I was very weak 
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and exhausted, and the committee appointed to locate 
the rooms for the hospital chose the place they did be- 
cause it was in close prosimitj to my house, with a view 
to saving mo as much exertion as possible. At the in- 
I augnration of the hospital I was very feeble, bat still I 
was determined to do the work. Very soon I com- 
menced performing one operation a day. The hospital 
was full from the day that it was opened. We had 
about thirty beds. It was a charity ; there were no 
L "pay-patients" admitted. One clause of the by-lawa 
I provided that the assistant-sorgeoQ should be a wonian. 
I appointed Mrs. Browne, a widowed sister of my friend 
Henri L. Stuart, who had been so efficient in organizing 
the hospital. She was matron and general superin- 
L .tendent. 

I The hospital was kept open all summer, and I did 
' what work I could ; but I did not entirely recover from 
the diarrhcea until the autumn. The work was well and 
efEciontly done, notwithstanding mj bad health. Pa- 
I tientfi were applying, and coming from a distance, in 
I larger numbers than could be accommodated. Tlie hoa- 
I pital had been opened about six months, when I told the 
I board of lady managers that I must have an assistant. 
I They were glad to accommodate me, and told me to 
[ Belect the man that I wanted to assist me. When I first 
I went to New York, Dr. Frank U. Johnson was the lead- 
I ing practitioner of the city, and, nest to Dr. Francis, 
I perhaps one of my best friends. He had a son, Dr. F, 
■tX. Johnson, Jr., who had just graduated. I offered bina 
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tlie appointment of assiBtant - surgeoa to the hoepttaL | 
He eaid that he would be very glad to accept it, but 
that he was soon to be married, and wae going to locate 
in the countrj near Cooperstown. I then ofEered the 
place to Dr, George F. Shrady. lie, too, was about to 
be married, and for some cause or other he did not see 
jit to accept it. 

Soon after this, a young friend of mine at the South, I 
whom I had known from hep early girlhood, Miss Kate I 
Dimcan, was married to Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, of 
New Yorli. Afl I was looking for an assistant, I did not 
know that I could more handsomely recognize the friend- , 
ship of former days than to appoint the husband of Mrs. I 
Emmet as my assistant. So, to the accident of good 
fortune iu marrying a beautiful Southern young woman, i 
Dr. Emmet owes his appointment to a position which ho 
has long and honorably filled in the Woman's Hospital. 

The first anniversary of the Woman's llospital was 

held at Clinton Hall, in Astor Place, on the 

day of January, 1856. From this time on the hospital 
floiirislied. As soon as the hospital waa opened, the no- 
tices of the work done there brought me business to a I 
great amount, and very soon my private consultation I 
rooms were filled. Soon after the hospital was organ- | 
ized, on the 10th of February, notices of it were pnb- 
hsbed iu the newspapers, and the public began to know 
considerable of its object. 

Twelve months had rolled around when the board of 
lady managers and woi-king friends of the institution 
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Baw that it had been inaugurated at a most opportune 
moment, that it was an instrument for effecting an 
imioense amount of good, and that the necessity for a 
larger institution waa of prime importance. Then it was 
that Btepa were taken to get a chartor from the State for 
the "Woman's Hospital of the State of New York." 
This new hospital was to be on a grand scale ; it was to 
be under a board of governors, composed of twenty-seven 
of the leading men of the city, while the board of lady- 
managers of the present working hospital were to be 
transferred to the new organization, when complete, as a 
board of lady supervisors, having the general control of 
its domestic affairs. 

The charter of the Woman's Hospital was obtained 

in 1857. Hon. James Beekman was my chief adviser 

and coadjutor. I spent a great deal of time at Albany 

that winter, neglecting my private business very much, 

and leaving Dr. Emmet in charge of the hospital, and 

also in the care of some of my private business. I had 

to make frequent visits to Albany, to lobby and to hire 

help among the members of the Legislature, and, as a 

matter of course, my affairs at homo were very much 

neglected, 1 recollect returning from Albany, and Dr. 

Emmet saying, " It seems to me that you are spending 

r too much time in Albany. A larger hospital than the 

I one we have is hardly necessary. It is rather a heroic 

' undertaking, and it seems to me that you ought to be 

a little more selfish ; for the present hospital is good i 
[ enough for your purpose." ■ 
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Of eoone I bad btger riews Hmd tim, and I said 
that I £d iMit mUbBA the boqatal aoildj for money and 
aggnnfiacoiGnt. As bood as I «w the necesgity for a 
fcfeMu OD^ witk a bigger baud of EnigoH^ I was aux- 
iooB to iiiilJiib )L 31k hoytal vaa nnpopolar, b&- 
I povei^ and beemee all the advan- 
1 vcn to tbe Eiii;geoD and bis assistant. 
"Dmo noflt <ii<B™h tbing I aduercd, in oonnection 
vidi die foandiBg of dte Wo<naii's Ilo^pital, was tbe pro- 
cwis^ of tbe laad oa vbicb tbe building to-daj stands. 
Tbia Ittd bdonged to tbe city, bang the old Potter's 
tldd in time ol tbe dx^erft in 1S33. At that time tbe 
dtr could not alienate any of its doouin without the 
OHuent of tbe Legislitnre. Tbe L^islature had to pass 
an act antborizing tbe city to give awaj any of its prop- 
er^ when it chose to do eo. First^ tben, it was necea- 
Baiy to go before the Board of Aldermen, and get them 
to pass a resolntion asking the Legislature to pass an act 
authorizing the city to make the asked-for trangfer. This 
I accomplisLed, after a great deal of hard work and po- 
litical wire-pal) ing ; Dr. Mott, Dr. Francie, and even tbe 
^ dear old Lady, Mrs. Doremus, besides Mr. Beekman, 
I app(;aring before the Board of Aldermen, to testify as to 
' the workings of the hospital, and as to the needs of a 
larger inatitntion. 

Mr. Bcekman and myself, as soon as the ordinance 
, went to the legislature, and had that body 
cccuary act autliorizltig the city to give away 
ua. Tiion, with this authority, we came back 
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to the cit^ fathers, and they passed the ordinance deed- 
ing the land to ns, which only awaited the signature of 
the mayor. It was passed on the very last day of the 
season, and the last day of the year (1856). It was the 
year in which Mayor Wood went out of office as mayor. 
He was busy that night, signing documenta that were 
necessary to have his official signature before his term 
expired ; and in the huriy of the moment the act giv- 
ing the land to the Woman's Hospital failed to receive 
his official signature — not because he was opposed to it, 
for he was in favor of it, warmly in favor of it, but be- 
cause, in the hurry of the hour, his secretary forgot to 
bring it to his notice. The work had thus to be done all 
over again, 

A new Common Council came into power, and we had 
to get this new board to pass another ordinance, asking 
the Legislature to give the grant again. We liad to go 
before the Legislature for a new act, which was passed 
after the same lobbying, and this was brought back to 
the city authorities, who then agreed to give us the title 
to the land. But Tiemann was now the mayor. Person- 
ally he was in favor of the Woman's Hospital ; but on 
economic grounds was opposed to it, and hence vetoed 
the bill. I knew very well that I had influence enough 
in the Common Council to Iiave the bill passed over his 
veto. He saw that I was about to do so, and he sent 
for me for a consultation in reference to it. He said : 

" I want to have this land given to you ; I believe in 
die Woman's Hospital, and I would like to see it firmlyj 
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establiehed on a griuad scale. But there are so many 
people asking land from the city for various purposes, 
there ie such a disposition to 'grab' and steal, that, on 
principle, I am obliged to oppose you in order to teep 
the others away. Now, if you will agree to give ue fifty 
beds, forever, for the use of the city poor, I will agree 
that you shall have the property," 

Of coarse, I acceded to it, telling him that if I were 
not able to give him fifty beds for the nee of the city 
after the hospital was well established, it wonld be 
hardly worth the time I had bestowed upon it. Thna 
we got the title to the land on which the hospital waa 
erected. I 

Full titles were obtained for the land in April, 1858. 
It was situated between Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets, 
and Lexington and Fourth Avenues, conipi-ising a whole 
block. As before stated, it was the old Potter's Field 
dnring the time of the cholera in 1832. The west half 
was full of dead bodies, which had been buried in tiers 
of coffins eighteen deep. The president of the Board of | 
Governors, Hon. James W, Beekman, got possession of 
the property, and obtained permission to remove the bod- 
ies. It took nearly all summer to accomplish it. Twenty- 
seven thousand bodies were removed from this piece of 
ground, less than two hundred feet square. They were 
neatly replaced in new wooden boxes, and tlien reburied 
on Ward's Island. It had been twenty-five years since 
they were buried. There was nothing offensive in the 
exbumatioD, and no eickneBS occurred among the men 
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it were employed to do the work of removal and dis- 
interment. Tliei-e was no necessity for disturbing the 
eastern half of tJic lot, where there were a few isolated 
graves only, the reason for this being that the solid 

\k came very near the surfnce at this portion of the 
lock. 

When the charter was obtained for the Woman's 
Hospital the Board of Governors had a meeting, selected 
an architect, and adopted a plan of the building. Mr. 
John W. Rich was selected as the architect, at the earnest 
solicitation of Mr. Kobert B. Minturn, A goodly nnm- 
ber of the Board of Governors were not satisfied with 
Mr. Rich ; hut still his nomination and election were 
pressed so strongly by Mr. Minturu that he was finally 
appointed. He drew the plans of the hospital, modehng 
it somewhat after St. Luke's. I was opposed to the plan 
and wanted them to adopt the pavilion system ; but no 
decided change in the plans was made. In 1861, I went 
abroad for the first time. I should remark that after 
le autumn of 1855 I had no attack of diarrhoea, which 
followed me from 1849 to 1855 — just six years. I 
had recovered speedily from the attack that was brought 
on by the fall in the previous February, to which I have 
referred. After that time my health was reasonably 
:.good, and I had no return of the serious illness that for 
ix years had stuck to me, off and on. 

It was in June (18G1) that I went abroad, because I 
needed a little holiday. 1 had worked very hard and 
was tired out ; but I went more particularly to inTesti- 
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gate the hospital treatment iu the Old "World. The re- 
sults of my investigation went to show the superiority 
of the pavilion system over the block system. When I 
returned home Mr. Eich was dead, and Mr. Harrison 
had been selected to take his place as architect of the 
hospital. He and I were in perfect accord as to the 
plans which he drew, which I submitted to the Board of 
Governors, and they were adopted. 
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r My reception in Dublin — Visit Dr. Simpaon at Edinbui^h — Go to Pnrii — 
Perform operatiana at the Paris hospitalfl, and furore in cooflequcnce 
— Successful operations in Bruaaela — An cMi'emc case of vesieo-vagiQal 
flBtula euccesafully treated — A patieat from the south of France oper- 
ated upon — Startling result from use of chloroform, aoil method of 
remiscitalion. 

The first point I touched when I went abroad was 
Qaeenstown, I landed there on the Slst of AagoBt 
(1861), and went at once to Dublin. There a hearty 
welcome awaited me from raj Irish brethren. I re- 
mained about ten days in Dublin, and waa dined and 
feted to satiety. Dr. McClintock was then Master of 
the Edinburgh Eotunda Hospital. He received me kind- 
ly, and introduced me to the leading members of the 
profession. I was glad of an opportunity to see many 
cases in the Rotunda Hospital. None welcomed me more 
warmly in behalf of my work than the chief of obstet- 
rics in all Ireland, Dr. Keetwood Churchill. AH were 
anxiona to see me perform my operations for vesico- 
vaginal fistula ; and after a while a case was found, on 
which I operated with satisfaction to a!l present. I was 
ID Dublin about ten days ; and every night I had to dine 
with some of the leading meTi of the day. Once, I 
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was iuvited to a great dinner given by Dr. Stokes to 
about twenty guests. Among the company was the | 
great Irish lawyer and meoiber of Parliament, Mr. 13utt. 
He was one of the wittiest men I ever heard talk in all 
my life. He kept tbe table in a roar of laughter all the 
time, and I wondered how a man could have such an in- i 
exhaustible fund of anecdote ae be had, which he told aa 
I know that no other man could have done. They were 
a party of great eaters and great drinkers, and they were 
very nnich surprised that I a,te so little and drank noth- | 
ing at all. They wanted to know if I were a typical 
American, and representative of my country, I told 
them that I was an anomaly — a, sul generis ; it was my 
idiosyncrasy, and that I could as well have been an Irish- j 
man as an American, and that I deserved no credit for 
my peculiarities and temperate methods of Uving. 

In coming to Europe, the man that I most wanted to 
eee was Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh. His labors 
and contributions to the literature of the day were the , 
most valuable that had been made to the growing science 
of gynaecology. So, in leaving Dublin, I went by way 
of Belfast to Edinbui^li, where I was warmly welcomed 
by Simpson, Syme, Clirisleston, and Matthews Duncan. 
Matthews Duncan was a pupil of Simpson, a young man ■ 
just married and laying for biinself the foundation upon 
which be has subsequently bnilt such a magnificent pro- 
fessional career. I had performed many of Simpson's 
operations; I was the first to operate according to hie 
method for dystnenorrhcea. He had represented the 



fperation as being attended with no danger. I had had 
idous hfemorrhagcs follow it — two of an alarming char- 
Icter — and I tbonght that possibly I did not perform the 
>eratioa precisely as he did. So I was anxious to see 
I mneh of his practice as I could, and particularly one 
E his operations on the cervix uteri. Fortunately, Le 
[ a fitting subject for the operation in a young mar- 
ried woman, about thirty years old, who had come from 
India espreesly to consult him. I saw that he performed 
) operation in theory only, but making a more pro- 
^ond sensation than I had ever done. Yet he insisted 
lat he had never had a ease of accident after this opera- 






Chrisleston was then no longer a young man, hat 
»f wonderful endurance physically. I shall never for- 
it hia walking me to the top of Arthur's Seat and 
[down again. I was awfully fatigued, but he did not 
im to mind it in the least. I saw a great deal of Dr. 
iyme, and saw him operate repeatedly. I have seen, 
over the world, great surgeons operate, in my own 
>untry, in London, and in Paris ; but I have never seen 
finch an operator as Dr. Syme. He was a man of re- 
markable diagnostic powers, infallible judgment, and 
was wonderfully mpid and precise in execution. All 
is was necessary before the introduction of anaastheticB. 
ith the introduction of anffisthetics tlie rapid, brilliant 
'operator has disappeared. Syme was rather reticent; 
but, somehow, he took a wonderful fancy to me. I waa 
inth him at his country-place frequently, dining with his 



family without ceremony. When 1 was about to take I 
my leave for Aberdeen, I timidly, one day, while sitting 
in his office, asked Dr. Syme if he wonld have the kind- 
ness to give me a card of introduction to Professor Keith, 
of tliat city. He surprised me very much by saying, " I j 
flliall do no bucIi thing." He looked up, to see how I 
would take it, for I was really Eurprised, and immediately ' 
finished his sentence by saying, " I"or a man that would 
not receive Marion Sims on the presentation of his own 
card would not receive Mm on the presentation of 
mine." However, he gave me the card of introdnetioii j 
Bmilingly, 

"When I got to Aberdeen, I was surprised to find that 
Simpson was not the god in his own country that he 
was abroad. When I told them of my accidents fol- 
lowing his operation on the cervix uteri, and that he had i 
none of the sort, they laughed at my credulity. They 
gave me the name of a doctor living not ton miles 
distant from that city, whose wife had been operated on 
hy Dr. Simpson, and she died within forty-eight hours j 
afterward. Of course, this surprised me exceedingly, 
and when I returned to Edinburgh I spoke to one of the 1 
eminent surgeons of the town, who was a friend of Dr. j 
Simpson's, and not an enemy — for the doctors of that > 
city seemed to be divided into two classes, those who 
were the friends of Dr. Simpson and those who were 
not— and this gentleman told me that he knew of one i 
dcatli following the operation, and that in Dr. Simpson's 1 
own hands. I 
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I subeeqiiently returned to Dublin, where I related 
■wbat I had heard in regard to the dangers of the opera- 
tions in Dr. Simpson's hands, and some of the doctors 
there said i " We did not tell you before you went to 
Edinborgli, for we saw that you had an exalted opinion 
of Dr. Simpson and his work, and that to such an extent 
Bjthat we were not disposed to spoil yoiir ideal of the 
^Brnan." Then I was told of the case by Dr. McClintock 
^^Kimself: that he had sent, about four years before, a 
^Hpatient from the Isle of Man to Simpson for treatment; 
^|Wiat the patient was operated on by him in his usual 
manner, and that she died in three or four days — 
whether from hEemorrhage, or from peritonitis, he never 
knew ; but certainly death followed the operation. And 
^LjBt Dr. Simpson claimed absolute immunity from any 
^^msd results in this operation. 

Simpson was exceedingly anxious to see mo operate 
for vesi co-vaginal flstnla. Ho had performed the opera- 
tion two or three times himself, and was anxious to 
Bee my method of operating, but he had no patient for 
tne. In London I was received as cordially as I was in 
Dublin or in Edinburgh. Spencer Wells, Henry Sav- 
age, Routb, and others of the Samaritan Hospital, all 
gave me a hearty and cordial welcome. I was called 
upon to operate on a case of vesico-vaginal fistula in the 
Samaritan Hospital. The case was a difficult one. The 
operation was satisfactorily done ; hut the patient died 
five or six days afterward. This was the first patient 
tLat I liod ever lost by this operation, and I had per- j 
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formed it hoiidreds of tiines. The post-mortei 

tion revealed the fact that the nretere had been closed by 

the satnre, aad death resulted from kidney complication. 

I arrived in Paris aboot the first of September (1S61). 
I 60on made the acquaintance of my friend Dr. John- 
elone, who had long been a resident in Paris, thongh nofe' 
then a practitioner of medicine. He was devoting hii 
self to literary pmsoits, as the well-known corrcEpondenij 
of the *' New Tork Times," under the nom de pl\ 
" Mal&kofE." He was an Ohio man, cdacatcd in New- 
York, and went to Paris when he was quite a yonng 
man. Dr. Johnstone informed me that the operations 
associated with my name had never yet been successf nllyj 
performed in Paris. Jonbard de LambaUu had per- 
formed, or rather operated, over and over again, and had 
liad public learned disctiEBions on the stibject ; but no- 
body had ever seen any successful operations for veeico- 
v.Tginal fistula by him. 

I was in Paris only a few days when Dr. nnguier of. 
the Bnaujon Hospital called and invited me to visit the 
liospital. I did not then speak a word of French. It 
waB at Dr. Johnstone's sng-gestion that I was invited, I 
believe. Dr. Ilugnier was esceedingly anxious to see th( 
operation, as Dr. Johnstone Bad informed him that the] 
operation in my hands was nniformly fiuccessful, which-' 
he greatly doubted. He had a case of a fistula, just inj 
the neck of the bladder, which I supposed was favorable, 
for an operation ; but it was not, for it had been operateij, 
upon previously by Fome one nnsnccessfully, 
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On the day appointed for the operation, it was noised 
abroad among tlie doctors of all the hospitals that I was 
there, and about to perform an operation for lluguier. 
Drs. N^laton, Denonvilliers, and other distinguished 
surgeons left their hospital services and came to the Beau- 
jon to witness it. It was raining, and the light was very 
bad. I was then forty-eight years old, and I had never 
used spectacles for operation. But, with Dr. Nelaton's 
head between me and my patient, it was impossible for 
ijne to see without glasses, and so, for the first time, I 
i.-pnt them on. Suffice it to say, the operation was per- 
formed to the satisfaction of Nfilaton, Huguier, and all 
who witnessed it. At the end of a week the patient was 
cured, which was a great surprise to all of them, for tliey 
id not believe that the case was possibly curable. 
A few days after this, Dr. Vernier kindly invited me 
to visit Lis ward at the St. Lonis Hospital, where he had 
a ease of vesico- vaginal fistula of enormous dimensions, 
and in which the base of the bladder was almost entirely 
destroyed. The fundus of the bladder was prolapsed 
through the fistula, and protruded externally from the 
body, thus inverting the bladder. This was supposed to 
be absolutely incurable ; but, really, it was much easier 
to operate on, and a cure waa much more certain, than 
,jn the case that I had operated on for Iluguier. When 
i^hat case was cured at the end of a week, it created a 
regular yurore in the Paris hospital circles. 

Very soon after tbis Professor Lorjuier, of the Hotel 
Diou, hearing of what had been done at the Uoaujon, and , 



also at the St. Louis boBpital, kindly invited me to come 
and perform an operation on a patient of liis. Here I 
performed in the amphitheatre, in w!iicli Joubard da 
Laraballe had performed all his operations. I operated 
ou a case wliich was supposed to be very difficult to 
core — by any of the older methods it would have been 
impossible to cure. Suffice it to say that this operation 
was performed in the presence of distinguished enrgeona 
and a large concourse of students, and in a week's time 
the patient was entirely cured. I had had three 
in BUGcession, wliich greatly added to the interest in thfe 
new departure in surgery, and as a matter of course it 
was the theme of professional gossip of the day in thai-j 
city. 

Soon after this I was invited by Velpeaa to go to La 
Chants and operate on a yonng woman, who had been 
the subject, so it was said, of seventeen previous opera- 
tions by Joubard de Lamballe, all of which had resulted 
in failare. He had been able to reduce the size of the 
fistula about one half, but it was now large enough to 
pass the finger through easily into the cavity of the blad- 
der. This was a great oeeasion. Telpeau was incredtt- 
loua about the success of the operation, though he had 
been told that three cases had been operated on sacces»- 
fully. He stood at my back and carefully watched 
every step of the operation. There were many distin- 
guished surgeons present, including Nelaton (one of the 
great Burgeons of the day). Toung Mr. Souchon, who 
waB then a medical student in Paris, and a pupil of Yel- 
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He was interne at La Ctarit6. He translated to 
Velpeau every step of the operation, although he could 
Bee for himself. But when it was finished Velpeau took 
me by the hand aud thanked me very much. He said 
he would watch the day of the taking out of the Butnres 
with a great deal of interest. I assured him that the 
ease would certainly be cured. He found the sutures at 
the end of a week just as I had placed them, I was 
called on for a history of vesico-vaginal fistula, and the 
method of operating. I spoke in English, and mj young 
friend translated very rapidly in French. This was con- 
sidered the highest tnumph possible for mo, being the 
fourth successful operation in three or four weeks- 
Soon after this operation, Dr. Deroubaix, surgeon to 
ESing Leopold of Belgium, and the first surgeon in Brus- 
bels, came to Paris. He said he had heard a great deal 
of what I had done in the hospitals of Paris in regard to 
indoctrinating the profession for veeico-vaginal fistula, 
and that he wished me to come to Brussels and demon- 
strate the operation in the hospitals there. I accepted 
his invitation and went to Brussels a few days afterward. 
1 went into the hospital at nine o'clock in the morning, 
and was operating until twelve at noon, or even later in 
the day, I performed three operations that morning, to 
illustrate the different varieties of this terrible infirmity. 
The operations were satisfactorily done ; but one of the 
patients died about a week afterward. The post-mortem 
showed that the operation was done satisfactorily and 
1 perfectly snccessful ; but the nurse, in using the 
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catheter, had driven it throngh the posterior wall of the 
bladder around into the peritoneal cavity of the bladder, 
resulting in death — an aceident which would not have 
happened in the Iiands of an ordinary nnrae accustomed 
to such caseB. 

However, the doctors were so well pleased with thi 
operations that they garc me a big dinner, and made 
speeches at me, not a word of which did I nnderstand. 
They elected me a coiTcsponding fellow o£ the Royal 
Academy of Medicine, and recominended my name 
the Goverament for the Legion of Honor. 

I then returned to Paris, intending to go to Viei 
to show the operations there. I have forgotten to mei 
tion the fact that, about three or four years before I weni 
to Paris, an American surgeon had gone there daiming 
to be the author of tlie opei-ations for vesico- vaginal 
fistula. Tie gave me some credit in having initiated thg 
work, but claimed for himself the honor of perfecting it 
He even claimed my speculum and all the instmmeni 
as his own. He bad set the blade of the speculum at 
little more of an acute angle with tlie handle, and 
had put an ivory handle to the tenaculum, instead 
ebony. He nsed what was called a " button " for tl 
fastening of the silver wire. He had operated onl' 
once in Paris, Tlie operation was only a partial auo- 
cese; for very soon after the sutures were removed 
there was an absorption of the line of union, tlie fis- 
tula opening and the urine escaping. So hla operar 
tions were pronounced a failure. Of course, there was 
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no entlinfiiaam over it, because lie liad not succeeded. 
Nobody had been able to follow his method, or to cnre 
a single patient during the whole four jears preceding 
my advent in Paris. 

I Lad now performed four operations, in four of the 
lost prominent hospitals iu Paris, and before all the 

ing surgeons of the city, and my work was the 
theme of conversation among medical men everywhere. 
Men attending the hospitals wrote to different parts of 
the world, even to Russia and back to my own country, 
abont the work that I was doing in Paris. 

Very soon after the operation for Velpeau, in La 
Charitfi Hospital, Dr. Mungenior, who had taken a great 
interest in me and my work, and who, with Dr. John- 
stone had been prominent iQ introducing me to the 
surgeons of hospitals, brought me a woman about forty 
years old who bad had a veaico-vaginal iistula for more 
than twenty years. She had been seen and examined by 
many of the leading surgeons of Paris, and pronounced 
incurable. Slie had also been seen by the American 
surgeon who preceded me in Paris throe years pre- 
viously, and who had refused to operate upon her. The 
case was certainly a very bad one. The whole base of the 
bladder was destroyed, the mouths of the ureters were 
^plainly visible, and the urine could bo seen passing in 
'little spurts from these narrow openings. The bladder 
Was inverted and hung outside of the body, in a little 
hernial mass as large as a child's fist. Her condition was 
veiy deplorable, and my friend Dr. Mungenier was verj 
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mnch snrprieed when I told him she could eaeil; 1 
cured by a single operation. He said, " But 1 can't get a ' 
bed for her in any hospital." I replied, " That makes 
DO difference ; I will take her to the Hotel Voltaire and 
engage a room and will pay the expenses myself, just to 
Bhow you tliat I can ctire her," 

He was very much surprised that I should be will'l 
ing to do this, and then he said, " I can bring many of T 
the leading surgeons from the different hospitals to see 1 
you operate if you will let me. I agreed to it, and the 
operation was performed at the HAtel Voltaire on the 
18th of October, 1861. I was greatly sui-prised to see 
what a number of leading physciaus were not only wilWA 
ingj but anxious, to witness the operation in privatQ T 
practice. Among them were Nelaton, Velpeau, Ciri- 
ale. Baron Larrey, Sir Joseph Olliffe, Campbell, Huguier, 
^^ and others of the most distinguished men of Paris, nnm- 
^^■^ bering to about seventeen or eighteen. Dr. Johnston^ 
^^B gave the aniesthetic. The operation required aboat t 
^^M hour ; the fistula was closed to the satisfaction of every-j 
^H body present. In one week's time the sutures, twelve inJ 
^H number, were removed and the patient was found pep* I 
^H fectly cured. 

^H As a matter of course, these five successful operationB -I 

^H in three or four weeks in the great city of Paris, created J 
^^M a furore among the profession in regard to the cura- I 
^^p bility of an affection which they had until now sup- I 
^H posed to bo totally incurable. 
^H Having thus demonstrated clearly the principles and 
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inccess o£ tlie operation in the hospitals of Paris, I was 
the eve of going to Vienna to do something in that 
aty, when Dr. Campbell, the great accoucheur of Paris, 
lid Dr. N61aton that I was about to leave. Dr. N61a- 
in asted Dr. Campbell to see me and beg me to remain 
a few days, till he could go for a patient to come to 
me from the south of France. The patient had been 
seen six or eight months previoue, and pronounced 
perfectly incurable. " But," said he to Dr. Campbell, 
" since I have witnessed what I have in the hands of Dr. 
Sims, and since I have heard of the success attending 
his operations in other hospitals, I think that he can cure 
almost any case of the sort. I am anxious to get his 
opinion in the case of this lady, who belongs to the 
igher walks of life." Of course I was too good a tae- 
lh to let such an opportunity as this pass without im- 
proving it, and I immediately sent word that I would 
await the arrival of his patient from the country. I did 
not get to Vienna at all, as a consequence. 

His patient arrived in due time. She was about 
■enty-one. She had been delivered two years before. 
The child had hydrocephalus, the pressure of its enor- 
mous head produced a sloughing of tlie soft parts of the 
mother, which resulted in, seemingly, a total destruction 
of the base of the bladder. She was young, beautiful, 
ricli, accomplished ; and, as Dr. N^laton had told her six 
months before that she was absolutely incurable, she was 
praying for death, but in vain, for patients seldom die of 
afflictions of this kind. In all my experience I have nev^ 
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eeea a case of tliis kind which was attended with stichv 
extreme suSering. The constant dUcharge of tlie niins'l 
had created an inflammation and eseoriation of the exter- 1 
nal parts with which it came in contact, in some places I 
producing filougliings as large as a pea. It looked like! 
localized small-pos. She was obliged to take anodjnetfl 
in large quantities to relieve the baming pain attendant^ 
upon her safferings. She passed eleepless nights and ( 
restless days, and was altogether one of the most unhap- | 
py women I have ever seen. 

On examination of the ease I saw that it was exceed- 
ingly difficult. At first I was almost disposed to say it ' 
was incurable, but after a more thoroogh investigation 
I said to Dr. Nelaton that I was sure she could be cared ; 
that it would require a little prei)aratory operation which 
would take a week or ten days, and the radical operation 
would be performed afterward, and I was convinced she i 
could be restored perfectly. I went on to explain to* 
him how the operation was to be done, thinking as a mat- 4 
ter of course that he simply wanted my opinion on tlie J 
qnestion. lie heard me patiently and said, " I under- J 
stand everything that you say, but I don't feel competent 
to do the work. I have not the experience nor the skill 
of manipulation that yon possess, and, if you will kindly 
take charge of my patient and perform this operation in 
my stead, I shall be greatly obliged to you." As a mat- 
ter of course I accepted the case, which prevented me i 
from making my proposed visit to Vienna. 

The first operation, as I had indicaled to Dr. Nelaton, I 
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raa performed in tlie coimtry, and in two weeka after- 
ward the radical operation was performed at St. Ger- 
main, an hour's distance from Paris. Dr. N61aton, Dr. 
Johnstone, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Bejiard and Dr. Alan Her- 
were mj assistants. 
Dr. Campbell was the great accoucheur of Paris at 
that time. He was in the habit of giving chloroform to 
liis patients in labor, and was selected by the family to give 
the chloroform because of his known reputation in using 
it. The operation was begun at ten o'clock in the rnoru- 
iijg of the 19th of December, 1861, Dr. N^latou sitting 
bj and watcliing every stage of it with the greatest at- 
tention. At the end of about forty minutes all the su- 
tures were introduced and ready to be secured. Just at 
this time I discovered a certain amount of lividity in the 
mucous surfaces, and I called Dr. Nekton's and Dr. 
Johnstone's attention to it, and said, " It seems to me the 
blood is stagnating." I asked Dr. Campbell if the pulso 
and respiration were all right; he said "Yes, all right; 
go on." Scarcely were these words uttered when he 
suddenly cried ont, "Stop! Stop! No pulse, no breath- 
ing." And sure enough the patient looked as if she 
was dead. Dr. Nelaton was not in the least discon- 
certed. He quietly ordered the head to be lowered and 
body to be inverted, that is, the head to hang down 

'hile the heels were raised in the air by Dr. Johnstone, 
tlie legs resting one on each of his shonlders. Dr. 
Campbell supported the thorax, Dr. Herbert went to an 
adjoining room for a spoon with the handle of which 
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the jaws were forced open, and I handed Dr. !ff€latoa: 
the tenacolnm, which he hooked in the tongue, pulling 
it ont between the teeth, and gave it in charge of Dr. 
Herbert, wliile Dr. Beylard was assigned to the duty of 
making efforts at artificial respiration. Dr. Nelaton or- 
dered and overlooked every movement. They held the 
patient in this inverted position for a long time, maJdng 
artiScial respiration, before there was any manifestation 
of returning life. Dr. Campbell, who published an ac- 
count of the case subsequently, said in his report that it 
W.1S fifteen minutes, and tliat it seemed an age. My 
notes of the case, written a fiiw hours afterward, make 
it twenty minutes that the patient was held in this posi-^ 
tion. Be this as it may, the time was so long that Ij 
thought it useless to make any further efforts, and I said,, 
, Nelaton, our patient is dead, and you might a^i 
well stop all efforts," Bat Dr. Nekton never lost hope, 
and by his quiet, cool, brave manner he seemed to infuse 
his spirit into his assistants. At last there was a feeble 
inspiration, and after a long time another, and by and 
by another; and then the breathing became re^Iar. 
When the pulse and respiration were well re-established, 

I Dr. Nelaton ordered the patient to be laid on the tables, 
This was done very gently, hut the moment the bodyi 
was placed horizontally the pulse and breathing instantly 
ceased. Quick as thought the body was again inverted, 
the head downward and the feet over Dr. Johnston's 
shoulders, and the same manoeuvres as before were 
into execution. Dr. Campbell thinks it did not 
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such a long time to re-establieh the actioD of the lungs 
and heart as in the first instance, but it seemed to me to 
be quite as long, for the same painful, protracted and 
anxious efforts were made as before. Feeble signs of re- 
turning life eventually made their appearance. Kespira- 
tion was at first irregular and at long intervals ; soon it 
became more regular, and the pulse could then be count- 
ed, but it was very feeble and intermittent. When they 
thought she had quite recovered tiey laid her horizon- 
tally on the table again, saying "She's all right this 
time," 

I But the moment the body was placed in a horizontal 
position the respiration ceased a third time, the pulse 
'WS& goue, and she looked the picture of death. But Dr. 
N6tat0Q and hia assistants, by a simultaneous effort, 
quickly inverted tlie body a third time, with a view of 
throwing all the blood possible to the brain, and again 
they began their efforts at artificial respiration. It 
seemed to me that she would never breathe again, but at 
last there was a spasmodic gasp, and after a long time 
another, and after another long interval there was a 
third, and then a fourth more profoundly ; there was 
then a long yawn, and the respiration after this be- 
came tolerably regular. She was held in a vertical po- 
sition until she in a manner became semi-conscious, 
opened her eyes, looked wildly around, and asked what 
^K was the matter. She was then, and not until then, laid 
^H^on the table, and we all thanked Dr. N^laton for having 
^HjAftTed the life of this lovely woinan. In a few minutes 
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more the operation was finialieii, but of course without 
any more chloroform. The sutures were qoicklj assorted 
and separately secured, and the patient put to bed. On 
the eighth day thereafter I ]ia<l the liappiness to remove I 

, the autnres, in the presence of Dr. Nekton, and to show 
him the success of the operation. 

I have detailed the circnrastancea of this interesting ] 
case at great length, because I believe it goes as far to | 
establish the proper method of resuscitation from chloro- I 
form narcosis as anything possibly can. If the recovery 
had been complete and perfect with the first effort at 
reversing the body, there might have been a doabt J 
whether the vertical position was really the cause of re- I 
Buscitation ; but when the horizontal position waa again 
and again followed by the cessation of all signs of life, 
and when life was again and again re established by a pro- 
cess that favored the gravitation of the blood, poisoned 

' as it was with chloroform, to the brain, the inference is | 

Teiy clear that death in such cases is due to syncope or t 

cerebral anaimia. I 

Some years ago there was a story current in Faritfl 

I that Dr. N^laton had derived the hint of reversing the 1 
body in chloroform poisoning from a discovery accident- I 

' ally made by his little boy, then some seven or eight I 
years old — that his little son had killed some mice with 1 
chloroform, and without thought or reason he had taken j 
up a dead mouse by the tail and was twirling it around, j 
when to his sarpriae, it begun to manifest signs of life, j 

\ and BOOD recovered entirely, while the mice left lying J 
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^^nrere dead ; and tliat the great surgeon was tbas taaght an 
important lesson by his little boy. This is a very pretty 
story, and it seems a pity to spoil it, but lately when in 

■Paris I called to see young N^laton, who is now a doctor 
ft medicine, and I asked him for the facts of the mouse 
■tory. He said that when they lived on the Quai Vol- 
taire the house was infested with mice ; that great num- 
bers were caught in traps almost daily ; tliat he was in 
the habit of killing them with chloroform, by covering 
the trap with a napkin and pouring the chloroform on 
it, and that his only idea was that of its being an easy 
death for the mice. One day, when he had given a 
happy dispatch to some mice, hie father happened to 
come into the room, and seeing the dead mice ho told 
his eon that, if he would take up one by the tail and 
hold it with the head downward, it would revive, while 
the otliers tliiit were permitted to keep the recumbent 
position would not. lie did this and found it was true; 
and he told me that he had when a boy performed this 

jperiment on mice some forty or fifty times or more, 
■id always with the same unvarying result. He says 

tat he has often heard his father speak not only of the 
B that occurred at St. Germain, but of other cases that 

t had saved before the time of the mouse story, which 
btcs back to 1857. 

["In America accoucheurs use cliloroform and surgeons 
mostly ether. I believe there has not as yet been a 
single death from chloroform administered daring labor, 
while deaths from it in general surgery ooenr constantly, 
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and for unimportant operations. There must be a reaaoo'l 
for this. I believe it can be explained only on the theory i 
that death from chloroform is due to Bjneope or cerebral 1 
ansemia. Now, we know that in active labor there can J 
be no cerebral anEemia, for every pain throws the blood i 
violently to the brain, producing fullness and congestion J 
of the blood-vessels, thereby counteracting tlie tendency 1 
of the chloroform to produce a contrary condition. It | 
may be aaid that the recumbent position has some in- 
^uence in determining the safety of chloroform in labor; 
and so it has. 

Chloroform given intermittingly is thought to be less \ 
dangerous, but patients in labor are often kept for hours | 
under its influence with impunity, and occasionally it is I 
necessary to produce complete and profound narcoeia ia | 
Bome obstetrical operations ; and yet I believe I can 
eafely repeat what I have already said, tiiat no woman \ 
has yet died in labor from the effects of this anfBsthetic. 
In puerperal convulsions, where the brain is believed to I 
be overcharged with hlood, and that, too, when the blood 
is known to he poisoned by urea, we formerly bled the 
patient, and we do so now, but one of oar chief remedies 
is chloroform, which acta by resisting spasmodic move- i 
ments and by producing that very state of cerebral ante- i 
mia so necessary to a successful result. "Whether puer- 
peral convulsions are less frequent in labors under chloro- 
form than in those without it, I do not know. I belie 
that obstetricians may take lessons from Nelaton's method 
I of resuscitation. 
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^^H We should not be eatklied with drnply pl&cing the 
head low, but, in addition to the means uBaallj adopted, 
we should invert the body and throw what little blood 
there is left in it wholly to the brain. Whether death 

■ iiom chloroform is doe to cerebral anffiinia or not, It ie 
safe to adopt N^laton'a method in all cases of supposed 
or threatened danger ; and I think the saiest plan ie to 
relinqnish the use of chloroform altogether except in 
obstetrics. The frequent eases of death from the use 
of chloroform in surgical operations that have occurred 
among us, even of late, should warn ua to give up this 
dangerous agency, if we can find another that is as effi- 
cient and at the same time free from danger. Ether 
fulfills this requisite to a remarkable degree ; but, while 

Kis safe, it is offensive to the physician and bystanders, 
well m to the patient. Chloroform is delicions and 
ulingcrous ; ether is disagreeable and safe in purely sur- 
gical cases. Since the publication of Dr. N^laton's 
method of resuscitation from chloroform narcosis, many 
,e lives have been saved by it in different parts 
own country and elsewhere in the world. 



CHAPTER XX. 



^I B»i\ from Hew Tork and return to Paris — Became phjuciui to tha 
DiicheB3 of Himiltoa — Deuih of the Duke of HamiltoB — The emperor 
and empress — Anecdotes of Tkiubsimlu. 

Soon after Dr. Nfilaton's eaae was cured I returned 
America, sailing from Queenstown on the Inman 
steamer Kangaroo, on the 25th of December, 1861, and 
arriving in New York on the 11th of January, 1862, 
after a stormy passage of seventeen days. WLcn I left 
homo in July previously, we were marshaling forces 
North and South for battle. On my arrival in Europe 
we heard of the battle of Bull Run. On my return, in 
the following January, I was obliged to provide myself 

■ with a passport to come into my own country. When 
I got home I found that we were in the very midst 
of a great civil war, and I was so unhappy by the state 
of affairs then existing that I made up my mind to 
tatc my family abroad, and we sailed from New Tork 
^^ on the Great Eastern on July 18th, 1862. 
^B My programme was to establish my family in Paris, 
^H and I thought I would remain there six months in the 
^^B year, in the summer time, and then return home for six 
^^B months to practice my profession to make money to sup- 
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port them. I was so snre of coming back again to 

I America in tbe aatamn that I had paid for a retnni 

i ticket in advance on tlie Great E^astern ; bat, as soon as 

I got to Farie, I foiiod that tlie work I liad done there 

I the Bummer before in tlie hospitals and for Dr. ^elaton, 

I had given mc so much reputation, that I had no tnrnble 

I at all iu getting business enough to support my family, 

I without the neceseity of returning to New York for that 

[ purpose. Sir Joseph Olliffe waa my great friend, and 

through him I was called in consultation to eome of the 

highest personages in the land. Thus I was detained 

I abroad quite unexpectedly ; but viewing the political con- 

I dition of the country and the disturbed state of affaire, I 

V easily resigned myself to the force of circumstances and 

I remained abroad, thinking every year that I would 

return. 

Through Sir Joseph Olliffe, I became physician to the 
Bnchees of Hamilton, who was then very ill, and in 1863 
I went with her to Baden-Baden to spend the snmraer. 
She gave me a beantiful chateau to live in, ready fur- 
nished, one which had never before been occnpied by 
any but royalty ; and here I took up my abode for the 
summer. 

When I went abroad I thought I would occupy my 
leisure moments in writing my work on the Accidents of 
Parturition, and, as I knew I was to spend the summer 
at Baden-Baden, I took all my material, manuscript and 
drawings, for tbe purpose of writing the proposed book. 
About the middle of June, 1863, 1 began it. I had piles 
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^^B maimgeineitt, in giving directions for the comfort of tLe 
poor ioBensible duke. When tlie dake died, the eai- 
peror sent Lis remains to Scotland in a ship of war. The 
empress invited the diicheas and the Lady Mary Hamil- 
ton to go to St, Clond, where she was spending the 
summer. This was about the 6th of July, 1863. On the 
[ 5th of April, 1863, the emperor, having heard of my 
I work in Paris, sent for me to consult me about the 
iprees's health, I arrived at the appointed time and 
I found his majesty waiting. I sat and talked with him 
I about half an hour, about the political afEaire of my own 
country as well as abont the empress's health. He epoke 
in the tenderest and most affectionate terms of the 
memory of his mother ; told me how she had suffered in 
the last days of her life ; of the manner of her death, and 
how anxious he was about the empress's health ; and lie 
said that her majesty would send for me in a day or two 
for a consultation. I supposed when I went to see him 
that I wquld feel a little embarrassed, but his manner 
was so gentle and kind that I really forgot that I was 
talking to the emperor, and after I left 1 was mortified 
at remembering that T had never once said " Sire," in 
addressing him. He epoke remarkably good English, , 
with a slight German accent. 
^^L The day after my visit to the emperor, the empress 

^^P was taken with diphtheria, and I was disappointed in not 
^^* seeing her at the time that I expected. She waa confined 
to the house for about a month, and was not able to go 
oat a great deal until she went to St. Cloud, abont the 



I 1st of June. The day after the dudiess went to St. 
I Cloud I was Bent for, and installed in the palace, to be 
\ near her, aud i-ender her any professional services she 
I might need, and she needed a deal of care. While there 
Ll saw a great deal of the empress. I was the guest of 
I the Dute de Gassano, who waa the lord chamberlain of 
the empress. The Duke de Bassano epoke very good 
English, and so did all the members of his family. There 
was no formality at St. Clond. Tlie emperor was at 
I Yiehy. The first day of my arrival, when I was sent for 
I to come to dinner, I was told it was not necessaiy to 
I appear in a dress-coat. At the Dnke de Bassano'a table 
I there were about fifteen persons present, ladies-in-waiting 
I at the court, and gentlenien-Iu-waiting. I did not speak 
l^a word of French at that time. 

I remained 'at St. Cloud a fortnight. Duiing that 
I time I Lad the professional supervision of the em- 
health ; saw her every day and eveiy evening. 
I Just before breakfast, and dinner, the guests of the 
f Duke de Bassano, the ladies- and gentlemen-in-wait- 
I ing, would arrange themselves in a drawing-room ad- 
joining the dining-room of the duke, and the empress 
would come in and have a pleasant word to say to 
every one, a bow and a smile for each, and pass along 
r to her own dining-room, which waa in a different part 
i of the pavilion, where she dined with the Duchess of 
Hamilton, her daughter Lady Mary, and the prince 
imperial. The prince imperial was then about se 
years old. After the empre^ had passed on to her 



m dining-room, then the party of the Duke 
Bassano followed, and filed off to one side into 1 
dining-room. Almost everj afternoon vre would gel 
in carriages and drive in one direction or another. 
Occasionally wo would Bit nnder the Ehadows of the J 
trees, or in the porticoes of the palace, and engage in I 
lively conversation. I 

I remember one evening, when the Bun was abonia 
an hoar high, the carriages were driven np, the em- 1 
press, and the Dnehess of Hamilton and her daughter, I 
and a lady-in-waiting, were in one carriage, and the I 
other ladies and gentlemen were in three or fonr I 
others. I had been invited to take a seat with two ■ 
ladies and a gentleman in an open phaeton, and, jnst I 
88 I got into the phaeton, the empress, whose carriage I 
was twenty steps distant, cried out, "O doctor, we I 
are going to take a long drive this evening; we are I 
going to Versailles, and we shall not get back before I 
nine o'clock. It may be cool in the evening, althoagb M 
it is hot now, and you had better run up-stairs and, I 
get yonr overcoat." I mention this to show how ■ 
thonghtfol and considerate she was of the comfort otM 
everybody around her. She was beloved — idolized, as ■ 
it were — by all her household, and all the court circle, m 
and by everybody that canie in contact with her. I I 
knew the nurse very well tliat was with her when the I 
prince imperial was born. The empress was very ill, ■ 
and she was bed-ridden for a long time, and I have I 
heard the nurse say that she had never heard her say^ 



i cross or disagreeable word, or complain of anything, 
during tlie wliole of thia long illness. I have sat at 
the table night after night, for two and three hours 
at a time, and heard the empress and the Duchess of 
Hamilton talk upon every imaginable subject. I waa 
amazed at the profundity and the universality of her 
knowledge. We talked of science, of politics, of re- 
ligion, of philosophy, of art : no subject escaped her, 
and I was very much surprised to see how much 
she knew of individuals, of persons that she never 
had seen, and even of the scandals of the day. The 
Duchess of Hamilton remained here about three weeks, 
and then returned to Baden, and I went with her, and 
remained there until the month of October, when I re- 
tnmcd to Paris, and took up ray abode in the Eue de 
Sur&ne, where I resided in 1SC4, and part of 1S65. 

^^B I had been now in Paris two years and was making a 
^^Beay comfortable living. So far as that was concerned I 
^^^niB perfectly satisfied. I was one of those benighted 
^^Bbntherncrs who thought that the war between the States 
^^^tould necessarily i-esult in a dissolution of the Union. 
After Mr. Lincoln was re-elected president, I said to my- 
self, that prolongs the war for another four years. I 
lade up my mind not to return to New York until the 
■ should be ended ; but if it sliould last through 
lother administration I coiild not afford to remain in 
8 and educate my children under such cireuraBtances 
k to unfit them for the duties of life at home ; and as I 
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diflcoveries and inventiona. It is because I am happy at 
home." And I illustrated this by telling bim of the 
great Trousseau, one of the greatest phjaicians of the 
age, a man endowed with physical beauty as well as fine 
intellect, the philosophic physician, the classical littera- 
teur, the elegant teacher, the suecessfiil practitioner. He 
was without a rival. I had never known such a grand 
man who was purely a phjsician ; and yet he was a very 
miserable man, and why! Had he not reached the 
highest difitiaction in hia profession! Had he not the 
largest following of students at the Hotel Dicu J Was 
he not exhibited as the highest authority in medicine 
all over the world! His lectures were translated into 
all languages; he was read and esteemed as much in 
England and America as in France and elsewhere on 
the Continent ; and then he was the leading practi- 
tioner, the great consultant, the fashionahle doctor in 
Paris, and had accumulated a large fortune. Everybody 
spoke well of him ; everybody admired him aa a man j 
hifl private character was above all reproach ; be had 
no children whom he could not recognize as his own, 
as unfortunately too often is seen in Paris among the 
highest classes. Ah the world saw the man, they had 
the rightto think and to say that he ought to he one 
of the happiest of men. True, he was not court physi- 
cian. Smaller men, men far inferior to him in every 
point of view, occupied this high position, hut every 
other ambition of his life had been fully gratified ; and 
yet he was unhappy, and why? TTis wife was an eie- 
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gant and accomplished woman, of great beaatj' and Sue 
intellect, but they were eeparated. He had a dangliter, 

one of the most beantiful women in Paris, who mar- 
ried a man too much her Genior. They were incompat- 
ible and separated. He had an only son, who was a 
Bcape-grace. He was a gambler and everything else 
that wae bad. His father was worried to death with 
his digsolotenesB and foolish extravagance, and had to 
pay enormous sums of money to extricate him from his 
disgraceful orgies and gambling complications. He was 
married to a fine woman, who ought to have made any 
man happy, but he neglected and made her miserable. 
How, then, could the great, the good Trousseau have 
been happy with such unhappy family snrroundinge I 
No I rest assured if there is any real happiness in this 
world it must be in the home, in the family circle, and 
not alone in public applanse. 

In October, 1863, 1 was in attendance on Mrs. , 

daughter of Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the banker-philan- 
thropiet of Washington. She had a long, serious illness, 
and I called Trousseau and my friend Sir Joseph OllifFe 
in consultation. Trousseau, unlike most French doctors, 
was always punctual to the minute. Sir Joseph and.d 
myself, who were united in our admiration of the man, fl 
always asked him to appoint an hour of the next day I 
to suit hia convenience. On one occasion he said, " Well, I 
gentlemen, I shall have the pleasure of meeting yon to- I 
morrow at thirteen minutra after four." We accepted M 
the hour, but I thought to myself a Yankee or 'New. M 
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York man would have said ten or fifteen minutes after 
four and not thirteen. The next da; I observed closely, 
and sure enough Trouseeau was exactly on time. I 
afterward took the liberty of asking him why he ap- 
pointed the consultation at thirteen instead of fifteen 
minntes after four. He took it in good part and said, 
"Well, I knew I would leave my office at such an 
honr for such a place ; that I would surely get tlirongh 
my consultation there at four, and that it would take 
my coachman less than fifteen minntes and more than 
ten minutes to drive here. Indeed, I knew it would 
take just thirteen minutes, as I had several times timed 
liim, and so I made the appointment accordingly and 
not from any affected eccentricity. Time is too pre- 
cions to be wasted, and two minntes here and there, 
when added together, are often of mnch value in our 
work." With all Tronssean'a grand qualities of head 
and heart he had also his little weaknesses. 

In September, 1861, I met the Stewart family, of 
Mobile, in Paris, There were many Southern refugees 
there during our great eivil war. Mrs. Stewart had a 
severe attaek of bronchitis and asked me to prescribe 
for her. She was at the n6tel Venddme. I said, " It 
is better to send for some physician who is familiar 
with the endemic condition of the climate. Send for 
the best ; send for Troussean." " But," said Mrs. Stew- 
art, " I would like to do so but he is such a great man, 
and so busy, I fear he would not respond to a stranger 
at a hotel." I said, "I will go for him myself, and I 
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am sure he will come and see jou." So I went. Ha J 
tlieii lived in tlie Rue Basse-dn-Rempart. Hie consult- I 
iiig rooms were crowded by faaliionable, well-dreeeed I 
people. I eent in raj card and he saw nio at once. I j 
told Iiira ray message, and be went to see Mrs. Stewart 1 
at the hour appointed. He examined her closely, aos- I 
cnltated her lungs, and said she was not seriously ill, ( 
tliiit slie was nndei^oing a climatizing process, which ] 
would nin its course in a few days, that it could not I 
bo cut shoi-t, but would terminate at such and sueh a i 
period. In the mean time he would look in on her in \ 
two or throe days, to see what progress she was mak- 
iiij;, and guard her against any accidental complications, 
which [wssibly might arise, but which he did not an- 
tii^iiwtit; and he ended by writing an order for asses' . 
luilkt" which is to lie sent to 12 Rue de Surene; and \ 
he said that the asses would be driven to the door 
pf tlie hotel to-morrow morning at seven o'clock, and 
that aho ninst drink a pint of the milk warm at break- 
out. Witli this he rose to leave, and Mrs. Stewart bade , 
L \\m ^ood-by, with thanks for his kindly courtesy, and I 
[ laid th« fee in his hand. At this moment Mrs. Stew^ I 
[ Wt'* jr*rtuigv>»t daughter, abont eight or nine years old, I 
I ft chun^ng Uttlo ejioiled child, who was very anxidua I 
I it\m\\ h«r «pk mother, ran np to the doctor and caught j 
I tiWl *>y i\w Irtud, and said, "Doctor, ain't you going J 
1 ,/. 4*A iiif mMnina any medicine; nothing bnt assea* j 
I '■'. Ill), my child : nothing else ; your mother j 

f 'I'iiwi." ""Why, I never saw snch a doctor, I 
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a doctor like you. I thought you were aueh a great 
doctor you would give my mother some medicine and 
cure Ler quick. I never heard of a doctor just giving 
milk and nothing but aeaeu' milk. That ain't 
ling to cure her." The great man's pride was doubly 
twounded by this persistent little child, who dared to 
assault his dignity and to question his skill ; and he 
pushed her away gently and walked off, evidently much 
hurt by tliis httle American enfant terrible. Trous- 
seau did not return to see lira. Stewart, She sent for 
hira two or three days aftenvard, but lie didn't respond 
to the call. lie doubtless justified his conscience from 
the knowledge that she was suffering from a malady 
that would run its course without endangering her life. 
In the autumn of 1866 it was known that Trousseau's 
health was failing. On New- Year's day, 1807, his friend, 
Sir Joseph Olliffe, went to see him, and found him very 
much changed. lie said, " Sir Joseph, I have carcinoma 
of the pylorus, and of course my days are numbered. I 
can now take nothing hut milk. It is now a war between 
waste and supply, and I have been making a calculatioQ 
of the probable time of the end, and I think I shall last 
until about the 20th of June." He died within a week 
or ten days of this date. He was a philosopher and died 
like one, but how embittered must have been liia last 
days. He had not seen his son for a long time before 
he died. About a fortnight or three weeks before this 
event his son went to one of the gambling belle of Paris 
and lost all his money, and more than he could pay be- 
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He became desperate, roBhed madly from the 
of disaster determined to end his miBerablc exiat- 
ence ; but, on second thoaght, he concluded, when he got 
into the cool way of the Place de la Concorde, to write ■ 
parting lines to his wife and mother. On reaeliing his ' 
apartment he accordingly wrote to each that he Lad been 
unwortliy of them, and that he would be no more by the 
time tbey_ received his notes. They natnrally supposed 
that ho had committed suicide. His poor father died 
soon after this, and his unworthy son saw a notice of hia 
death in a London paper the next day ; and I saw the 
tall, handsome, wretched man bending heart-broken over 
his great father's coffin in the Madeleine, whence he fol- i 
lowed it to its final resting-place in the Pere Lachaise. ' 
We are happy or unhappy in this life, as our children 
choose to make us. The joys, amenities, and pleasures 
of home, with health, mate life worth living. But these 
must abound and be enjoyed by all who come in contact 
with us, We must not only be happy in our own homes, 
but must do all the good we can outside of these and try 
to make others happy too. 
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ictti^ra from Dublia atiil Paris to ic; wife — SomI Sdcnce Cangress — Vaile 
knight of the Order of Leopold tbc First — Military review in Dublin — 
Ignoraoce of French flui^eons — Operations In Foria and London — The 
political situadon in America. 

DoBLUf, Aaguat 18, 1S61. 
Here I am agaia in my beloved Dublin. The Social 
Congress is in Bession, tinder the presidency of 
gham, and yesterday afternoon all its members 
were invited out to Pbtenix Park and entertained at the 
Zoological Gardens. About five o'clock p. m. Pratt and 
I were saantering along one of the graded walks of tlie 
lUtifal garden, when who should meet us but my 
lid friend Sir William "Wilde, tbo great oculist of that 
day and time. He was not expecting to see me. He 
stopped suddenly, letting drop the lady's arm that was 
leaning on his, and raising both bands aloft he exclaimed, 
" Why, my dear fellow, is that you, you great unshaved 
humbug 1 " (I had not shaved, true enough, that day.) 
" Where did you come from l Well, well, come and dine 
'ith US this evening." " At what hour ! " said I. " At 
mx o'clock, sharp six." Looking at my watch and seeing 
was only forty-five minutes from that moment, I said, 
!'My dear sir, that would be impossible. I would be 



raost liappy to do so, but I liaye not time to go to tLe 
hotel and fix up and put on a dress-coat." " Ent," said 
he, " who the devil cares ahout the coat ? It is yon that I 
want, and as for your coat you may puU it off and hang 
it on the back of the chair ; and you may tnm your 
breeches wrong side out if you will, but I must insist on 
jour wearing them." So ho invited Dr. Pratt to go with 
us, and we arrived there a few minutes after the appoint- 
ed time. After dinner we all went to the reception given 
by the president of the Koyal Irish Academy to the So- 
cial Science Congress in the halla of the Irish Academy. 
There was a perfect jam. Everybody was there. Lady 
"Wilde turned over a young widow to me and a young 
lady to Dr. Pratt. The widow and myself got along fa- 
mously, but Tom and his partner were not very sympa- 
thetic. She was a strong-minded woman, who was devis- 
ing ways and means of elevating her sex, opening up new 
channels of occupation for young unmarried women ; a 
radical in politics, pitching into slavery particularly, and 
wishing to reform the world generally. And poor Dr. 
Pratt had to stick to her the whole evening. She pa- 
raded him up and down, and when he, too, had on a pair 
of boots that pinched his toes unmercifully. He tried to 
seat her, but she would not be seated. They were gen- 
erally close to the widow and myself, and the young lady 
and myself occasionally had a cut and thrust. On one 
occasion she was wondering at my youthful appearance. 
I insisted that I was hut thirty. She said, " You must 
have been married very young." " Oh no, not very ; I 
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was twenty-four," said I, " How old waa your 
" She was nearly twenty-one yeare, quite old enough to 
get married. " But," she said, " yonng ladies very often 
marry much younger in America." I said, " Yes, often 
as young ae seventeen or eighteen." " Still," she replied, 
" they grow after marriage," I said in the most innocent 
way imaginable, "You would be sorprised to see how 
some of them grow in the course of one short year," 
Just at this moment Sir William came rushing up and 
hurried me off to the lord-lieutenant, as everybody calls 
him. He is a courtly-looking gentleman, about fifty-five 
or six. On being introduced, I found myself trying to 
bow as much in the stiff Northern style as I possibly 
could, but tho princely old fellow took the starch out of 
me at once, for he held out his hand and shook mine in 
the most cordial Southern way. . . . 

On Monday we went to the Social Science Congress 
meeting, and eaw and heard Lord Brougham and others, 
and at night we went to a reception given by the lord- 
lieutenant in Dublin Castle. It was a grand affair. 
Tho enormous suites of apartments, corridors, etc, were 
filled with well-dressed gentry, with now and then a 
sprinkling of nobility, but tho latter could not be distin- 
guished from the former unless pointed out by some one 
who knew. The lord-mayor was there, wearing his in- 
signia of office, a massive gold chain as large as the little 
finger, around the neck. It is external to the coat and is 
passed around three times and looks at a little distance 
nearly as wide as the hand. The Earl of Carlisle, the 
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lord-lieutenant, who gave tlie entertaiDment, had hang- 
ing from Ilia neck some sort of ornament two or three 
iaclics in diameter which was a maea of diamonds. I 
didn't notice it until the lady who accompanied me called 
my attention to it after he passed. On being introduced 
to him, he said, "O, I remember yon very well. Dr. 
Sims, having seen you on Saturday evening at the 
Academy," Ke is the man for the place. He has a kind 
*ord for everybody and makes everybody feel easy. As 
he moved off, being pushed on by the crowd tliat was 
pressing behind, he called out, " You are going in the 
right direction if you wish to see the Yankees." I did 
not understand his meaning, but it was explained when I 
met some familiar looking, close fitting caps and straight 
jackets. After we had passed a little distance the widow 
said, " You must be, I am sure, a very distinguished man, 
if I may judge from the lord-lieutenant's kind recep- 
tion of you." I told lier, "lie remembers me by the 
brief conversation last Saturday night on the subject of 
the distracted state of my country," I tell you all these 
little things because I know you are more interested in 
my pei-Eonal adventures and experieuces than in any eo- 
cyclopedian account of cities, rivers, mountains, statues, 
etc. Lords and ladies look at home much the same as 
any of us. The Earl of Carlisle is very prepossessing in 
appearance and manner. The lower part of his face is 
not handsome ; the upper is. lie is graceful and affable, 
and is said to be very large-hearted. Lord Brougham is 
one of the most remarkable men now living in the king- 



dom. He is eighty-two years old, and is tlie perfect 
counterpart of old Father Bears and the Hev. Mr, Bangs, 
of the Methodist Church. Lord Talbot de Mahilide 
looks like a good Southern planter. 

To go back to the widow and the party. We had a 
■very pleasant evening. She pointed out to me the digni- 
taries and magnates, and occasionally showed me some 
good-looking fellow that she had jilted because she could 
not help it. She married an old man for hia money, 
who died in good time and left her eight hundred a year. 
Eight hundred a year is no mean sum here. One of my 
doctor friends tapped me on the shoulder, as we were 
walking along, and whispered, " You have got a widow 
with eight hundred a year." She had married for money, 
I and now she was ahout to be paid o£E by bo many willing 
I to marry her for money. Lady "Wilde told me she had 
refused forty-aix young men last year, some of them ten 
years her junior. I know you are tired of the widow, 
but I must tell yon one more incident : As we went 
I home in a cab at midnight she took regular hysterics on 
I account of the cabman driving bo fast. She cried ont, 
f "Stop the cabman; he is driving too fasti" She was 
I sitting on a back seat, and the young lady and myself 
I were in front. I tried to quiet her. She didn't swoon, 
j for I was not sitting by her and of course there was no 
I chance for her to fall into my arms. The more I tried 
I pacify her the less pacified she got. There was no 
I, no sense in her carrying on. I got tired of it and 
laughed at her fears most heartily. She said these 
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' drunken cabmen often turn over their cabs and break the | 
people's necks. And she said Mr. So-and-so had his leg ' 
broken and suffered terribly. '* Oh," said I, " what a 
hieky fellow. Just to think what a happy man to get 
his leg broken, 60 that he could lie up at home away from 
the troubles of business, and have his wife to pet him." 
" But," said she " I have got nobody to pet me if my leg 
IB broken." "But," said I, "I will pet you if you get 
your leg broken. I will rub it and stroke it, and splint 
it and bandage it, and cure it up so nicely for yon that 
you will almost be willing to have the other leg broken." 
This killed all lier hysterice, and brought her to her 
senses. Bhe laughed outright, and said I was the oddest 
fellow she ever met. I made this discovery : That the 
way to euro hyeteries in a widow with eight hundred n 
year is to talk about rubbing her leg. "Whether rubbing 
it will cure it or not, I really do not know. 

You can't imagine how many people are talking to i 
mo about settling in London. I have not the remotest | 
idea of ever leaving New York, but would you believe it, 
that more than two prominent doctora have insisted on 
my going to London. The great Syiue, of Edinburgh, 
told me that if I would go to London to live he wonld j 
insure me more than I could make in New York, with 
leas labor. And a few nights ago I was introduced to a i 
physician here, who told me that London was the place , 
for me ; that they need such a man there as I ara. Com- 
pliments certainly ! And yesterday Sir "William Wilde 

I said that if I would go to London and settle down that I 
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would make a foi-tiine. Bat dou't fear. I have not the 
remotest idea of it. New York has done well by me and 
I will atick to her just aa long as she will let mo. The 
queen arrived here this morning, I have missed seeing 
her, and will go to the Curragh, an hour's ride by mail, to 
Bee her review the troops to-morrow. Failing to lay eyes 
ou the hlessed woman to-day, 1 thought it would bo very 
nnloyal not to sacrifice one day to testify my admiration 
for tliis purest of women and best of queens, 
I I have already said th:it I was treated very kindly 
I by Derolebaix, surgeon to the King of Belgium, and the 
other members of the profession whom I met in Brussels 
when I went over to wait for the ve si eo- vaginal fistula 
in their hospitals. And I have mentioned the fact that 
I they have elected me corresponding Fellow of the Royal 
f Academy of Medicine, and they recommended my name 
to the government for Knight of the Order of Leo- 
pold the First. I then never had any public recogni- 
tions abroad, and not many at home, and of course I 
I was exceedingly anxious to obtain tliia from the Bel- 
[ gian government. Of course this must go through a 
certain form before the end can be reached. After I 
had been at home about a month, say about the 1st of 
February, 18C3, I received notice from Brussels that 

I the government had created me a Knight of the Or- 
der of Leopold the First. Whenever any European 
government confers such an honor on a foreigner it 
must, as a matter of course, be through the minister 
representing his government. At that time Mr. San^j 
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1 was the American miniater at the Court of Brua- 
, BJid be objected to my receiving this honor, and 
c as a reason that I was a rebel and an enemy of 
Y country, and therefore was not entitled to any honor 
of the sort, even when conferred for scientific claims. 
I was exceedingly mortified when I heard this news, 
and immediately determined if possible to circumvent 
Mr. Sanford. Mr. Ilenry J. Raymond, of the " Times, " 
had always been my friend, from my first experience 
in New York. He had been a friend of the "Woman's 
Hospital movement ; he was one of its advocates and 
I advisers ; Mrs. Raymond was one of the first lady-mana- 
H and had always taken a deep interest in it and in 
, Mr. Raymond was then all-powerful with the au- 
■thorities at Washington. I thought that I would have 
■nothing to do bnt to speak to him, and that he would 
■■write to Mr, Seward, and that throngh his agency I 
f ■would receive the honor that I so much coveted. My 
wlitical sentiments were never hidden from anybody, 
■ but I was not a politician, and could not help my sen- 
■timents. I had a conversation with Dr. Horace Green, 
■■■who was a warm personal f I'iend of Mr. Raymond's. Dr. 
Breeu, at a family dinner party, invited Mr, Raymond 
psnd myself there, with the view of giving me an op- 
portunity of speaking to Mr. Raymond, after dinner, on 
the subject which was so near my heart. After I had 
laid the whole story before Mr. Raymond, telling all 
lat he knew, that I was a sonthem sympathizer, but 
ffet, as a man of science and as a citizen of New York, 
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I as loyal to the Government as he himself was, I wished 
I him to bring his influence to bear on the Secretary of 
I State, Mr. Seward, so that 1 could obtain the honor I 

wanted. I don't think I was ever so eurpriaed in all 
I my life as when, after hearing my story and request, 
I he turned sharply on me and said : " I don't think any 
[ man holding the sentiments that you do has any right 

to expect any favora of any sort from the Government 
I ander existing circumstancee." I detail this to show 
I what bitterness and unreasonableness existed in the 
[ minds of the great leaders of that day and time. I 
I never obtained the honorable order from the Belgian 
I government until the summer of 18S0, when my dangh- 
I ter, Mrs. "W". Graham Sandford, the wife of Mr. Sand- 
I ford, who was then Secretary of Legation of the Brit- 
I ish Embassy at Brussels, laid the facts before the min- 
I ister of state that I have already detailed, and the Gov- 
I ernment tlien granted me the honor, which was ac- 
I cepted by Mr, Jamoa 0. Putnam, then representing tlie 
I American Government at the Court of Belgium. 
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Dublin, AugiuU SB, 186J. 
The queen arrived here yesterday, on her way to visit 
■the troops at the Curragh. I thought it would be too 
bad to leave without laying eyes on the little woman. I 
did not happen to see her driving around town, and my 
disappointment determined me at once to remain here ^ 
land go to the review at the Cnrragh. Yesterday, the 
[jSlth, was the grand review of the troops there, some 
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twentj-five or thirty lailes from Dablm, on the road 
toward Cork. The Cnrragb is a great camp for training 
eoUiers. Tlie barracks make quite a town of one-story 
Looses on either side of the central street, a mile and a 
half long. The occasion waa a grand one; everybody 
was there. It is said that there are from eighteen to 
twenty thousand troops, and there was an immense 
throng of spectators. The day, for Ireland, was a fine 
one — for us it wonld have been called bad. It rained 
very hard twice during the parade, which lasted from ten 
to three. People here don't mind getting wet. I 
learned to stand and take it hke an Irishman. I never 
wanted a horse as badly in my life. If I had been 
mounted, I could have charged over and around the 
Curragh in any direction with the others. I can imagine 
very well that in battle men may forget theniBelves in 
leading a charge, for we liad all the excitement of battle 
without the carnage. We saw the commanding general 
on an eminence in the distance, glass in hand, surveying 
the field. He was surroanded by his staff. Presently an 
aid was flying on his charger, as swift as the wind, gave 
an order, and instantly thousands of soldiers were in mo- 
tion, changing the whole scene, and in a very short space 
of time another and another aid would be sent in another 
direction, whith soon wheeled the serried columns of 
infantry, changing the position of flying artillery, or mov- 
ing light dragoons, so rapidly that the whole column, 
more than a mile long, was soon placed at right angles to 
its former position. We had the booming of cannon, the 
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rattling voUeyB of infantry, tlio territic charge of thou- 
Banda of dragoons. Tlie noise of these was like tlmnder, 
and seemed to me wonld be dreadful in an open plain in 
I attacking ranks of infantry. There were many ladies 
■ and gentlemen on horseback. They didn't eare at all for 
I the rain, though it poured in torrents for a little while. 
I They seemed all excitement, and were cliarging in all 
directions, not fearing cannon, musketry, or anything 
I else. . . . But to return to the Cnrragh. You ask, did I 
I Bee the queen ! When we stopped first to survey the 
[ line of soldiers, we were on an eminence about the center 
I of a great plain, which is continually undulated, and so 
I uneven in some places as to liide the movements of the 
I troops — all hill and dale. After nearly three hours of 
[ standing, talking, and gazing at the waves of soldiers, I 
3 to a gentleman accompanying me, " I came here ex- 
pressly to see the queen. I liavo stopped three days for 
that purpose. I fear I shall be disappointed." " No, you 
won't," said he, "here they are coming.'' At that mo- 
k ment the guard came dashing along, followed by the 
I queen's carriage, drawn by four iine bays with riders. 
The carriage was open. It stopped within twenty or 
thirty steps of us, with the right side toward us. They 
had to look over our heads to see the charge of cavalry. 
The queen seemed to enjoy the scene like a true woman. 
Three of her children were with her, one on her left, and 
the other two, whom I could not see, were on the front 
Beat. They were all dressed in deep mourning, and be- 
haved themselves quite as well as auy well-bred ladiea 
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I fine looking \i 



Tvonld V 

were I an Engliahman I could be vociferously eloquent 
with lier as my theme. Taking her in all the relations 
of life, as wife, mother, Christian, and queen, no Euch 
' woman ever graced the throne or so honored her sex ; 
bat, poor thing, she is queen and therefore not free to do 
as she chooses about anything. She who has, nominally, 
great power, is really powerless. Over her own actions 
die is cramped with royal formulas. The other day her 
servants petitioned her to go on a picnic, or rather she 
planned a picnic exoureion for them, to "Wicklow, a 
beautiful region of country not far from Dnhlin, and 
they petitioned her to allow them to ride in open Irish 
jauntingK?arB, instead of closed carriages. She said, " Cer- 
tainly, ride in the open jaunting-cars. I should like the i 
privilege of doing so myself, if the British people would i 
not feel outraged by it." The queen was accompanied 
by the prince consort, on horseback. I have never seen 
a finer looking man. This was only four months before 
his death. 

pAEiH, SeptanbsT 16, 1S61. 
TIlia morning we went to the Hopital Lariboisiore, 
which is altogether the finest hospital I have ever seen. 
"We bad been following Chassaignac around the wards for 
Bomo time, and jnst as he got through he turned sudden- ' 
ly around and came toward mc. He discovered that I 
was a stranger, and, bowing and stopping a moment, hia 
I instrument maker, Mr. Mathien, who happened to be 
I present, introdnced me. He grasped me warmly by the i 
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hand and commenced, ''Ahl Monsieur Marion Sitni 
and lie talked away at a terrible rate, in a very compli- 
mentary manner, not a word of wliieh did I understand ; 
but tlie students and doctors a!I gazed at ray confusion, 
SB if I bad been nicely diseected or was undergoing a 
brilliant ecrasement. He was exceedingly polite to nie, 
and kept me by his side for the two hoars that he was 
lecturing and operating in the amphitheatre. I learned 
something from him about the use of the ecraseur, and 
I confess that I was greatly profited by what I saw. 



Paais, Friday, September SO, 1S61. 
I am utterly amazed at the ignorance of French 
Burgeons on some subjects. For instaoice, in hospital 
practice almost all cases of amputation die. I am 
very sure I see the trae cause, and if I had time I 
would pitch in for a complete revolution in the art of 
dressing wounds here. Don't repeat this to anybody, 
for it looks too presumptuous ; but I am sure that the 
Bame surgery in New York would be, other things 
being equal, attended with the same results as hero. 
Everybody is kind and jwlite to me. I went to the 
Society de Chirurgio the other evening with the great 
Chassaignae, the inventor of the ecraseur. lie lionized 
me quite as much as I could comfortably bear. Fortu- 
nately for me it was all in French, and I did not wince, 
Huguier, the man I mentioned in my amputation paper, 
has been very polite to me, and I am to operate for 
I vesico- vaginal fistula for hiui, at the Hdpital Beaujoi 



to-morrow niomiiig, at nine o'clock. To-day I am 
tLe Hopital St. LonU, by invitation of Dr. Vemenil, 
who invited me to operate there on a case next 
Monday at nine o'clock — both caees just bad enongh 
and just good enongh; wonld not have them otlier-J 
wise. How rejoiced I am every day that I obeyed I 
yonr injunctions in coming abroad. I only wish I 
bad more time here. The fields are rich, tbe harvest 
is ripe. I have prepared my ampntation paper, and it 
is now in the hands of tbe translator. Chasaaignac J 
will read it on Wednesday next before the surgical J 
society, and on Wednesday following be will read my I 
paper on vaginismus. I am now at work on it; but I 
as I have only a few minutes more to get this ofi in 1 
time, I will drop professional subjects, tbougb I know ] 
I can not interest you in any way half so much as to J 
tell you tbe pleasant and profitable things tbat daily J 
occur to me, whose very existence is wrapped np in I 
your own. > I 

Fmii, Sc/iten,ber Si, ISGI. I 

On Saturday we operated at tbe Hopital Beanjon: I 
It was diJBcult for anybody else, but easy for me, lasting' I 
tbirty-five minutes. I was Lonored by the presence of J 
Nelaton, Gosselin, Huguier, and Denonvilliers. The I 
operation was satisfactory and snecessful ; and when Dr. I 
Nelaton bade me good-hy, and thanked me, he said be I 
had been very much surprised to hear that I bad cured I 
more than two hundred cases, but after seeing this opera.- I 
tion be was not at all surprised. Dr. OrdixinoDX, of New J 
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York, and Dr. Johnstone, of Paris, interpreted for me, 
Yesterday I operated at the Hopital St. Louis, for Ver- 
neuil, before a very large class. Dr. Johnstone inter- 
preted ; and to-day I was waited upon by Dr. Pean, who 
came at the request of some of his students to solicit me 
to operate for them on the cadaver, for which they 
offered me one hundred francs apiece. Of course I de- 
clined the money, but accepted the honor, and I am to go 
to Mont Clair on Thursday to perform the operation. 

To-morrow my paper will be read before the Socifitfi 
de Chirurgie, and next Wednesday the second paper will 
be read. 

Pakis, OelfAa- t, 1861. 

My two surgical cases at the Eeaujon and the St. 
Lonis have been cured. All the young men are in 
ecstacicB about them, while the older appear to be sat- 
isfied. I went to see the great Civiale, the great litho- 
triptist, and he gave me letters to Munich, Vienna, 
and Berlin, and invited mo to operate for him in his 
wards. He said he had no case jnst now, but woold soon 
have one for me. This morning I saw Velpeau at the 
Charity for the first time. lie said he had heard a 
great many surgeons speak of me and of my opera- 
tions, and that he would be glad to see me operate, 
and he would save the first case for mo that presented 
itself at the Charit6. Frenchmen don't ask strangers 
to visit them, or to dine or breakfast with them, as do 
the English and Americans ; bnt Dr. Campbell, who ia 
Scotch by birth, invited me to meet Baker Brown, of j 
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London, and others at dinner two dajB ago. We 1 
a glorious social English dinner, at wliich everybody 
spoke French but myself. Baker Brown said that he 
had felt qnite hurt when he learned I had passed 
through London without calling to seo him. He is a 
■splendid fellow, but the greatest blower I ever met; 
IwlcheB out everything he knows, and thereby shows 
there are many things he does not know. He is a 
cute, cunning fellow, but everybody can see through 
him. In London ho is not liked ; he is looked npon 
as unreliable, but I don't think they do him justice. 
So it is ! A man may have a few eccentricities, or foi- 
bles, or weaknesses, and he is like a poor woman with 
leucorrbtea — it weakens him all over. I also met another 
great surgeon of London yesterday, Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, who invited me to operate at the University Hospi- 
tal, where he and Erichsen are the surgeons. Of conrse 
I will not throw away such an opportunity. Besides 
this, I have received messages from other sui^ons in 
London to make them a visit. I called on Mr, Day- 
ton, our minister, the other day. He is a very elegant 
gentlemen. I asked him if he bad any discretionary 
powers in issuing passports, or if be was obliged to 
exact the oath under any and all circumstances. He 
said he had no discretionary power whatever, and at 
my request showed me a copy of the oath. I had a 
very pleasant visit, explained to liira that everything I 
bad in the world in the shape of property was at the 
South, that the Confederate Congress had passed a ee- 



qaestratioD act, and that I- conid not in justice to mj 
wife and children take an oath that would result in 
the confiscation of all I had. He said it was surely 

I a hard case, and regretted that Lis government did not 
allow its ministers some discretion nnder the circizm- 

. Btanees, and said he most certainly would help me if 
he could. I replied that 1 was an honest man, could 
not do anything that was not honorable, that I would 
not, as some had suggested, go by way of Canada and 
sneak stealthily homo by some unfrequented route, nor 
would I take another man's passport and go into Boa- 
ton under a fictitious name, as some had suggested, but 
feeling sure of my honest purpose, being wholly incapa- 
ble of the slightest treasonable act, I had determined 

, to go home like an honest man, fearing no harm ; for 

I it is true that "the wicked flee when no man pnrsneth." 



PiniB, OeCaber 18, 1861 (Fndi^\ 
This 18th of October, 1861, has not by any means 
[ been the happiest day of my life, but, with perhaps 
I three exceptions, the proudest. The first exception 
was the day, the 23d day of July, 1833, on which you 
[ gave me the rose-bud through the garden fence. We 
I were then young and alone ; there were none to approve 
[ or condemn, A few seemingly long years rolled tar- 
Y dily over and at last brought the second era, the hap- 
I Pyday, the 21st of December, 1836, on which you be- 
\ came my wife, Pamily and friends were there to yield 
|,B66ent, Many perfectly happy years passed rapidly, and, . 



OffiESTTo AFFEOTIONR 

The triutnpli is complete, and you maj feel Becuro aa to 
the fuil and perfect rueognition of my claims throughout 
all Europe. Hot only now, but often while I sit in the 
midst of the decorated savants of this great city, my 
thoughts tnm instinctively to the wife of my bosom, who, 
as the mother of my children, is a thousand times dearer 
to me than she was in the spring-time of life, as the play- 
mate of my childhood and the idol of my youth. To 
your gentle care and loving kindness and wise counsels I 
owe all that I am, and I feel that, with all my successes, 
all my triumphs, with the prospect of lasting fame, I am 
far, very far from being worthy of you ; for when I have 
told you thousands of times that you were too good for 
me 1 have been in earnest. But while I feel a secret, 
unexprcseed gratification at the extraordinary result of 
my visit here, which would not have been made but for 
your persistent entreaties, let lis not forget the great 
Author of it all. I have done nothing, but have been 
led along, I know not how, and have followed blindly, 
confidingly, and patiently. Nothing has been done just 
as I wonld have had it, but all has turned out, or is 
turning out, better than I could have devised. 



Tveulai/, Odubcr SS, 1861. 
Time enough has elapsed for me to find out some- 
thing of what the doctors say and think. It seems that 
my operations are all the talk among them. The great 
Velpeau is anxious for me fo operate before his young 
men at the Cliarit^, and the young men are absolutely 
16 
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running down women to find ont if tLey are flstn-l 
loiiB. 

Civiale invited me to go to the coiintry with him and I 
dine on Sunday. There were twelve or fifteen of ub, and 
I was the only one who did not epeak French. Tom 
Pratt and Dr. Oldtield, au Englisliraan, were there. I 
had a very pleasant but rather stupid time, as I did not 
epeak French. Civiale bogs me to become his pupil and 
luarn the art of lithotripsy. I have a great mind to 
write yon what he said. It looks well enough on paper 
when you alone see it, but not to others when repeated. ' 
On Saturday last I went to the Hopital liecker, where 
the great Civiale is on service. I was standing in a row 
■with some medical students, and the old gentleman 
passed by, bowing to the students as he walked along. 
As his eye caught me, he stopped suddenly and came up 
to me, and, taking mc by the hand, he launched forth a 
terrific tirade which I took to be something compli- 
mentary, but could not understand a word he said. Of 
course I bowed very humbly, but could malte no reply, 
Pratt was not with me, but a young Englishman standing 
by said, "Well, doctor, I must translate that for you; it 
is too good to be lost ; it is this : ' I beg to render you ray 
homage. You are a true surgeon. Such gentleness and 
firmness, such dexterity and skill, such judgment and 
courage, I have never seen before combined in such 
exact proportions in any one man. What a great litho- 
triptist you would have made. Come and be my pupil.' " 
When we were riding in the cars on Sunday, with CJvi- 
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ale, out to his countrj-place, he said to Tom, " Is it so, 
that tlie doctor baa received six tlionsand frdnes for an 
operation in private practice i " Tom said, " No, air ; lie 
liaa not received six sous." " Well," aaid Civiale, " the 
doctors are talking about hia great fees, and about Lis 
wonderful operations." So you see I aiii discussed in 
private circles, aa well as in hospitals, and clinics, and so- 
eietiea. Testcrday I had a delightful visit from Sir 
Joseph Oliiffe, who came to congratulate me on the 
operation on Friday, and to ask to see the next opemtion 
I am to perform. You can hardly imagine the furore 
and enthusiasm the doctors are passing through now on 
the subject of my operations. To-night I dine at Dr. 
Preterre's. It aeems that the occasion was to bring me in 
contact with some influential litterateurs in the profession, 
who have set their heads together to do mo justice in 
Fi-ench, or rather Continental, medical literature. How 
providential it all aeems. 

I am now unexpectedly finishing thia letter in Lon- 
don, Dr. Campbell received a letter the other day fi-om 
Baker Brown, saying that he wished me to come to Lon- 
don to perform an operation for him, and, just as I was 
making up my mind to eome, Profeasor Gosaelin wrote 
me that Mr. Curling had written to liim to come to Lon- 
don to operate on a case for him. So, under this double 
inducement, I left Paris last night and arrived here at 
six this morning. I must tell you that the case I oper- 
ated on last Friday Is perfectly cured. You know that 
I dreaded London, for I feared that they would not re- 
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eeive me so kindly tliere as elsewliere, but I li 
mistaken. I bave not been treated better anywhere 
than ill London, and liere they are ready to do nie ample 
justice at once. I saw Baker Brown operate for ovariot- 
omy to-day. It was splendid. He performed several 
minor operations, and asked my opinion about a difficnit 
case or two. He called for a speculum, and when it was 
brought lie held it up and eaid, " Dr. Sims, I believe this 
IB your speeuluni," I replied, " Yes sir, and I am glad 
you have found it out, for you have not done me justice 
in applying the name of another man to that speculum." 
There were twenty doctors present, and I spoke pretty 
sharply but not rudely. He felt it, and said very prompt- 
ly, "I understand that you have been breathing ven- 
geance against me hecauae I called this speculum by 
another man's name ; and here, before these medical gen- 
tlemen, I wirih to make the amende honorable. I have 
been imposed upon and deceived, and so has the profes- 
sion at large, not only hero, but all over Europe, by your 
countryman who pretended to have been the inventor of 
the speculum ; and I acknowledge that I have done you 
injustice, but I did it ignorantly. I shall rectify the 
error, and will hereafter do you the justice that is due 
you," Of course he acted very nobly in speaking out 
like a man before the whole crowd. 

Pinia, Nowmbrr 1, 1861. 
The unfortunate state of pi>litical affairs at home 
places US in a very precarious position. I feel that we 
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are not worth one dollar to-day. Let us do as we always 
have done, accept our position as we find it, and look con- 
tinually to Him who overrulee all things for the hest. 
Financially the war ruins ub. I Lave nothing but wife, 
children, health, reputation, and plenty of lahor. So far 
a man is blessed. I am content, nay happy, and truly 
thankful that I am so well off. Our property in New 
York is valueless to us, and will soon be worth nothing. 
Our property at the South yields nothing, and may all he 
lost under the sequestration act. If we remain in New 
York, the probabilities are that it will all go into the Con- 
federate treasnry. If we take the oath of allegiance to 
the Noiihem States, it is absolutely certain to be confis- 
cated, and I will be worse off pecuniarily but better off 
professionally. I am jnst as well satisfied, just as cheer- 
ful and happy, as I can be nnder the circumstances. You 
know I always have a happy faculty of accommodating 
myself to any position in which I may be placed. I wish 
you to go and see Mr. Simeon Draper, and tell him that 
I came over here to remain six weeks ; that the Govern- 
ment, since then, requires every American citizen to get 
a passport and to take the oath. Tell him that my father 
and all my family are rebels, that they are fighting for 
the Confederate government, and that I sympathize with 
them ; that If I did rot I would be, as a man, totally un- 
worthy of the confidence that he and all the good people 
of New York have placed in me for the last eight years. 
That however much of the rebel I may be at heart, he 
knows very well that I am as incapable of doing & trai- 



torous act, against the flag under which we live at the 
North, as a five-year-old child woald be. Mj sentiments 
I can not help, for I lived forty years of my life at the 
Sonth, The conipanionB of my youth are the leaders of 
the great Southern rebellion. My father, now seventy- 
three years of age, is one of its soldiers ; our whole fami- 
ly are in arms ; your father and mother, my mother, and 
one of our beloved children have graves on Southern 
soil, and how under heaven eould we be otherwise than 

L as we are, unless lost to all sense of humanity. Give this 
letter to Mr. Draper to read^ and after that, if he gives 
you his assurance that I shall not be subjected to any 
indignity or annoyance on my return home, let me know. 
If he hesitates one second, let me know it, and my resoln- 

I tion is taken. Somehow or other you have on one or 

' more occasions been placed in the position of assuming 
great responsibiUtics in piloting our little life-boat, and 
your presence of mind, your judgment, and your courage 
have always been equal to the emergency, and I have the 

■ most unbounded confidence in your wisdom. Tou are 
again placed in that trying position ; and now, under all 
the circmn stances, I ask yon this question and leave it to 
your decision : Do you think it wonld be wise for us to 
remain in Europe until the war is over ? Think of this 

Land write me your decision, ajid what you say that will I 
If our two furnished houses eould be rented for 
enough to pay off their mortgage, interest, taxes, etc., and 
leave sometliing over, it would be better than living in 
them, for here we can live in a cottage in the euburbe of 
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'aris for very little, -while I could giv-e my time to the 
preparation and publication of niy works, which the 
world outside of the "Woman's Hospital is sadly in need 
of. I would hava eorae time to devote to you and the 

lildren, and really I don't tbiuk the change would be a 

ry unhappy one. Is it not strange to bear ono speak 

BO calmly about such a sad reverse of fortune ! I suppose 

if I were put in Fort Lafayette I would make a virtue of 

necessity, and turn it all to the best account. But, if we 

into voluntary exile here, it would not be an exile of 

'ant or destitution by any means. Turn me loose to-day 

lywhere in Europe, and I shall be able to support you 
all in a modest and unpretentious style, I feel that I 
have now equally as much influence in Europe as in my 
own country. You can not imagine what an interest I 
have created here by ray professional labors ; and in six 
weeks from this I could sit down anywhere and draw 
patients in abundance. This grows out of the fact that 
Paris is like New York, It is to Europe what New York 

to our whole country. One of my friends and counsel- 
said to me yesterday that ray Famian baptism is my 

Ivation iu Europe. I have already operated four times, 
and in all cases successfully. I operated to-day for Vel- 
peau, at La Charitfi. It was a great occasion. Many 

itingiiished men were present, and a large class of stu- 
Thc case had been previously operated on about 

■enteen times by Joubard de Lamhalle. Velpoan, 
Malgaigno and Denonvilliers were perfectly delighted. 
After the operation, I said if the young men wished it I 



would make aay explanations or answer any questions 
they might ask. I was too modest to say I would deliver 
a. lecture, Tlie young men took their seats, and Velpean, 
Malgaigiie, Denonvilliers, Trelot, and a hoet of other 
old fellows sat by me. As I talked, Mr, Soucon, a medi- 
cal student from New Orleans, a student of Professor 
Stone's, sat by and translated as I spoke, and everybody 
seemed x>erfectly satisiied with his rendering of the sub- 
ject. I never saw such complete satisfaction in all my 
life. Matgaigne, who is nicknamed the " Barking Dog " 
because he suarls and growls at everybody, sat there par 
tieutly all the time, occasionally asking a question on i 
some point that he did not comprehend, and when he Icft.J 
he shook my hand, and thanked me cordially over and I 
over again, and everybody said that he was never known I 
to speak well of any one, or to any one in a familiar way I 
before. They consider my triumph over him as an era I 
in surgical polemics. Colonel Robert E. Cos was there, I 
and he says the lecture was one of the best that he ever 1 
heard. That grows out of the fact that a man can not I 
afford to say a silly thing, or to waste words, when they.] 
are to bo rendered in another language. 
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It has been deemed proper to ioolude the following letters of 
Dr. Siiua in this volume, ett they mark two great transition perioils 
is hia career ; one the period of bis struggling advauee, tbe other 
that of uaaiired trianiph. 

The Fourth of Jnly address is included, as it serves to illustrate 
the breadth of his views npon current political topics, and to prove 
that the great surgeon, who had tiean decorated bj crowued heada 
in manj lands, was also b/ connctioa and sentiment a true Aueri- 



But a few out ot the many memorial resolutions and addresses, 
published ujion the oocasion of his imivei-soUj lamented death, ore 
here included. It would be impossible to includu all within the 
compass of a booit of reasonable size, and Ik-ucd those only ore 
given which are not onlj' tributes to his professiotml character and 
aphievementB, hut to his virtuea as a man, to whom the duties of 
life were more than life. 

■ Jtequeatiuff the Mother of hh Belrothed to eoruenl to ihew 
I Marriage. 

t' LiXCABTERTILLE, JtUU IS, 1B3S. 

3Cm. Joirsa, 

DsAB Mjldam: The relationship eiisling between your daughter 
Theresa and myself I feel in duty bound to disclose to yon. That 
I hove not done so before wns not, I assare you, owing to any want 
of respect for you personally, or for your authority and natural 
right to be consulted in such a matter, but rather to the peculiar 
circumstances under which I hare been placed. In these maybe 

Ifiiand some apology (or what I know to be a transgression of right, 
ttd of your rights. 
\ Theresa and myself hare mutually plighted our faith to each 
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r I wiifc ft« la ^Tc 7o« an mt- 
•cattrfvbitliMjhtrafterbe; bnt of that cm^^ tOlI Hii nds- 
ied OB tbe fint potHL 

I kmom Hut, ■> * iMtha-, hoifiaK Ike dnrat istereat end wel- 
fvB of <■ affeetwaale diDd *A bent, ;«« win gm tbe nlffect that 
tsatwe e o nMeta doB wlucb it deacncs, aad 1 hap* Aat it will not 
bttr the result of joar defibcntkaB, and am reHeTed 
from tbe anspenae wluch Betemarilj Offnmia tbe mind in ■ mat- 
tor of isd iniportaDeev and mm, Im^ afdonbtfol tsme. 
I am, with tbe higbeot i ilmm. toot ohL, 

A Starek of a Some in tit Wttt bt/or* getting Marritd. 
MocsT Uqgs, Au&AHi, Xotnber S, ISSS. 

Mr DBAS Thebshi: 1 anired bere Isai night atUx a tliree 
weeks' siege of iL MjeeU and fatb^r are both verj well We bad 
a delightrnl time for traveling, with the esception of the dnst, 
which wu exceedingly nnpleasant, as we had not a drop of rain 
from the time we left Columbia. I stood the slow mode of moving 
along remark&blj well, and walked nearly tbe nhole way from 
Columbia here, not riding more than two or three miles a day on 
an average. I visited Mr. AdaniB to-day. He was very polite to 
OB, bnt neglected to invite me to call at his bouse, coDBeqaeotty I 
have not seen his wife. 

To-morrow I expect to visit STessrs. Carter, Ward, Crockett, 
and Lanier, and from there I shall go to see Mr. Siring. Neit 
week 1 %ct out on a tonr throngh some oF the districts west of thia 
T design goine across to Ferry and Greene Coonties, then down 
through Marengo and Wilcoi, thence tbroagh Lowndes and Moot- 
gnroery, back to M^nnt Meigs. In thia rongo of conntry, some- 
where, I bopo to Qnd a restiog-plane. Mount Meigs is a fine stand 
for ft pliysicisn, and I have been strongly advised to remain here; 
but I shall not be in a hnrry abont locating. It's best to take time 
and look well. I linve one very seriona objection to this place: it 
dissipated little places T over saw. 
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f At thia very moment ihare are about & Jozen or twenty men, of the 
most profane cast, <lrank and flgliting, in the street below ray win- 
dow, with a negro playing a ba^jo (I believe it is bu called) in their 
midst. I am informed that this scene is not at all uncommon here. 
This is, nn fortunately, the charactdr of almost all the little towoa 

1'~id villflgea in these new counties. 
If I alionld not find a place in Alabama that I like, I shall direct 
J oonrse to Hiasigaippi. In eelecting a borne, I shall always re- 
ember that there 19 ooly one whose happiness ia the darling wish 
' my ioul. I shall not only look around fur a place of making 
oney, but, if possible, I wiil locate where there is good society, 
id conse<iaeotly there can be BoclaJ e:\)ojnient. 
1 am happy to say I have been in the finest sort of spirits ever 
since 1 left home. Yon, Theresa, sbould not indulge in melancholy 
reflentions. Whenever you are about to take the "blues," go over 
^^^ and plague Cousin Nancy till yon luugh yourself out of them. Al- 
^^^Ufaough 1 am so far removed from yon, you'll suffer me to prescribe 
^^^Bb this instance, if you please. 

^^F I wish, if you please, you would get the last letter Aunt Solly 
wrote ma, from Cousin Ann, hand it to my father on bia return 
home, and after that keep it till I visit sweet old Carolina again. 
Kcmember me most affectionately to your dear mother and fam- 

Iily. Xell Cousin Mary Ann, etc., for nie. I expect to write again 
P>efore I get to my homo. Till then good-bye, Theresa. 
J. Marion Siue. 
I Mount Mrias, Alabama, November 13, 1S35. 

I Uv DEAB Titebeba: I know you will he surprised when I tell 
Jwi I have at length concluded to make this place my home. When 
iirrote last I had not visited or consulted with any of my friends 
about the affair. I have been prevailed npon by strong solicitations 
to locate myself here without looking any further. What I tlien 

J told you of Mount Meigs is literally true, though 1 Judged altogether 

n superficiiil appearances. There are a great many vagabonds 

if I should judge from appearances) that frequent this place for the 

>ecial purpose of frolicking, which has given it a desperate clmrao- 

krabrood. It, however, has its redeeming qualities. Mount Meigs 

he course of twelve or fifteen months, be a very desirable 

cause the society will in that time be excellent. There 
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!■ 4 rof7 Iwge •ptinf! in t^ immjiiHwa ridnhr (amv fir« or iil 
huuilrail jard« dUUnt) at which wreral g«ntkfnta sr* imw ""*™f 
]>rapusti(>i» to liuild. Oulosel Campbell, Odcnel Eeen, Mafor 
A*liur*t, UU liroUier, and brotber-ia-bv Vard Croc^eO, viD ■!! 
buil'I ai ilia M[iriii);. Crocket's hoiwe vUl be fioidwd n tbe eonne 
of lliu wluUir. I eipect to bo&rd vith him. In addiiiaa lo the 
aboTe-Dnmei] gcntliimen, there are other &iciiliee at Motint ICrigs. 
llr. Lucoi nod bU step son-in-law Ur. CLailes, who married ICiM 
rannf Taylor, uf Ci>luiDl>iii. Upon the whole, I think I hare nade a 
JndMuna M>le«ttun wt fur as »oci->ty U coDc«rned. It wan on jam 
nuuuunt, Thurean, that I ui first r«>jecied Moant Meigs, and it was «■ 
j'Uiir ueoiiuiit lliut I afterward ooDclnded to remain here. Ag U 
til" ]inw|>eci« of inuking n living lier«— I set op in oppositi«a lo oim 
uf itiM iiio«I pogmlur inua in tbe county or perhi^ State— he ia «z- 
(■ociliiiKly |)ojiiilur mi a niun, and eqitallv bo as a phjaician, and no 
diiiihc dtworvedlj »o. I shall ever fve\ gratefol to my friends Lanier, 
Allium and Oroi^kutt, for the ioterest tbo^ seem to manifest for my 
wull'uru. Mount Muirs bos generally been considered Terr beolthji, 
liui tho vielnity U u rich, densely-populated eoantir, and withal 
ainkly. If, with luuh opposition as Dr. Lncas, 1 can sapport mjself 
anil pay my i<thU next yoar, I shall think that I have done a fine 
hiislrid**, thoiiffli tumo of :nj'' sanguiDe friends say that they will in- 
wiru two or thruo titncs that mueh. To-day I boaght all of Dr. 
<1lillilur«'i liooki and tnodlclnoi, ho is going to Mobile; abont sixty 
.TiMiriiiht nnd very uinlnunt in his pnifesBlon — bos been practicing 
hura tt\r thu laiit year — bo Una a ^rcut many friends and is nsng 
Ilia liiniiuniv fur me. I have nlrondy found several valutible friends, 
liiii my dear Tliuroiiii I tiniot toko loitvc nf you again. iJo write lo 
niu luiin, duu't put It oil, It's my liwt reqaeat, Theresa. 

J, Mabion Sims. 



» 



Mount Muus, ALAiiAiii, DeefmbrrSt, 1SS5. 
I, UKAii TirKiiM* : Wliy in tho world don't you write to 
iimi'i'lvo wlinl p(i««iblo shadow of excuse yoa can have- 
llori'liifiirn you liiid valid rensons for not writing, hot now the 
wliiile iilTnlr Is known nt home, and yon can loisorely sit down and 

irltu W mo nt any time you plense. Theresa, yon mnst excnse me 
r wrltlnit so Ardeiilly. You have been fi-om home, from frienda 
id relattooa, you know what It is to look anxionsly for some in- 
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leUigence from them, and look in vain. You must therefore be in 
8 of the painful anxiet^of mind I now lahor 
nnder. Therexa, I say no muro than the trnth wlien I declare thnt 
juu ore Duarer to rae than an? brother or sistor 1 have (anil heaven 
kuowa I love them desrlj). la it, ttien, a matter of Rnrprise that I 
should beg, entreat, and even chide, because jou appear to forget 
me J I know ;ou have not forgotten me, but I speak of appear- 
ances. Of course I would feel easier and more happy if yon wonld 
from time to time give me some evidence of continued attachment. 
I am certain that you are conBtont ; don't construe what I have said 
into any apprehension on my part of a want of the most untiring 
conatnnuyin you — far from it, I toald not possibly believe that 
any one could bear with euch Boman fortitude, that you, Theresa, 
have endured, with such unflinching firmness — the strenuous op- 
position yoQ have encountered — and at this late hour retreat. 1 conld 
nut believe it. Think not, then, thot I have any doubts. I only wish 
you to make certain, more sure. It has been nearly three montha 
eineo I left home and I have received but two letters, one from sis- 
ter a few days ago, and a low scratches of the pen from brother 
TVaah. Not one word from you to cheer nje on in the path of duty 
and to comfort what few leisure hours I have. But you have al- 
ready become tired of thia scold. I repeat, Theresa, you must e>- 
cuse roe. All ttie time I can spare from iny studies and practice 1 
spend in writing to my friends. What I tell yon about my prospects 
and practice is confideutiixl — it wonld look like vaunting to speak 
candidly about it to any other individual than yourself. My friends 
accumulate hourly. My practice increases diuly — in fact I have as 
much as I want, and so for I have more than divided the practice 
with Dr. Lucas, my opponent, who is one of the most popular men 
in Alabama. It is not sickly, but I am constantly employed, there's 
not a day but I have something to do. I have the glorious coneola- 
tion of knowing (to a certainty) that, by a very simple operation, I 
have saved one man's life who was left by older physicians to die. 
In his neighborhood the people believe in me, but I bepo to feel 
almost ashamed of writing in this tone, I fear yoa'll set me down 
as an CROtist. Theresa, I believe that generally I express my opin- 
ion too freely to you, but yon must look over these little things. It's 
human nature. Wo must always have some one to confer with, 
some friend into whose attentive ear we can pour our secret 




I 



bulfcnlaC hyMWTbodf 
■ tfc* worU itgitiNtI caa^ Arise; mm 
mI froB flwnliM Atofped • few days a^ at 
&a potf bIibi a^d i»«|«ii «< Cor mt. H« gnc tfw ;oa^ nen at 
tb»«aM{«ha an 107 paititalat Mmk oT muw) oar vbote )u>- 
(0*7. <M)iiliiI>i|i. and Um t»c tb«t saa apfcuicd fariokmniiiag Uw 
laamaga f»i>Mimy; i* brt. be appeased to kaov as Btneb or Hto«« 
sboDt H dtan I do. Ds loU tbe loaap bmu liis nane. but tb»r for~ 
fo< it. Whoerer he majr be, h« a iii(»t ammdlr an anrncaiooDlj 
BmATt fellow. However. I am perfertl; satisfied aWat it. This 
erening, af f waf telling Mi& Adams that I had vritten to Riab 
and gave her complimeDts, etc., to him, a ladv sitting bj (ICnb 
SbellmaD) exclaimed, " Well, wlien yon nrote to ilLss loae» did JOS' 
gice her my love.'' I need not any wliat my predicament was, 
whose face cooIJ have lij^faled a candle. I ^t ont of her cintcheal 
the l)cst way I could, which was by acknowledging ererything shw 
aaUl, for it waa ult the tmth. Yon may now oonaider yoarself pr*-.. 
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1 with the love, etc., of Mrs. Sbcllman ; 
Ewomaa and always eajs whatahe tliinks. 

I have BpeDt an intolerably duilCliristmas, fori was the whole time 
B the sick chamber. Ward Crockett came near giving up the ghost 
ibout that time, hut is now well. Tbere was a hall in the town of 
Montgomery aljout a week ago, bnt I didnoi: atteud it. Tbere were 
one liundred ladiea and as man; gentlemen at it; I bad but little 
temptation to go, thongh some of my warmest young friends per- 
suaded me very strenuously. On such occasions I always think of 
Consin Nancy and the advice she gave, and I have frequently thought 
of her, and as frequently endeavored to follow the wholesome advioe. 
It was thia; "Never Bacritice duty to pleasure." I always oonad- 
erod it my duty as well as interest to he ever found at my post, and 
L'ould therefore leave home on no other pretext than that of profes- 
sional business. As it is very late, and my fire burnt down, I must 
I lor the present say fareicelL That's a dolefnl word, and I never 
Uke to pronounce it, much less to write it. 
I Tberesa, he sure you write to me soon, let it not be more than 
teo weeks at the utmost. Rememhei' now, my dear Theresa, two 
■aeka ia the limit, 
I I remain, with the same ever fond, endearing attachment, 
I Good-byo, Theresa, 

F J. Mahion Sims. 

P. S. I am now boarding with Mr. Adams. Mrs. Adams is the 
tame pleasant little woman that she ever was. Remember me aflec- 
flonately to your dear mother and all the Conguss folks. I should 
be glad to receive a letter from onr sweet little cousin Mary Ann. 
Do let me know how Wush is getting ; he was very sick, yon know, 
when I left home. I hope he is oonvalespent, at least I think he is 
not dangerous; inquire of \\\i physician, if you please. 
Again, good-night, Theresa. 

J. Marion Sims. 
It's strange that you have not received a letter from mo in fire 
Beks — I have written four, I think. J. M. S. 



Uoo.Tr Mkiqs, Alabiua, Janwar// SO, 1S3S. 
Mt db&b Tbbkeba : I am eertaia yon can't divine the object of 
a letter. Ton may expect mo in old Lancaster about the 16th or 



THE STORT OF MY LIFE. 

18th of FebmaTT, and, as toon after that as is perfect; conrenient, 
I wish to hare a final >4j()slii]cnt and coDsnmmation of all our lore 
inaUers. Be ready, prepared fur oar wedding aod for Alabama, 
and yoD will make uie tlitf bap[^est man. 

O, Theresa, I do long to see yon, my deoreet girl — Bo ready, 

^Hllieress! 

^^^r Till I see you, goodby, my dearest, dearest Theresn. 

^^B J. Uaeion Sins. 

^^^P MorxT Ueigs, Alabaui, Jamiarg 30, 1S3S, 

^^V Mr DEAR Hbs. Joses: I mnst ackoon-ledge tbat 1 feel somewliat 
^^^ tobamiaBed in addressing yon this ]ett«r. Notbiog but a felse deli- 
cacy, combined with wiine nncertainty in my movements and s^ccesl^ 
caused me to postpone an explicit nnderstanding relative to the pro- 
posed connection tlmt I hope to form in yonr family. Yon know 
that I have been long and devotedly attached to Theresa, that this 
attoclimont lias existed, as it were, from childhood, and that it has 
been strengtbened by long cherished sad intimate friendship. Two 
years aad a half have elapsed since oor mutual faith was plighted, 
and I have natarallj looked forward with interest and anxiety to the 
Irnal consaramationofthiB,lhefir8tdnrling wishof mysoul. My eir- 
cnmstanccB and prospects yon as a mother have a right to inqaire 
into. I have succeeded in making arrangements that 1 knew nothing 
of when I wrote to Ool. Witlierspoon a few days ago. I have ob- 
tained a lot, and have lomber roody cat to put up a comfortable little 
house, which I presume can not be finished before the first of May w 
June, Till then 1 have procured board iu a private family. 1 will 
bo in Lancaster on or before the ]8tli of nest month, February. It 
will be out of my power to remain longer than 10 or 12 days, because 
■ ioun't do BO without making consderable sacrifices here. 
My dunr Mrs. Jones, 

1 remain your over affectionate friend and faithfal 

J. Marion Sims. 
Mrn. K. I. JoNKB, Lancaster, S. 0. 



Mount Mkios, AuBAMi, April I, isse. 
iv nKAR TriitHKSA ; I nm once again safe at home after a long 
tand todlnuR, but withal duIightAil siege of traveling. Id Phila- 
I.M|ihla I N|it<iit ten day a very pleasantly indeed. I've tnken Aant 
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Sally and all ber little fftmily by surprise, I fuund Virginift well 
uid in gnod spirits. Site has impr'ovod very much in every renpect. 
tbought that she had a strong coastitntion, but the severe 
BDrcbem winter did iiot uppeur to impair her hetilth in the least — 
mi the contrary she has grown cooaidurably, looks better, and her 
general health is excellent. Aunt Sally says tliat she is talented 
■nd very stndions. She performs w ell -iu tlie inaao and sings delight- 
folly, I shall not praiso her any more at present, but merely soy 
that, by her amiable deportment and sweet dinposition, she has won 
the affeetiuna of ei^ery yonng ludy and child in the school. 

I called on Miss Rogers and all my acquaintances in the cily. 
They invariably inquired whether I was married or not. I would 
■Ijave liked to answer in the affirmative, but donbtlcss it will be 
fcetter, after a short lapse of time, that clrounistances prerented 
It forlhe present, for "whatever is, is right." I gave Aunt Sally 
the present yon seut her, with which she appeared to be delighted. 
She spoke frequently and afTeotionately of you, regretting very much 
thatyoudid not visit Fhiladelpbia last full. She says tliat she never 
expects to see you as long as she lives. 

t send you by Rush a small memento which I requested him to 
give to you, protidtd.'ULra. Jones interposes no objection ; but, if 
piaaibly there should be any, of courte you'll not want it. Theresa, 
the wind blows favorably now, oil opposition is happily done away 
with, and everything is peace and harmony. Tou can scarcely 
imagine what the stnte of my mind is now, compared to what it. 
was lost year this time. Then it was racked with doubts and mis- 
pvinga, and perplexed with anticipated evils; now it is compara- 
tively calm and easy. I know that the time will come, and speedily 
it's limited to nine months), when all will be settled. I know, 
that your precious mother is better reconciled : and this makes 
nore contented, (or there is no saoriflce so proat that I would 
make to oonoiliata her. When I think of her situation, th.it 
of a lender, doating mother, I say to myself, "Do as yon would 
be done bj," and whenever I luiva had the philosophy to call this 
golden rule into notion I feel certain tliot I never exrierienced any 
regrets in consequence. I believe I heard you any that yon liked 
t^maUer of fact letter, and not one filled with moralizing, etc. As 
have no news to commnnieato that would at all interest you, I 
instead of facts give yon ideas, though they jnKj be espressed 




I«mWm«Ii ^ i t h f i ft rfli^i ni pt*. Dmiagmjah- 
if !■ llilMi I fiiiil iTmmi i M mmrntJ, w»d iit jnther 
«»• Urn m |M>4 IM .nii^, I dvd hfe h<MfitaEtr, tat, i»- 
*M^ *.mJ pBrtka a |l iiMn Win MTtot I f ed BOW, wben 
■K Ae «aafM7 of tome lifia^ tkat I (■■'( poasiblr do or Mf H17- 
tfca^ wiwiiMrf to WMWrt gr [ItMts nd, llMrefore, onl; taka 
pMas aot to excite the Ji pIlmw l of tmj. TUs fcelii^ of indiffer- 
«■» it >« iiiifiwiililu Ibr m« to maeta : b« tbU u n it sboald be, 
Cm- I exidt in to7>>S t^** uj botct u n)Uir«n«d, thM it bdongs to 
MM mafy. TUs bcnig tiie ewe, it is not asnatttnil that t aboold , 
mani&et ta little si^iritnde abnot the oompaoy of otli<«s, indeed, | 
tbeir prt*ent« oalj scnres to Terotnd me more fon^iblj of ibe ai> 
•od. iberefore, did I a»j tbat I was afflict«d with n 3tii;l]t (taraijani 1 
of tl>e llae detiU. , . , The partj was small and select. T%e yoong I 
ladies genenilly looked " prtttj/ fiercely,'" 1 mn; aaj hnndsonie ; tiiinr I 
manoen open, frank, and pleasant, not being trammeled with too 9 
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E great a sliow of formality and etiquette. The rainda of the muss of 
rtbeia were not, bon'ever, exlrnfaely tcell eulHt>ated, thoagh they 
E could make a noise on the piano, dnnce gracefully, dress splendidly, 
Kind talk nonsense enough for anybody's use — unfortunately, nowo' 
fdays, these aocoaiplisiiments, as they nre termed, instead of being 
thought superfluous, or rather supplemental, are made the very basis 
of female education— but I commenced to give yoa an idea of tliese 
AliAama lamiet, and not to write a dissertation on education. A 
few of these misses, as is usual in Eiich a crowd, were thought to be 
beautiful — what a pity iJiat girls gooerally will tell, by their attionEi, 
that they are aware of the fact I — -this waa the case with some of 
these, and, o/eourse, they were ratlier too " uiry" to please such an 
old gentleman as myself. But, to be serious, I could not help con- 
trasting with these the one 1 love. Theresa, I never was in the 
habit of praising you to your face, I know you have too much 
sense to suffer flattery, and I too high a regard, too muoh love 
for you to attempt such a thing, I am wholly ioenpable of it. 
Truth in commendation is not flattery, even though it should be 
misdirected. I say tliat the contrast involuntarily arose in my 
mind. How I hate affectation and coquetry. " Love is blind " I 
know ; but I muirt say that such things could never elude my ob- 
servations. Theresa, I have told ^ oa more than once that I lote 
fefon; yet words voinly essay to convey an idea of the degree and 
bltensity of that love. Should I say that time, space, and a thou- 
V facet) ooiiid not effect a change in my present sentiments, 
m certain, would believe me sincere, though yon might an- 
nwor that I was human, and frailty was natural. What on this 
rth ought to make one happier than the idea of being sincerely 
tovedf I ought to bo satisfied, for I feel certain that I am loved for 
gel/ alone. I am poor, very poor, and yon have always known 
fit; yet I rejoiee in this poverty wben it buys such love as yours. 
Fl.bave nothing to boost of, nothing, Theresa, but you. These are 
not unmeaning words. I speak as t feel, but, heaven knows, not 
half M mnoh. Think me not romantic, I never was, but delight in 
reality, be it ever so sad. 

B called on Mrs. Howard again. " All's well." She ap- 
■H to be contented; but I asaiiro you there is a great dift'erence 
between her situation here, for comfort, and the one ehe enjoyed in 
d Lancaster. We have to make a great many sacrifieee, and en- 
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■lore man; privations, by moriog by this or snf other new connby.fl 
1 am no wajs backward ia teUing jon the troth, fur I bid anijoimn 
I to prepare jour miod toi the worst. If there is c<) lie anj diss]>< I 
I pMntmcGt t want it, if possible, to be agreeable. Aboal a w«ek f 
ago i received a letter from Brother Wash. It w 
1^ characteristic brevit;, and dated at Volnsia, March 24th, and 
eaya: " If I am not jttI2«d, it ia uncertain wiiich waj I shall retc 
home. Write to meat St. Angnstine and inforco me whether j 
are married or not. If jon are, it is posable that 1 way pay yoi 
visit before I return home. Gire my lore to Marian and Tk^rtta, , 
and tell them /areveU for me— farewelL" (Signed.) 

I shall ever regret that I did not go with Wash and my fKeods j 
to Florida. J/y brother « tArre. It is not always pradent t» 

lat we think; bnt, when I think of old 11- — -'s treatment of j 

and Wash on the eve of his loaving home, it makes n 

t. 1 never can forget or forgive that act in the old colonel. I had 

re charity for liim than to snppose for a moment that he could 

isibly be gniltj of such an act of cruelly, A Turk would not 

have done morel I am anxious to hear from you. I have not 

I heard from siiico 1 left there. Farowelt, my dear Theresa. 

J. UiiiioN Sims, 



MOCST UeIGS, AtABAHA, ifltfi jj^ IS36. 

TnBKiwA, my deflrcst girl, jonr precious letter was doly received, 
ir wliich yon have my acknowledgment— a thousand thanks, I 
'oiild cvrtainly have answered it before this time hut (as ! sop- 
I pose) you are aware that the mail has been stopped, in conscquenoe i 
I of the disturbances in the Creek Nation. The whole country is in a 
[ pQvteat uproar. Women and children nre flying in every direction, 
tor thu last two days, The rood here has been strewed with these i 
hulpleM oreHtures, leaving their houses and homes to be plundered j 
by the riithlegs aavnge, Most of the cliiefs are friendly, but they 
■ay that they can't possibly control their young warriors, and that 
n light Is Inevitable. About four hundred men from this aeotion of ' 
country will mnreh into the Notion to-morrow or neit day, which | 
1 lliink will Bct Its a most powerful sedative on thpse infuratcd, hot- 
iiMled nnliNnls. Uur village is crowded to-night with women and 
|fl)illdrcii wlii> havo fled from the Nnlion, Forty or ,fi,(1y familia 
o orwNwil Uuv Unwk tu-duy. Benlly it is a melancholy speota- 
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Q look at tbem, to hear them describe the eritniLtioD of the ooun- 
9try and the oonBternation of the iuhnhitaDts. If Haah acSDea as 
Dot Bnfficiont to stimulate to aution, and to fan into a Some 
Kthe last latent aparks of cliivalr;, 1 don't know what would be. 
r^n^ man wba woald openl7 refuse, under such cirrnmatanoes as 
these, to march to the rescue of his fellow-citizens, would not justly 
be entitled to the protection of the oomtnunit; in which he lived, 
mocb less to the affection that any Jair friend might bear litm. 
Bnt you have heard of " Ulaiti and rumor* of TJlant " till you are 
tired of it. You have already suffered painful anxiety enongh about 
your frienda and acquaintances who went to Florida, without hav- 
ing your feelings too much csciteO or youi' sympathies too deeply 
I listed by a description of our sutfering here. Tell Bo.-ih that, if 
■ lie wiaLea to visit tliis coontry this spring, he can't now come as a 
1 traveling gentleman, but he can come in the capacity of a " kuigfat- 
' errant." It is thought that there will bo ample room now for a 
display of gallantry; that those reBtless young spirits, panting for 
glory and military rcnoi^D, may now have on opportunity of evinc- 
ing their courage and immortalizing themselves. Think not, though, 
that I am one of these adTentareni. I am satisfied with doing my 
duty in giving protection and aaai-ttancc to tijo defeoseless inhab- 
itants — bat I promised to suy no wore about wars. ITowever, it 
may turn out, as everybody anys, that there will be a firat-rate 
chance of getting a fight out of the Indians. Borne of those young 
fellows will hove fiin over these if there's fun iu fighting. If Ui^or 
G, put this letter in the post-office after he got there, please let 
Lmy father know these facts. I have not time to write to him at 
(.this moment. Two of his last letters have been received. 

Remember nte kindly and affectionately to your dear mother and 
lltnah and all of my frienda. Promise to write to you whenever I 
lave a chance of sending the letter to any place in Georgia, 

Farewell, Theresa. Ever yours. Love to " Marion," and tell her 
"blessed is he (she) who holdeth out to thela-st." Again, farewell, 
►my dearest Theresa. J. Mahion Sims. 



Tcskfo!:e, Alabjui, June 4- IS3G, 
Iy bear TintRESA : I have just time to drop you a few lines, 
ite by a compiiny of cngiueere returning to Columbus. This 
Knoming our eompany was (as they call it) honorably discharged. 




THE STOBT OF MY LIFE. 




I bave been long enongli Id tlie serTice to become tired of it. 
lived weli indeed, not Huffering any of the privations to which e 
Florida volunteers were acciit-tomed. The onlj thing we lacked 
waa a chance of figliting. 1 never saw men so hungry for a fight 
in m; life, but I suppoae tLat it will be tbe least troublesome of all 
the labors that those wbo remain will have to uadei^o. 

I preanmo yon have heard b.v tliia lime that JJr. Thifer arrived 
safelj at home. He had a hard time of it. He was ont three daya 
and nights without a mouthful to eat, etc. A minote history of I 
what he had to saffer would make one's heart ache. 1 had i 
account of tbe affair from one that was with him. His tmok has 
been seen lying by the road-side (being labeled), but it was torn open 
and everything taken out. 

I shall in a few minntea leave here for Mount Meigs. Escnse 
this scratching if yon please, we have to do as we can in camps. 

■B my respects to my cousins, friends, and remember me most | 
affectionately to your dear mother. 

For a time farewell, niy dear Theresa, 

J. Maeion Snie. 



I, 



MouNr Meigs, Alabjvj., Juru ti, 18S6. 
Mt i)RA.n, nsAB Theresa : I bnve just this moment received 
brother Wash's letter dated the Ist of June. Sorry indeed am I if 
I have inadvertently given yon uneasinesa by niJt writing more fre- 
quently. I wrote to you by Major Gibson, a day or two beiore he 
marched to the Nation. A few days afterward I wrote to father 
and Rush, and, when we were disobarged, I wrote again to mj 
father and yourself. These lettcra were intrusted to gentlemen sol- 
diers going on to Colombns, who promised to plnce them in (he 
post-offiuo there. I presume that ere tliia time they have all come 
to hand, if they had not wheu brother's letter was received. Wash 
tremendous acolding. It's all just enough. After enn- 
lorating what I must write to you about, brother saya: "Tell her 
all that a lover can tell, or all that a lover can ask." With r^ard 
to the Creek Ulan, we are here altogether ignorant of what is going 
on in the Nation. Various and iiinumerable contradictory 
are flying through the oontitry. We don't know what to believe. 
Report says that Uiia portion of the army was within a few milef 
of tbe camp of the hostile Indians last week, and intended attack- 
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ing tliem immediately; that wbon thej went there the lodians had 
decamped, tbat tbey took some negroes that the Indians had stolen, 
with G*e hundred bushels of coro and three hundred head of cuttle, 
together with Bome flftj or sixty piiscinerE, one of the head chiefs 
among tliem. 

I fear that it will be a long time ;et before peace and tranquillity 
re restored to tins section of country, though let not this frighten 
yon, for it must not prerent oar coniinbial arrangements in the fall. 
1 just as safe here, and aa much out of danger, as yoa are in 
Lancaster. Think me not premature, Theresa, if I here apeak of 
appointing the wedding-day, etc, for it takes a letter bo long to 
travel from here to Carolina, it's wull enough to begin in time, I 
find tliat I can't leave this placa before December, which I expect 
to early in the montii, so that I may spend the Christmas holidays 
in old Lanaaster. I would suggest the appointment of any day 
(Sunday excepted) between the 10th and 20th of December, pro- 
vided it meets your approbation, I beg you when you write to me 
to define some pariicular day for the occasion, as it will be too late 
after I get there to do so and make the necessary arrangements. I 
hope now that you will not forget tkii. You might possibly neglect 
to say anything ahout it for a time, but I don't tbinlc yon oan easily 

Wash aeems to be in a desperate way; I wish yon would pre- 
scribe for him. Tell him there's nothing like patietiee and perie- 
•eeranee. I have tried in my own case and found it beneficial, I 
would, therefore, slrenuously recommend It to all those afflicted 
in like manner ; such medicines frequently answer an admirable 
purpose, when harsher remedies have proved totally ineflidont. if 
not dotriioental. It's a hard case, I know it troubles your mind 
in some degree, for you can not but sympathize with individuals so 
unfortunately circumstanced, particularly when yon feel so much 
interest in their personal welfare and future happiness. 

Remember me, Theresa, mnst affectionately to your precious 
mother and her dear family. Tell Ru,«li lo write to me, if he has 
not already done so. Let me bear from you, if you please. Give 
me all the news, for 1 have bad nothing particular from Aerna 

Farewell, my dear, dear Thereaa. 

J. Maiuon Sua. 




I2E STQET OF ST 





^ mi'Ji 

jLraBHiML riie 'W'tr "w^A aunpceSfi. Tinrh jotaer^ii^ I^ 
b<ic r am' * noeK^e '±a£ slj if siicxl puiuiL is aa b« 

I OA-r-i Ven T.»r7 ^iriy shnnz bauafinssy Bmiae^ eSE. : chi 
::h4 Creek y jr iiscneciid ^he -vhoie •aoimtrj ao amciL cbaK k 
p^^^hui 5:r me z^i «io txLjsiiii^ ab^soc iiL I •soaiii ooc procure a luc 
with wh'>a I v la z'utaa^^ tmi uiuKitziLC I bdii betsdr poscpone bimiip 
fi'^r ft viuie* I lubi rarher jpo » lOfisek^epin^ ciiaa co ^boord one** 
tnd ^bdul fKOJKT^tiexLdj r«Lt & hctae and k>c proTiiied it b p«c&ctiT 
iirri»!ftKie ti> Tr>Tu wliicii I ^L^H preszme to be die can Tufc-n jon 
!»7 odierwiae. 

Wh«i yon write, pray don't form the few llttJe -^prefimiiiaries** 
I Tr.eKt\rm*id in my Idbst letter. I aLooId like to h^Te all these fitde 
aifain adju'^t^ and nndersto<yL 

^ What rn the world "* is the rejson thai Sirii has not answered 
my lett/arl Xot the scratch of a pen hare I rerared from bim ance 
we purt^ m Xew York. Has he forgotten met Is it arcidaital or 
U It intentional ? It can't be. He mnst citber not bare recehred 
my nr/te, or eUe his answer is written and nerer come to hand. Do 
t^n him to write to me, his friend. 

lUrmffTnber me dearly to Consin Xancy and my neTcr-to-be-for- 
ftfftUifi friend Mr. TJiormnle. Tell Cousin Mary Ann to walk Spanish 
and Chariift nr/t to walk crooked. Give my love to yonr dear mother, 
and «iMt^;r Mary. I>o write to me, my dear Theresa, for I am almost 
cmzy U} hear from yon. 

Good-night. Farewell, Theresa. 

J. Mabion Simb. 
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UouM Ueios, Aladajia, Augmt SI, 1836. 
;ab Teebesa : I received jonr verj affectionate letter this 
morniEg, together with one (roin Sifltfir Marion, and Aunt Sally, 
which have kept mo on the "grin" all day. I don't know what 
would have hecome of me if they had not come to hand at the time, 
for Euali had left me for " Sweet, aweet home " ahont two honra 
heloro. I scarcely can tell how the last week has slipped away. 
Bush (my dearest friend), I must say, has been ns liberal with mo in 
his visit OS I conld have asked, considering he had been absent so 
long and was so auxiouB to got back. He ran aroand with me eiRht 
days, and wlien he left I had on (lam told) a face ahont ayard lung, 
iint my gloomintss was wholly dissipatwl on the reception of your 
kind letter. Jodeed, Theresa, if yon only knew hi>w much yon 
could and have contributed to my happiness and contentment by 
■writing, I feel confident that yon would most assnredly exercise 
yonr pen more frequently. Don't nnderstand me as complaining 
now, for I have already done that sufficiently. I woidd giye any- 
thing, at least something handsome, if I conld only recall the wold- 
ing letter I wrote jou by yoor brother Rush, You will receive this 
though before he oan get homo. Consider, then, tbat 1 recnll every- 
thing in the shape of a quarrel which, I have unfortunately written 
by him. I am sorry that I did not put it off a while longer, but 
really I had despaired of ever receiving tlie scratch of a pen from yon 
again. I sny that I recall, for " I itnow that yon, too, are of a forgiving 
disposition." It gives me the greatest pleasure imaginable to know 
tbat yon have spent your time so agreeably during the summer, for 
naturally enough I am only happy In proportion aa I know that yon 
are ao ; there is nothing surprising in the sympathy existing between 
two kindred souls, particularly when they are on the eve of being 
amaIgHmat«d, united into one. It weib certainly from a knowledge 
of this that we nro told in divine revelation to "laugh with those 
that laugh, and weep with those that weop," But I perceive that 
I am beaoming grave. 

Yonr Uncle Wash and Miss Baignu ! Well, I was truly a little 
surprised, but very agreeably so. I sny to him, Davy Crockett like, 
" go abend." We will certainly liave " big doings " in old Lancnster 
this fall if Rush and Misa Mourning, yonr Uncle Wnsii and Miss 
Buigan. etc., etc., should make it out. "The more the merrier," aa 
the saying is, and I don't care how many there are. Why don't 
17 
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THE STORY OF MY lAFZ. 

Bomebodj spur George up. 1 sappose, tbongb, that lie is too maib 
devoted to bis profeasion to be gailt; of any thing like this kind of 
galiantr?. I am aorrj for those Luncastur boje, thej ore as bad olf 
for some object to bestow their affections on as tbo jomig men of 
Alubanis ; tliey wonld do well to import a few lassies, or at least, to 
transport them. I afaould like very mach to see the joaiig man in 
Bamter yon sa? looks so macb like me, for I have never yet seen 
a piece of flesh I thooght myself to resemble except one, and be was 
as Dgjy as sin aod wicked as Satan ; pLysically, perhaps, there wtis a 
resemblance, bnt, morally, I must mj there was none, for (I think) 
I am not lialf as bad as I used t« be. 1 don't allow that Sumter 
youngster to look like me, and — but no matter — I feel miscbievoua 
this evening anyhow, am a privileged character in the wnj of talk- 
ing and writing. Sisters, Yirginia, Annt Sally and all were very 
well on the 8th inst., and bad nothing to do bnt visit, as this is the 
month of vnoation. Father had paid them a visit of five days, and 
they were delighted. Sally tells me to "have patience," that "De- 
cember " will be here before long, etc., she says she has bought yoo a 
" bridal present " which she intended sending by father. The ap- 
pointment of the special daj yon have ao kindly and liberally given 
to me, that I designate " Wednesday, the foorteenth of December," 
provided, etc. Remember the fourteen tb. I presameyon will have 
four attendants, as it is the order of the day (it will anit lue per- 
fectly whether we bare half a dozen or none nt all). I expect Ru^h, 
Frank Maascy, Bill Davis and Le Massey, all doctors. Tliat will be 
a real physical wedding. I have said nothing to llush abont it as 
yet; I can talk to anybody else with greater freedom on this topic, 
and yet with him I am always under the greatest restraint. " 'Tis 
strange." 1 am not tired of writing, bnt I suppose yon bad as leave 
slop reading. I therefore accommodate yon. Give my love to your 
dear mother. I expect to trouble her with a brief letter some day, 
pi'ovided I can bring my conrage np to the point. 

Farewell, my dear Theresa. 

J. Mabior Sms. 

Uoriir Ueigb, Aladahi, Oelobtr 10, ISSG. 
On, my dear Theresa, I received your very afl^eclionato letter 
day before yesterday, and yon can't possibly imagine the effect it 
my spirits. Since I wrote to Brother Wash, I am sorry to 
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Bflj I have had a Hecond rolfii)8e ; however, it lasted hut fiiur dojs, 

and 1 am now improviDg rapidlj. ! am ahlo to walk acroua my 

room (which ia about 12 feet), and caa sit Btrsighe in bed (without a 

prop) whenever 1 eat. Too may perhopa think this is getting along 

Hlowiy, hut I assure you 1 feel proud that I am able to say this much. 

I was taken sii^k on the 3d of September, and have been proatratod 

ever since, a span of five weeks, I am reduced to nolliing but skin 

and bones ; it could not hare been otherwise, for I have been literally 

physicked to death. Once, while so sick, I thoaght that I was going 

to die. When in health I have always been of the opinion that I 

ennlil face death without any dread, but there k a grand difference 

between one's feelings while blessed with a strong and healthy con- 

atitntlon and when the body is emaciated, worn down by diaeate, 

and covered with a cold, clammy perspiration, with a mind L'urrer 

Bpondingly prostrated ; then is the lime that death appears in all its 

\_ terrors to the mind of him who feels couscioas tbal bis course of lire 

^as not been in oonsifltenee with all tlie just principles of moral and 

■ nligious rectitude, and then the idea of dying among strangers. 

'a terrible beyond description I I have written till 1 feel very 

I'lCeeble and must conclude. As soon as I am ahlo to travel front here 

I) Carolina I intend to leave here, but it will be some considerable 

e first, perhaps not before the 30th November. If I ahonld im- 

■pTove faster than I espect, I slinll pome sooner. 

10 Prin and the doctor passed through this place lost night. 
tr. and Mrs. Howard and most of their family have been sick, but 
V well or improving. McKinaiie's family have all been healthy. 
I am extremely sorry indeed to boar tlint Dr. Brown is dead, and 
that Lancaster has been so wretclicdly Rickly. Dr. Tom's match 
surprised me no little I assure yon. How do Dr. Wash and Sum- 
ter make it! Have the colonel and the Snniter widow made a 
bargain or not? EuhI) will understand why I have not written to 
him. Please give Eush, yonr dear mother, and sister Mary, and all 
the family my love. I received a letter from Sister Miriam this 
morning dated 23th September. All were then well, though at a loss 
to know why 1 bad not written to them. When I get straight PU 
take the mails groan with letters, for time lost mast be made up. 
I must bid you adieu, my head grows diizy. 

Farewell, my dear, dear Thoroaa. 
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Letter to hU Father qfter hu Eemotal to New York, 

79 MiDiBON Ateni'b, Nbw Toeb, Avjptsl 8, IS3S. 

My dbab Fatheb : At last 1 Lave game guoJ news to write ^qq. 
sach as 1 never expected till witLin the kat mouth. I confess I 
am surprised at it, and pertiapa yoa may bo eo loo. I am rtiJl not 
only living, but feel like a tolerably sonndiuan again. I have novor 
been BO nigh well since I lost m; liealtb, last Mitrch woa five years 
ago. I know I can nut write yon better news than tlii^ and notliiog 
that should unite us more perfectly in lifting our hearts in thankrnl- 
ness to Him who orderH all things wisely iind well. 

It ia strauge how often I have been raised np, when it eeemeil 
impossible for me to live ; and jet not atrange when I aoe the fliiger 
of God directing so plainly a destiny which I pray may be profitable 
to others on earth, and profitable to me in eternity. Tliese afflic- 
tions are necessary to nij spiritual welfare, they are necesHary to 
my usefulnosa liere, and are not the result of mere accident I know 
fnll well that I have a mission to fulHlI — one to which my life is 
most willingly devoted — but whioh should not intejfere with my 
looking forward to a purer existence hereafter. 

You and I, my dear father, have both been very bad men, con- 
aidering we were almost faultless in all the duties and relations of 
life. We have been mere moralists. We thought ourselves as good 
as anybody, and far better than most people. We neser dreamed of 
our own sinfulness and utter unwortbineas. Instead of looking to a 
Saviour for help, we have felt in oor own hearts a pica of aelf-right- 
eonaness. which makes tib occupy a more dangerous ground than the 
out-breaking sinner. Beonuse it is hard for us who are pood morol- 
iBtB to Bee our depravity, while the bla-ipliemer and law-breaker 
may all at once be perfectly overwbehnod at the oonteuiplation of 
the enormity of his transgressions. 

When we occupy such a dangerous position, one so securely for- 
tified, how are we to be brought to terms! How are we to ac- 
knowledge that we are rebels, that we have tukcn u|j arms ag^nst 
our Father 1 He has said that nothing but an icnconditional tumit- 
der will suit Him, and He has pointed out the only way that ITe will 
ajiproach. The Saviour Is the way. But have we 
chosen the way? or have wo come up presenting our own merits 
and pleading our own justification t Fathers are generally forgiving 



— you know tliat — for yoa hare hnd to forgive much. Bnt Our 
Father in Heaven u more forgiving than all others. He lias to uso 
different raoaas with hia Beveral robelliouu children, nccording to cir- 
oumstances. With those who are atrongly fortified on the nlmoHt 
nnapproadiahio bill of morality, oothing but the strongest artillery 
will do any good — small arms are of no Qse. They are only scorned, 
laughed at. It requires long guus of the largest size. 
I Onr Uvea, my dear father, have been very similar. Our auccess- 

Ies and contented lot in early life and our moral aort of religion were 
tdike. Onr reverses of fortune and oar afflictions have been eimi- 
W, oconrriiig ahont the i^amo period of our career. 
Father, tliese reverses and afflictions are the long guns, whose 
work of demolition should long ago have brought us to terms. See 
Vlnt affliutions I have passed through in the last four years. Till 
<&e death of onr little Merry I knew no great trouble (save the one 
that gave yoa and mo eo mnoh nnlinjipiness). Since then what have 
I not suffered. My pliysical diseoses were not bo great as Job's, 
but then they seemed almost more than I could bear. With these 
^^^ oaroe the maltreatment and persecutionsof my own brothers-in-law; 
^^L.then money tribulations; then diaappointmenta in men; thca as 
^^H«xile from borne and friends ; a separation Irom the father whose 
^^Vdecliniug days I had fondly lioped to have rendered pleasant and 
liappy; then difficnities, disappointments, obstacles and tribnlations 
here, which, soperaddod to my real jihysical sufTcriugs, almost drove 
mo !« the mad-house ; all troubles of such countless variety that I 
^^^ care not to recall them except in general terms. Bnt I see the fin- 
^^Kser of God in all, and 1 feel that it was absolutely necessary for me 
^^^Bb have passed through precisely what I have to make me what I 
^^^nn. One blow leas would hardly have produced the desired effect. 
^^^K. 1 have said, father, that onr lives and fortunes have not been 
^^^Hbsimilar. My own happy lot and subsequent reverses I have 
^^^pbrielly rsconnted. Bear with nie wliile I as briefly hringto mind 
^^V-jonrs. I tread upon sacred ground, but it is one that a dutiful son 
may well survey with an affectionate father. You were a good 
moral man, fulfilling admirably all the duties of life. As a son, hus- 
band, father, maater, private citizen or public offloer, you were 
^^■^vltless. You know it. You felt it, and in your heart yoa told 
^^^Woar Tleaveoly Father so. You rested your claims to a better world 
^^^nereaftcr upon your own good deeds here. You felt not the need 
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of a Saviour (I judge, of coarse, from joar past life, and by looking 
n henrt), for they who feel tiie need of a phyaician call 
out for help. 

God prospered yon. He gave you health. He blessed you with 
a wife who was a model for ber son. He gave you a moel, inter- 
esting family of uhiidren, in whom your heart was wrapped up, and 
for whoae education you labored, and sacrificed yourself as only a 
good father could do. He gave you warm and true friends. JVa 
man eter had better. He gave yon success in oil the mere earthly 
objects of life. But did all this bring you nigher to tite good Giver 
of all these good gifts. Did you feel that they came from Uim. 
Did you feel that in yourself you were unworthy, that you could 
not come directly to Him pleading your own good works, and that 
you must a]iproflch Him through u Mediator and feel your need of a 
Saviour. 1 can not recall any evidences of this during this time of 
prosperity, God wanted to bring tlie heart of so good a man as you 
nearer to Hiiu. Intrenched aa you were on the great hill of luo- 
rality, ho could not do it by any very gentle means. Having tried 
all other means, the heaviest artillery was opened npon yon. The 
death of a beautiful boy, ten years old, was the first Absalom 1 How 
it wrung your heart I bcaroely less than did the death of Absalom, 
the brat of poor old David! Waa this all? oli.nol would to God 
it had been enough. The batteries were opened, and notliing but a 
aoconditional surrender would be sufiicient. What next? A few i 
unimportant reverseB, a few disappointments in men, much ansiety^ I 
about worldly affairs, defeat, annoyances, all in quick succession, , 
and then came the great and fatal blow — the death of my mother. 

79 Jlinisojr Avsuvrg, New Tobk, December SS, ISSi. 
Mt DEAR TnEEEsi : We are all getting on as well as it is poa- 
Bible for us to do in your absence. We try to do the best we ci 
Knickerbocker is less fretful to-night than be has been at any time 
sinoe yon left. Of course joa know he has been fretting only be- 
cause he misses yon. and not in consequence of the vaccination, for 
that is drying up. Mrs. McC. wuslies and dresses the little fellow 
every morning. I don't see him as often as I expected. Mary 
brought bim down yesterday afternoon after ber return from scliOoL 
She says thoy had a big time at the school yestcrduy. The presen- 
tation to Miss Uillerofasilrer pitcher by her pupils was made, when 



she resigned lier cbarge, ainid a general bellowing of tbe joun^ 
Bnimala. I hope her succeesor maj bo as cainiietent and aa good 
as «he U. It's ft great loas to 09 to part with her, and I can nut bnt 
foel verj anxioas about the new siiperintendeat. 

OraQTille went to Flatbush lo-day, and bocged me to let him stay 

with JoliDDj diirioi; the whole vacation, till Tueaday week, the 2d 

'iOf January, bat I told him it would not be proper for him to tire 

ihe good people out entirely, and he must come borne on Wednea- 

"day. You and narrj, Sharpey aud Funny all being absent, niakea 

iqnite a vacuum in our family circle, llary and Eliza are nice girla. 

They behave with great propriety. They are quiet and dignified. 

They remain mostly in their rooma, occaaionally sit awhile in the 

1 can't lielp praisiog them up a little even to their mother. 

Tou very well know that I am not in the habit of praising either 

Sf them, BO you may feel sure that it is from no disposition to flat- 

im making up my mind to change their music teacher, aJ- 

lough Ihave not mentioned it to either of them. Having ibeopin- 

that I do of madame, and knowing what you think of her, I 

t think we should retain her as a teacher alter this quarter. 

Cold I cold I gloriously cold I The weather ia magnificent. It 

)fl8 been intensely cold ever since you left. First-rate hog-killing 

I know they would be glad of a touch of this sort of weather 

TOund about Montgomery. It is now miilniglit, and it ia sleeting 

hard — too cold to snow — but, while I am luxuriating in the cold, it 

carries distress iuto the hannta of the poor. The distress here can 

hardly be imagined. Several meetings of mechanica out of employ 

been held in the park, and some most inflammatory ppecches 

lade, where the speakers were loudly cheered when they spoke of 

ipression of capital over labor, and the necessity, if it came to the 

'Worst, of bursting the doors of storehouses and taking what they 

want. 

What a contrast between this country and the South. Ilere we 
have vagrancy and pauperism, and all its attendant ills of vice, crime, 
and degradation, which we never see in a slave population. Here 
I feel that the time may come when a man may not be secure in the 
accamnlation or enjoyment of wealth. The great and good Peter 
Cooper says that the millionaires of this country have muuli to di-ead 
from the popular voice ; that Uia time may coiue when the innsaea 
may vote away, confiscate, as it were, their hoarded wealth — but 
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this is not the themo for a letter to yoa. Wo sra here anil can't 
help ouMelves. Froviilence has placed as liere and will, I Lave no 
doobt, toko care of ua. 

I have been to see Mrs. Peck to-night She is as courageous as 
ever. I flad that she is not ool; interested in the hospital move- 
ment, but she is feeling great interest in my own business. 8ha 
wanted to know whether 1 would go to see a lady friend of here, 
who hod been coinpliuning for some lime and woa not wliollj eatis- 
fled about her condition. So yon see how the great moToment 
operate when we get it properly started ; bnt money t money! 
money 1 How are we to live till I can get properly at work— I haT< 
but two dollars; don't like to cull on Mr. Clay (or any 
clothea are not good enough for me to make the appearance that I 
ought, considering my claims and pretensions, so I am obliged to 
have a decent suit, bnt how it is to oonic t don't know. Although 
I write thus, don't think for a moment I am despondent; I never 
felt more confident of success or more cheerful. I am not gloomj.j 
I feel a power within me that is irresistible. 1 (eel that 1 am 
hands of God, that I have a high and holy mission to pcrfom 
his blessing has already crowned my efforts, and that He will in due 
time raise up friends to assist me in my labors. This is coming 
about daily. How differently am I situated from what I was tbrea 
months ago, and I am gaining power almost hourly. 

Sith. — Have been to hear Dr. Adams to-day. The 
at the foot of Madison Avenue was dedicated. Went there ^ai 
to-night to hear Dr. Bethune, but the house was so crowded that 
could not stand tlje heated, contaminated air of the place. I rather 
liked Dr. Adams. The church is a good one to hear in, and I woold 
be willing to have a pew there if they are not rented at too great 

Mr.''. Greer has volunteered to call in lier oiirriage sonie morning 
soon, and take me down to Amity Street, and introduce me to some 
rich, working women who will help me with the hospital. One of 
the CoQDcilmen called on me with Mr. Stuart yesterday, but I was 
at Lome. I am to see him soon. Mr. Btuart in to introdneo 
to the Mayor this week, and to several of the Connoilmen, so 
yon see the work goes bravely on. It woold'have ruined every- 
thing if I had left here for a month. 

I pray God you may be able to arrange oar affairs bo as to seonrs 
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^^K the (Jail; bread for a year to come. About the negroes — well. I 

^H think It best to sell them. We are bonnd to do it some time, and I 

^^V don't see wli; it Hhould be procrastinated. They might not sell as 

^^^ well as tliey troald some time ago, bnt I reckon tbey would bring 

^^P good prices i( they were sold on time with good security; bnt do 

Bs you and Mr. Lucas and father may on cocsaltation think best. 

We must liye, and my present position must be maintained here, let 

it cost what it may. I can't back oat, nor would 1 if I conld. The 

prize is too great, too glittering, not to be grftsi>cd when it seems flo 

easy to do it. 

It id Christmas eve and midnight. I have jnst bi>en ap to the 
children's room. They are fast asleep, and have hung np stoukinga 

• near my bed for old Santa Clans. Bow they will he disappointed 
in the morning. Well, I must get them something to-morrow. 
Negroes and children always expect liberal presents on Ohristm as. 
I wastoo busy yesterday to think of such things, and to-day being 
Sunday puts it out of my power, even if I had money. What do I 
care for money — I have what is better than money, and what money 
can not buy, I have health. I feel that I liare an honest lieart, and 
a mind intent npon great and good pnrposes. I have a loving, eon- 
Hding wile. I have dutiAil and healthy children. I have frieud!> a. 
plenty, the comforts of a good hom«, nnd an almost illimitable pros- 
pect of fOture nsefnlness. Good God ! was ever man more blessed 
on this earth. Why, then, shonlJ T frel uneasy a moment about a, 
few hundred contemptible coppers, when 1 know that thia scarcity 
^^^ is but temporary, and that the time must soon come when 1 shall 
^^LliBve an abundance. 

^^H Eisa Harry for me. ' Bemember me to father, Ur. and Mrs. 
^^HliDcas, and the lots of friends you may see, and believe mo, my dear 
^^Hvife, ever your devoted husband, J. Uarioh Sims. 

^^H Mrs. Euzi Theresa Sms, Uontgomery, Alabama. 

^^^1 TO Madison Avenue, New Yobe. Deeemficr SS, 1S54. 

^^H Ml DEAR TiiBiiEBA : I have been at home all day. Ur. Stuart 

^^f dined with us. We have had rather a stupid time of it, Mr. R. 

and myself played a game of chess ju^t before dinner. It was too 

hard work, and I told him he could not rob me of another hour and 

a half so profitlessly. He made tbe chess a Christmas present to 
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Mory. To Eliza ho gnve a neat breast-poi, to Carrie sonie candies. 
Tbe other girla went down to see Mrs. Swezey this aflernooD. 
Tho7 took tea with her, aod Mr. S. caine home wiiL them. Carrie 
and the Kissam children went nest door, and with the Greeii chil- 
dren have had quite a frolic HDce tea, while Marj and Eliza have 
heen up-fitairs with Kniekerhocker. I am fully repaid for your ab- 
seaaa, by having an opportunity of finding out more of our two old- 
est cliildren. It ia odd that a father should know bo little of his 
children, and unfortunate that he Bhonid he bo incapable of under- 
standing and apjireciatijig tlieir true worth. Mary and Eliza both 
exhibit so niach good sense, such decorous deportment, such gentle- 
ness and such affection for each other, that I am quite in lore with 
them. Willie is the beet boy in the city. He ImproTcs daily. It 
is really ridiculous to see Mrs, McOerren cnrliog hia hair — hair that 
is so rudimentary that it requires a microscope to see it. llts arm 
is getting well. 1 think he is two or three pounds heavier than 

_ when you left. Tell my Alabama boy that there ia danger of the 

K^ Harry being supphmted by old Knick. 

Our household is getting on very well. The children were all 
allowed to dine at the first table to-day, and they behoved very 
well. Mrs. S. gave them a big dinner. 1'he Catholics had a great 
time last night. They hod high ddues at midnight and did not get 
home till about two o'clock, and poor old Mrs. D. baa had tlie 
mulllgmbB all day. Truly, 1 have never seen any one whoso re- 
ligious duties so mortify tbe fle?h as do ber fastings and prayers. 
She was never intended for a Catholic. She ia so only by acoident 
and a forced habit. 

I was complaining to yon yesterday about my clothes. To-day 
I iiunted up a coat that was laid nside last spring, and Mary Doyle 
gave it a good scrnbhing, so that I have determined to make it 
carry me through the holidays rather than ask credit or borrow any 
more money, ntihough I am satisfied that 1 ought to dress belter 
than I do. But I feel that a clear head and a good heart are far 
better than fine linen and fine clothes. It's good to he poor, pro- 
vided that poverty does not oppress and wholly crush ns out. 1 am 
just about poor enough to be stimnlated to extraordinary efforts; 
yet I feci that if I wa^ a little more distressed I coold hardly bear 
iL God in Ilis mercy has, in my case, most assuredly tempered the 
wind to tho shorn Iamb. Am I not peculiarly blessed ! Does not 
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the light shine in upon our darkened path as wo never ili'eamed of 
Eeeing it) la not tiie finger of God visible in all our aifiiotionH! Is 
He not blessing m more than we deserve! Oh, what a g 
tiling it 19 to fuel, to know, to realize that you are ft blessed inatni- 
mcnt in the hands of God fur the accomplii^hment of goodi ^'hen 
I paiiae to consider what X have done here, and how it hoe bcun 
effected, I can not but acknowledge that un overruling Providence 
has wisely directed all things for the best. When I look back and 
remember bow mj heart quailed before tiie dangeru that surronnded 
us, how I was juat on the eve of Burrendering all Ba lust, how de- 
spair almost drove me to madness, and when I call to mind yonr 
gentle tones of encouragement, ;four blind and implicit reliance 
upon Divine Providence, jonr high uioral fortitude and self-aacri- 
f ficing efforts, dare I aaj I would have had it otherwise! No, no, 
1 It is all for the beat, and the time ia not far distant when we siiull 
rejoice that we have passed through this period of tribnlation; when 
we shall really laugh at the remembrance of the tears of bitterness 
that were then ahed. Was ever a man's wife mora literally his 
miniHtering angel 1 Every period of my life, from youth to tlio 
L present hour, attests the fact. All that I am and hope to be I owe 
p>(o yon. How diffei'eot would have been my destiny hut for the 
ifluencB exercised by you I 

Indeed, my dear wife, I fear I am hardly u worthy husband ; 
Dt it is not in my nature to be a better one. 
May God bless you in jour mission, and return yon safely to 
l^your family, ia the prayer of yoar devoted husband, 

J. Mai!ion Sims. 

[ra. F.U2J, Tuf.ni:sA Sius, Uontsompi-v, Alabaniu. 

79 Madison AvENrB, Xew York, Dcixmhcr S9, 1854- 
(It nsAit TiiEBESA : The more I think of the negroes, the more 
I satisfied that it is wholly to their advantage to have good 
homes. Let them understand that is impossible for ua to keep them, 
that our neoeaaities will compel ua to a sale at no distant day, per- 
haps in less than a year, and that it is better for them to liavo homes 
of their own selection than to be sold under a mortgage to the 
highest bidder, for then they may fall into the hands of traders and 
V be carried clear off. If wo could afford to keep tliem, we would be 
L ^ad to do so, but already ore ihere mortgages on some of them, and 
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tLere is do telling when tljey may ha forocluBcd. It is true that tbe 
evil da; loaj be postponed for tt little wbile longer, bnt it is certain 
to come, and we only consult the interests cf the negroes by asking 

El them to select hamieB now. 

' Cape must be sold, it matters nut Low things go, and all tbe ri?st 
Iiod better make up tbeir minds to it. As to Abby'e coining tiere, 
I am satisHed it would not suit Ler. She would never be hop])y 
here, aDd then we would have to let her go back again, and really. Id 
our embarrassed drcnmstances, tbe luxury of gratifying her wuuld 
be entirely too expensive. If we bad our own bonae, so we coald 
give bor a comfortable room and make ber bappy, «'e migbt think 
of bringing ber. It seeias to me tbe best plan is for them all to 
select tbeb homes, and, if the persons tbey severally wish to live 
with are not able to pay down the purchase money, tbey can be sold 
on any reoaouable tiuie, by having puyment secured by undoubted 
paper. If they determine not to do this, they must take tbe cotisc- 
qiience, and absolve us from blame, if by-and-by they should find 
cause to regret it. Let tbem understand our straitened circum- 
stances, that we are obliged to live, that we have dow no means but 
by BBPrifidng property, if oor ftienda do not step forward and help 
OB, and they will certainly see tbe dilemma in wliicb we are piticeil, 
that tbe proposition to sell them is not one of choice, bat of dire 
necessity. Let tbem know that it would be to onr advantage to re- 
tain tbem, as it would afford us an income from tbeir bire which 
would beof great assistance tons. Let them know, too, that it lacer- 
ates onr hearts as macb it does theirs to be compelled to the coarse 
we suggest. As yoa ore there among them, I see that yon have a 
difficult task before yon. My beait aches at its contemplation. 

The Sayne children are here. All's well. Knick is doing finely. 
He wiU captivate yon comjiletely when jon get back again. His 
hair grows finely. I should suppose it was at least B qnarter of an 
inah long. You can see it witbont holding him sidewise in tbe sun. 
Tell the Alabama hoy that the Knickerbocker brother sends a heap 
of love to him and wislicB to see him. I hope Harry is a good boy, 
and that he will return home greatly improved by his extensive 
traTels, 

I don't know what to make of Dr. J. He has not written me a 
word about Mrs. S. in a week. I suppose, however, tliat she is 
doing well or he would be clamorous for my presence up there. 
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Mr. R. calls for the letter, so I mcBt cloae. I can't pretend to 
particnloriM, where we have so many friends, but just remem- 
ber me with gratitude to aJI. To them I owe eyerything. Bat 
for their just appreciation and tender care of me, when I needed it, 
I could Luve done nothing. No man ever had better or trner friends, 
and no mati'e heart waa ever more bitterly wmng at separating horn 
sdcIj. But it is all right. This expatriution, as it were, almost 
made me luad, but now I would not hove it otherwise. 

May God bless yon, mj dear wife, and retam yoii safely to your 
^ affectionate husband, J, Mabion 8ma. 

Urs. Elizi Thebesa Sius, Uontgomci}-, Alabama. 

79 Madisos Atknbk, New Tokk, December 33, ISS4. 
My DBiK TnERKsA : It is near midnight, and the old year is 
.flickering out. Ah 1 what saddening thoughts are always aBsociated 
witb the death, even of time. The birth of tlie New-Year brings with 
Ithrigbt hopes, the realization of which depends more njion ourselves 
ttiaa we are apt to imagine. While we regret the misapent time of 
tho old year, let us resolve to profit by past experience, and improve 
■ery moment of the new. We will soon be old. What we do in this 
must be done quickly. Look back. Eiglitoen years have we 
lieen one. Oiir lives have glided smoothly, happily. We have lived 
for each other. Mutual confidence and nrntual love have made ns 
na happy as it is possible for mortals to be. We have been blessed 
with dutiful, fine children. We have had all the comforts, nay, even 
the luxuries of life. We have had tnore than the average degree of 
health. We have been blessed with friends, and the great objects 
of life with DB have lieen eminently successful. Ilave we not much 
to be'tlionkfal for? Have we been really sufficiently sot Ilave we 
done our duty to our children, to ourselves, to our God! We have 
not. We have well and faithfully fulfilled all the other relations 
of life, but the moral culture of our children we have neglected, our 
.own religions promptings we have smothered, and the whisperings, 
, the loud calls of the Holy Spirit we have slighted. Bo we 
thenstundself-coudemiiedl What, then, is lobe done) Bepent 
id give our hearts to God. Let us try to do this and we shall feol 
that we are in the line of onr duty. Why hesitate? Why wait a 
moment ! A public profession of the reiigiou that I know glows in 
7oar lieurt is all that is needed. The power of yonr example will 
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e for the moral cleyatiun and religions oulturo of the rest of 

B llian wliole volumes of scnuoDS. Your wbole lifo is a eermoD. 

I 'Why not, then, preach it 3 Your heart b fnll .rf religion. Why not, 

I'tiien, openly declare it) If jou do not take the first step forward, 

ball remain in the darkness and doubt. Jiut do jou aaj 

|>tbere ia no church here for yon to unite with? This poor « 

n not exist after tbia. At last I Lave found the house of God I 

f-was willing to visit a second time — the man I was glad to hear 

■imnre than once. It is Dr. Adams. Yon can not but be pleased 

I with him. EeHgion is a matter of culture. The preached word is 

IS necessary to the growth of grace ns is rain to the growth of grain. 

' Ah I my dear wife, we have been too happy in onrselvea to give 

much attention to spiritual affairs. But, whiie we are still happy, 

let us not longer forget what is so palpably our duty. 

January 1, I«55.— Five hours of quiet rest have infused new life 
into me for the day. What a heantifol, bright, glorious day I The 
sun ia just rising, and all nature favors the gay season. Everytliing 
is frozen up ; the streets are tlierefore dry and favorable to pedes- 
Irians. The air hght, bracing and life-giving. What n day is this 
in New YorkI Who will rejoice more than the ladies when its 
roUioking jollities are overl Would you suppose I had the names of 
forty-eight on ray list of colls ? I expect to get to about half a dozen 
places. You know how I hate mere idle compliments, bowing In 
and bobbing out. I would nut go at all, but I may have a ohanue to 
drop a good word somewhere for the advancement of the envse, the 
cause of poor suffering woman. This Is at the bottom of my breast, 
is at the top of tny throat, it (ills Diy brain. It is the grand moral 
I object of my professional life. For this I work, for you I Uve. 
Your affectionate husband, 

J. JliKioN Sma. 
^ Elui Thkbesi StHS. Uontgomcry, Alabama. 

19 SIaMSOM Avenue, Nkw Ydrk, January 7, 185^, 

I DEAB Tqebeba : Your welcome New-Yenr's letter was re- 

K «eived yesterday, and afforded me great gratification to see how muoh 

Letter yon are attending to the great objects of your mission than 1 

wld have done — while it would certainly hnve been almost ruinous 

e to liBVe left here. The work goes on bravely. Last night 

k Hiitchinga took me to see Hrs. Dr. Marvin, a lady who waa 









iuEtraniental in founding and maoaging the " Home of the Friend- 
less." She lives in Brooklyn, but ie on a visit at Mrs. Stone's, who 
IB one of the Tifth Aveiiue arifitocrau/. I uever felt better, und 
thej gave me scope to explain all my piuos. Mrs. H. will become a 
Qo-worker, and will join Mra. Peck and others, and I think, from 
the great interest mBuit'esied by Mra. Stone, that she too will join 
in the movemeut. To-morrow morning, at half post nine o'eloek, I 
am to call at Mra. Stone'a to oecompiui; Mrs. hi. to see Mrs. Haw- 
kins, who wua the prime mover, the real mother of the ''Home." 
I pray tiud to give me wisdom, the power of langoage, and tact to 
enlist her and others on the side of this great hamamtary iijove- 

Ncst to yOD and our children stands in my afiections the snccess 
of tliis glorious mission. When 1 look into my heart 1 do not see 
that my motives are at all selfish. The only aelflshnesa that I feel 
is the desire to do good, to he a, benefactor of my race, and I sin- 
cerely pray that my labors may be blessed, so far as they tend to 
relieve auSeriug humanity, to advance the cause of science, and lu 
elevate the condition of the medical profession. Yuu can undor- 
e. The world may not. It is a glorions thing to feel that 
above the dross and glitter of mere pageautry. Money is 

lb, and may be blown away by the wind. Honors are evanes- 
cent, and may he snatched by another. Even reputation may he 
tarnished by the slanderous tongue of an envions villain, but the 
proud consoionsneea of rectitude, coupled with true benevolence, 
the heart of its possessor, and is as immortal oa the soul 

ilf. 

I have hoard to-day three goud sermons. The morning and 
:es at Dr. Adams's. T like him very much, and I am 
aore yoo will he pleased with him. The pews there are to be sold 
on Wednesday night. 1 fear ttjej will eKolude ns poor folks from 
the chnreb. 1 hope, however, we aliall always be able to find a 
place there whenever we wish to worship with thein. The after- 
noon service 1 attended at Dr. Van Ness's in Twenty-fii-st Street 
near Sirth Avenne, where the Rev. Mr. Ouvter preached to yonng 
women on their Christian duties and destiny. It was a very elo- 
quent addrfss, Mr, B. generally goes to chnrch with rne. I have 
become quite attached to him, and also to Mr. D., who I Und to bo a 
Tery clever fellow indeed. 
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I received a letter from Urs. Watkios two days ago. She bad 
urived sale\j; foand all well. She was a show ia IluatsTiUe, aad 
seems to have been lionized. Mrs. Colea, her oouun, will come oa as 
Booii as slie bears tliut there ia room in the honae for her. 

The children are all well, and Willie is the best child I ever saw. 

Mary sluffa Llm all the time. She keeps hiin chock fall. He has 

■ BO time to be bad. Be eata and sleeps, laughs and grows fat. Yoii 

[ will hardly know him when yon get home, and I am sure he will 

hardly know yon either. Ue ia tite admiration of the household, 

and tell Harry he is beconiing qnit« a pet with his papa. 

Remember me, my dear wife, kmdiy to all our friends, and, be 
licvo me, jonr devoted husband, J. Marion Sims. 

Mi-s. Eliza Theresa Sims, HoDlgomery, Alabama. 

P. 8. — We are all as anxious to have you at home as yon can 
e to get here, but don't yoa think you Lad better take a week 
longer and make a pop call on Aunt Betsey and Sister Mary, Think 

J. M. a. 

19 UiDisoN Atesue, New Toas, Janvary 3, 1S55. 
lEiE TnEUESi: Yoar letter of the 26th makes me easy on 
I ft Tery important raniter — the money for which Mr. Lucas is my 
f iecnrily, and what I owe him. Certiunly this removes a gr«at 
weight from us, and I can not feel thankful enongh in being blessed 
with BO good a friend, I know you will do what is exactly right in 
reference to the negroes. Sell what are neccBBary for immediate 
purposes. They will bo sacrificed, bnt no matter, we must live, lot 
it cost what it may. 

Times are tight, bnt, thank God, we hare good friends, Bomo 
means, and a stoat heart. I have never felt flrmer. Indeed, I am 
getting stronger in my position every day. I have bad several coo- 
snltationa ainee you loft. To-day saw a case of ovarian disease. 

I hnve just retnmed from a visit to Mrs. Gilliort, the wife of the 
elegant and efficient clerk of the Board of Education, She volnn- 
teerpd to help me in the hospital movement, and is willing to take 
a place on the Executive Committee. She is a working woman. 
Ilaa brains as well as a heart. To acquire so efficient a woman is a 
good evening's work for the great cause. I did nut get tbrongh 
with my calls yesterday, and that was the reason of my calling on 
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Mrs. Gilbert to-night, I told ;on in mj letter yesterday tbat some 
good would coiue out of ttieae Neo'-Tetir's uulls. Two daya in tlie 
year mark us as a peculiar people — tlie Ist of May and thu lat of 
Jannury, On May-day everything and everybody is en deshabille, 
but on New-Year's day all is prim and tidy. 

But for Sr. Stiltmaa I should have made a booby of myself stay- 
ing at home all day, after calling on three or four of our neighbors. 
He oame in and said I was going to do a very stupid thing if I re- 
mained at home, and so with him I had to go. We called together 
at Mrs. Dodge's, Peter Oiioper'a, Onrtis's, and some others o( the 
npper-ten, when I got fairly in for it and continued calliag till after 
nine o'cloak. And I fonnd oat that the ladies, after getting every- 
thing ready, are really disappointed if their friends do not come. 
So you see Dr. StilJraan saved me from making the silly mistake of 
staying at home. 1 went to thii'ty-three places, aod got liorae more 
sober than some of my friends. Mary and Eliza received yonr calls, 
and entertained your friends with sweetmeats and hot coffee. I 
had long cozy times at Mrs, Pryor's, Mrs. Kate Emmet's, Mrs. 
Olay's, Mrs. Hutching's (tell Mioa Martha they all looked well 
there), mid at Mrs. Crane's. 

Well, I must brag a little about Kniok. He is the best boy of 
his age in New York, and ho grows so rapidly yon will not know 
him when you got home. Mrs. McOerren takes great pains with 
him, and makes him look very nice indeed, I think him much bet- 
ter-looking than Harry was at the same age. 

There's lock in leisore. I hope Miss Mary will have a good time 

it, and that her home will be as good as she deserves, and her life 

happy as it is p03sil>le for a married woman's to be. 

Sorry to hear that Puu has been Taylored, bat of conrso this 
gives Mrs. W. a fair chance to come ont, as she oonld not now be o 
rival of her daughter. 

I go to Portland to-morrow. Hope I shall get a letter from you 
before I leave. 

The ohildren started to school to-day. Tliey like Miss Miller's 
anhstitute pretty well. I hope she will prove worthy of her high 

Two things I want yon to do. Get Mr. Powell to put up some 
new pine (heart pine) boards at oar little Merry's grave, to mark 
the place yet a while longer, I hope we will soon be able to gat 
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Mr. Swezej to pnt tip Bomelliiog handsome for ns in the waj of a 
monameat. The other is, to bring with you your picture, piiinted 
when you were aeveotecn ;ear» old. Don't forgot it. You con 
roll it round aouietbiDg. Well, take a sheet of pasteboard and roll 
it up BO as to make it abont six iachcs in diameter, anil tbuu roll 
the picture round this. Don't forget it. I have set niy heart on it 
I just want to see how mauh better-looking jou are now Uian jou 
nteen, that's aU. Take your time to come home. Make 
your Tieit as agreeable an it 18 possible nnder tiie circuiustancea. 
Don't let asythiug eLther there or at home mai' the pleasure of thq| 
trip. Your affectionate husband, 

J. HABio!f Sims. 

p. 8, — Shall go to Connecticut to-roorrow. Can not write agtui 
for tn-o days. 

79 JIadison AvEKiix, Xew Ycke, January 15, ISBS. 

Mr DEAB Theresa : Yesterday woe Sunday. I had received i 
meaange from Mr. Thorpe (Tom Owen, the bee-hunter) tlie night 
before to call over to Brooklyn and Bee Mrs. T., who li 
for the last six or eigbt weeks. I went earlv, and after I fulfilled] 
my mission I stepped acrosa t) e Bt t to bear . . . tbonder, 
ehnrch is a plain brick one, w th n g'dl stending forward e. 
cring nearly half the area of the gro nd floor, and giving it verfl 
much the appearance of a thest e w th (b pnrqiiette below ondv 
nrnphitlieatre above. It wa wil d and he was playing to a 

appreciative andience. His p each ng n ply acting. I am anro 
it is not prejudice in me when I eay I can not believe that he po§- 
Besaes the first ray of spiritn.il reli^on. He seems to me to bo a 
purely pulpit demagogue, and I jndge not from any preconoeived 
opinion of the man, but from yesterday's observation of him. 

But, cnongh o( this, the sworn hnt harmless enemy of his I 
country. I intended to go to ohurrh in tiie nflernoon fas I hadff 
gone to the theatre in the morning), but I missed it. 1 had ta| 
call and see Jos. Greer, and Mr. G. and myself pot r, 
faabioned sontbem talk about eTerybodj and everything that M 
knew in common, and so the time whirled on bo rapidly that as f 
returned homo the people were returning from church. But MrM 
B., Mr. D., and myself all went last night down to Tivelfth Street 
near Sistli Avenue, to hear tlie Eov, Dr. Murray, of Elizahetlitowiu 
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Well, the hospital movement. Every spare moment of my time 
ia put in. On Saturday uiorning Mr. ficnart took me over to see 
Alderman Tacker, who immedialely comprehended tiie w-hde 
Boheme, and ia to come Lere at nine u'clotik to-night to have a long 
war-talk on tlie subject He says he will introdoee mo to all the 
aldermen and conncilmen that it is important for me to know, so 
tliut everything shall be prearranged and well underatood before it 
comes op before the Ooancil. Alderman Tucker lives right oppo- 
site Mrs. B. in Thirtieth Street, ao as I was in the neighborhood I 
called to see ber. She eeeins to feel like she had known ns always, 
went into regular ecatatica at seeing me, asked a thousand anxious 
questions, promised to introduce me to the wife of Alderman Mott, 
and insisted that 1 should go and see Mrs. Doremua, which I have 
determined to do. So I called at Profeaaor Barker'a to see Dr. 
Doremua and inquire wlien I might find hia good mother at home ; 
and hj thia accidental call I have made a friend of Mrs, B., and the 
doctor has promised to introdoce me to some two or three other 
ladies who will co-operate. My whole plans have received an im- 
jietus and assumed an importance by my labors since you left that 
they did not poaaess before. 

The children are all well, and Knick is the beat boy in the city. 
Although we are as anxious for you to get home as you are your- 
self. Mill let not our condition hurry or divert yonr plans. A week 
longer is m nothing aftfr it i» gone. So make yourself as happy as 
you can and come when you get ready. The children all send love 

I to mother and Harry. 
I Believe me, my dear wife, ever yonr devoted hashond, 

1 J. Masion Sius, 

I Mrs. Etizi Theresa Siaa, Montsomery, Alabama. 



79 MADiaoH AvrarB, Niw Tore, Janwirg Si, ISBB. 
1 TnEBBBi: Tour letters of the IStli to Mary, and of 
'fhe ITth to ine, arrived yesterday. I have felt distressed, first, be- 
cnnae IlBrry has been sick, and, second, beeanso it necessarily de- 
tains yon from us lonffer than we expected ; but 1 have been more 
distressed beeanse I was so sure that yon wonld get off by the 22d 
that I had ceased to direct letters to Montgomery, and the last two 
written bad been dispatched to Lancaster, soppoaing that they 
-would meet you there. Thus you have been so long without let- 
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THE STORY OF MY UFE. 

Uw IhtU I fe»r jon will make yonreelf □nnecossarilj' aniions a1 
home- Vu are all in a magniSceat stale of preservation, esjieciaUrl 
old Enick, who fattens dailv, and is said to be not odIt- good-look- 
ing, lint the best child in thecitjr. pHtinie and Ciu-rie Sharpe, Eliza 
and Uar; are all well ; bot Mary has bad a cold, for which I liare 
kept her at home n whole week. She b now over it, and wonid 
have gone to school to-day but for the grainiest snowstono I ever 
witnessed. It began to snow early this morning', and cuntinuod the 
whole day witlioat the sliglitest inujrmission. We had no snow 
last winter as deep as ihis. Not withstanding it is more tlian a foot 
deep, 1 have to-night walked nearly three miles end have talked 
about two boars. I eneoantered a real old hardshell, a regolar old 
fogy, to-night, in Mrs, Mason of Second Street, who has been for 
npword of thirty years one of the managers of the Marion Street 
Lying-in- Asjlnm. She couldn't co-operate or sympathize with any 
moTcroeot that was not based upon the fact of the " patients being 
able to prodnce a certificate of good character." You ought to 
have seen the good old woman with her narrow-roioded riews pitch 
into the " Woman's Hocpital " movement oa soon as she WE'komed 
nie. 1 think yon would have felt a little provoked ; but if yoo 
could bave seen the change in her tone when I left yon woold have 
been ampty repaid, for we ported first-rate friends. She invited me 
to come and se^ her again, and recommended me to see Mrs. Cod- 
wise and some other ladies, and said, as she now fully understood 
the principle of action, she would take great pleasure in recommend- 
ing to all her friends to aid in getting np the Woman's Hospital. 

To-morrow night I am to 9[>end at Mrs. Benodiot'a, with Mr. 
Gilbert and Mr. Stuart, when we are to draw up just such a 
oliarter as we want granted by tlio LeRislaturo. The next night I 
am to go with Mr. Peck to see General Mather, who is one of the 
Peter Cooper reformers, and is an influential man in the Board of 
OouDoilmon. To-morrow, at ten o'clock in the morning, the own- 
er of one of the brown-stone houses, ad,ioiniQg the one in which 
Mrs. Seymour lived year before last in Fourth Avenue, is to call 
andaee me about renting said houee for the temporary Woman's 
Hospital. Mrs. Peek went all through the house yesterday, and 
Boid it would answer first rate, and I shall take it at a thousand 
dollars. So you see everything goes on hravely. I am getting on 
with the doctors most magnificently. Professor Gilmon called to 
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see no the otber daj, and invited me to deliver a leetiire on mj 
operationB before liis class. I accepted tbe polite invitation, and 
will do it on neit Satnrdaj week, by which time, perhaps, jon may 
be at home. Yun can't imagine bow our friend t^tuart crows over 
the '' fighting of the chicteiiB," as he termfi it. Uis whole energies 
are now boat on onr bospital plans, and he brings me dail; in con- 
tact with snch men as I could never reach bat for and through 

Thariday Mrrming, SSih. 

This ia a glorious morning. It is bright and beaatifnl. I am 
now at the midday of my life. The snn will soon turn toward Ibe 
honxon, and I must work hard to make my life useful. I have so 
time to waste. If 1 should be blessed with health 1 csn not calcu- 
late on accomplishing anything after siily; indeed, in fifteen years 
I sliidl be a real old fogy. " Now is the day and now is the hour." 
What I do must bo done soon, I don't doubt for a moment the 
success of the great object of my life. I only fear the fnilcre of my 
health; hut 1 am now well, and I pray God to continue his bleea- 
ing on my efforts. Give me henllh, and even without money I 
shall accomplish wonders with the aids now at my oommnnd. I 
shall writ* again to-morrow, although you may not get the letter. 
I am only sorry that I did not coatinue to write to jou at Mont- 
gomery. Truly your devoted husband, 

J. Marion Sims. 

Uf«. EnT* TmnKa* Sims, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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79 Maiuson Atendk, New Yobi, Ftbrvarn 7i 
B Wifr: Only a line con I write, because your letter of 



the loth received to-day is so absolutely imprecative and imperativi 
nil late hours that I dare not disobey your gentle mandates, which 
yon Tory well know I have always heeded as a good hnaband 
■lioald. 

Whatever you do about the negroes is all riRlit. I don't allow 
myself a moment's thought, further than the anxiety I might natu- 
rally feel aboat the trouble it gives yon, my model wife. 

I was glad to hear that my poor, puny chick had at Inst ventured 
to eat one dinner. I hope she has continued steadfast in the good 
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I was r^oiced to bear you say you would run over to Cgjambtfl 
Annt Betsey, Can't you write for Tun to come and eee job ! 
before you leave I As anxioas bh I shall bo tor yoor ret 
implore jon not to come home without calling to see sister Mary, 
if you shonld lose a fortnight's tjine by it ; also go to Columbia. 

We are getting on first-rate. The mnaical little "Niglitingale" 
b the only one here that don't mias jon. Willie is a little wck. 
It's bia tDcth ; nothing wore. The rost of oh well, hat, my dear 
Theresa, 1 am in the greatest state of alanu about onr dear good 
friend, Mrs. Doremua. 1 bare been wretchedly noliappy about hef 
all day. She is very ill, bat, as sick as she was, she allowed me tu 
go to her room at 10 o'clock last evening to report to her the good 
success of my mission before the grave and reverend a^gniore of the 
Slate Senate. She was too ill to see me to-dny. I bave been dowa 
twice to ask after her. Mrs. Oodwiae saw Iter yesterday. Ah 1 two 
eucli children of God can afford to talk calmly of death and a glori- 
ous et'^rnity, as they did. Their lamps are all trimmed, and 
Bhoold ours be. 

How happy shonld we feel in the friendship of two anch good] 
mothers. 

If I don't have lime to write to-morrow (and I hardly think 
a'lnll), Wary will write to let you know about Mrs. Doremns. 

It's late, and I most dose. Rememhor me very kindly 
friends. With love to ma and tlie children, believe me, my di 
wife, ever yonr devoted husband, J. Ma.bion Simb. 

Mrs. El;za Tderesa Sihs, Uontgamery, Akbama. 



79 Miorson AvKSDi, Nkw Toek, Febrttai-g SS, 1 
Mt deab Tiikbesa: Mary wrote yon yesterday, but I find s 
not send her letter, which annoys me considerably, for, betwefi 
OS, yon ought to bave had a letter at least on alternate days. 

We are all well, literally so, not half-way so. Kightingale 
Willie are real pictures, while Harry is a mshinR reality. We 
getting on well, and, as ansions as we may bo to have jou at hoin J 
let me entreat yon not to retnm till yon have made a visit to Annf 
Betsey and sifter Mary. This I insist oi 
^^ muoli if you could make iip your mind ti 
^1 k (lay, but this I will not insist upon. 
^ft I Lave just got home from a tour of observation and d 
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neering. Ilavo made visita to-night to Governor naymoinl, Mr. Ben- 
edict, Ui'. 'Wilkes, Dr. Francis, Dr. Mott and Dr. Hosock, andn-ith 
the four first named have heeu maturing our plans of opernlion. It 
Bcema tbot Providence has given power over the ver; men that are 
absolute]/ indispeuaible to the aacccss of our great scheme. 

I have a part fur ea^h to act, and no one of the might]' combi- 
nation could well bo Bobstituted for the other. Qeaedict is wiser 
than all. 

I can hardly, my dear wife, realize the troth of the great drama 
that is now being enacted. Why we should have been translated 
from our happy Southern home and wartn-hearted friends and 
placed here under the circuniBtanccs now surrounding us is truly 
eniKmatical. 

Let us bow with humility to the will of Him who in His wis- 
dom haa ordered all this, and as you used to say " for the heat," 
even when it seemed to my duU viaion to he for the worst. Do you 
still think it was for the best! Ah, it ia best for us individually, 
only if it hnmhiea ua. 

It ia late and I must stop. Do you ever aoo annty ? If so, rc- 
memher me moat affectionately to her. Also to other frioiida. 

Love to ma and the children, and believe me ever your devoted 
husband, 

J, Maiiion Sims. 



Mrs. Eliza Tuehesa Srua, Montgomciy, Alubauia. 



I Ml 
Letters written on hi» First Trip to Europe. 
Queen's Hotki, Abbbdees, Scoilakd, Satarday, Aaffiul 10, 1861. 
Look at the map, my dear wife and children, and yon will ace 
Kt I am above the 5Tth degree of latitude, in a moat delightful 
nntry and line climate, except that it rains too much. This has 
en one of the most profitable days I have spent since I left home, 
and I would be amply repaid for my trip, were I now tri return 
without coing farther or seeing more. You know how I have 
fretted and worried about not getting the hospital up 1i>ng ago. If 
I hod succeeded as I desired, the whole stmcturo wonld have been 
wrong in principle, and niinnus in its prnotical workings. Now I 
shall return with enlarged views of hospital hygiene and hospital 
Ktrnotnre, and I can not but coagratolate myself on what I supposed 




THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 

f'ha wry hwd lack. Truly a good ProvideDco overrulea all onr 
^ whetber wo will or not. 

Wbea I left Edinboro jeeterdaj, I aaked Professur Sjme for n 
letter to Professor I^rie here, aad lie smd: "Ko." For a nomcul 
I w»» startled, bnt he fioisbed the Bentence by saying: "Ita en- 
tirely ooDetxaaMj, for the man in this kingdom wlio don't knoir 
yoaoopresentingyoDrcard, and wbo won't be glad to see yoa, isDot 
worUi yoor stxiag ;" and anre enongh, when I got here, tbe splendid 
Dr. Pifrie g*ve me the beartiast sort of a welcome, and eaid imme- 
diatdy ;" Yoo"[l dine with me at five to-day," and of conrsolsaid 
jea. At ten o'clock went to the Koyal Infirmary (whiuh means 
ft liospita] with three hundred bed^), where 1 eaw Professor Kt^itll 
perform a balf dozen Burgical operations, as I have seldom ever seen 
eqoaled anywhere. After thia be showed me tbe bospitul, and 
expatiated largely on its nnStness for its purposes, pointing ont 
defects, so^esting remedies for tbem, ete., etc., all of which will 
be extwedingly valuable in eonstnicting onr liospital. I leav« here 
to-morrow (Sunday) for Dnndee, where tliere is a very fine new 
bospibd. which I am told has defects that I must avoid. 

Dr. Simpson asked me to operate on a case or two when I r^tam 
to Edinboro. I shall then go to Glae^ow, and retam to my precions 
I>nblin for a few dava, where I have to perform several operations. 
I forgot to tell you in any of my former letters that Dr. Denhom, 
a distingoisbed Dublin man, took tne to see a lady requiring ray 
opinion, and when T shook bands and said good-by she slyly let drop 
a guinea into my palm. I said, "Oh no, madam, I can't take yonr 
money, T do rhia form; friend, the doctor." The doctor imme- 
diately asid, " Yon mast take it.' ' I still declined. The lady looked 
confused and surprised. The doctor whispered in my oar. " You 
must take it, she wilt be greatly mortified to receive jonr valuable 
opinion prntnitoDsly." So I took it- 1 thought it very fnnny, and 
wished it was the Iiabit at home to get a guinea slipped into a fel- 
low's band every time he deserved it. 

The doctors here keep no books patients pay at every visit, and 
always pay a guinea ($S). I saw tlie great oculist and aurist, Mr. 
Tilde, haul ont of his pwVet, the day before I left Dublin, n great 
handful of one-poimd notes which be had received dnring tbe day. 
All the doctors I have met as yet are well to do. live in tbe very 
best style, and many of tbem are very riflb ; but, if 1 write 
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this vein, yon maj fear tLat tUej'e ia diuiger of my aetting my face 
toward the Bcrrice of Mammon. Not wishing to distress jou in tlio 
least, I ahall cliangc tbe subject. 

Suni/iij, A iijuat 11. 

I fully intended to leave liere to-day on t!ie 12.23 train, the 
ODly ono on Bimday. I wrote some letters to Dablta during Lhu 
tnorninp; and went out at eleven to mail tijom. When I got into the 
Btroet (Union Street), which ia tlio Broadway of Aberdeen, it was 
crowded for nearly a mile (ita whole length) with well-dressed 
ohnroh-going people. After depoai ting my letters in the poat-office, 
having an hour to apHre, I concluded to follow tlio crowd to a church 
I had visited yesterday. A very yonng man (just twenty-five) was 
occnpying the pnlpit. I surveyed the church and tlio people, and 
concluded to atay twenty minntes. They were singing when I en- 
tered ; the sexton offered me a seat, which I refused, preferring to 
atand in tlio aisle Jnst at the entrance. A placard hnng ly the door 
which I would like to see in all charches, because it assures a stran- 
ger a polite welcome, viz. ; " Strangers will please apply to the pew- 
opencra, who will furnish seats as aoon aa the service begins." On 
tbe walla and pillars, in varlonH conspicuous parts of the church, were 
hong black-boards, about twelve by fourteen or fifteen inches, 
marked oa in this diagram, so that tho congregation could aee the 
psalms to be sung. Of conrse there 
was no organ, nor instrumental musio 
of any kind, and the choir, instead of 
being placed away off in a gallery, 
was at the foot of tbe pul])it, a very 
appropriate location. 

They were singing (aa I said) tbe 
zxxiv Psalm when I entered, then r— — — _ 
came the long prayer and reading \ J^l"'- 
from the Scriptures, in which I 

fontid myself interested. The preacher was a good and emphatic 
reader. I liked him. He was just the size of and the very 
picture of Uncle Jo Kyle; then was sung the sxxix Psalm, very 
and eicessively dolorous. I looked at my watch, thought 1 must 
go. Then come the reading of tbe 3d chapter of St. James, which 
was tbe text dwelling npoa the evils produced by the tongue; 
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STORY OF MY UFE. 

I "Til* tongue, no nian can tamo." Tli« eloquence of then 

I ebm&ed me to the spot where I stood. I looked at tdj « 

tgain, Baid to mjgelfi "' I'll fltny ten mjnates longer, then I wili hiie I 

twentj minutes to run to iJio botel, pa^ bill, and be off." 

rulied on. I looked at my w&tvli, indeed ticid it in mj baml tlis I 

I bonds moved on, then it lacked ei{;hteen minutes of the time at 

■ Marling, then fifteen minntes. and then 1 said wLy should I him; 

I'kWAy from this enchontmenl when there is no need of it, so I deiib- 

1 erntely resigned mjstlt to luy pleasant fate, and heard the ni-Bl 

eloqacDt aermon I have Ibteaed to for years. I do not r^rat it. 

Looking at my watch I saw that the Eermon was about thirty-time 

minuteti long. I could have listened to the little fellow three or four 

tiiues OS long with comfort and profit. I sliall go at two o'clock to 

tiear the same man agoio. 

'Sunduff, 10 r. u. 
This has been the moat Sabhathical Sanday I have ?pcDt fnr 
many months. True to tlio hoar J was at church again and heani 
8 Tcry fine sermon, twenty-mx ininntea long, from Psalm svH Uth 
verse. After ehnrch returned to the hotel, where tvo had n lahlt- 
d'hUte dinner, and, as the serTant jnst this moment brings in my 
hill, preparatory to my leaving at five o'clock in the morning, he 
tells me a very f tinny thing. Sii of ns s^t down to dinner. It ap- 
pears that the gentleman at the head is the president and niaatcsr of 
ceremonies, the one at the other end is vice-president As soon a: 
Bat down (I on thepresident'erighOheBays, "Stranger. trUlyonjoio 
nsinnplasaof wine?" " Certainly, with pleasure," said I. Well, we | 
ate uway, and drank wine, and I, feeliDg<|nite nnwilling tobe behiiul J 
my liberal neighbors, ordered a targe bottle of oliampagne. Theyi 
lookoii n little surprised, bnt drank my wine. Well, I was very wellil 
aatisfiod. Wo had a splendid dinner, a good time, they pitched i 
Yankeedom generally, and I let thera. Dinner over, the president! 
aaid, "Waiter, the bill." It was brought, looked over, and passed ' 
ronnd the table for each man's inspection. It amounted to the round 
Bnm of 73. 6d. apiece, or JUSTJ. When I got the bill I insisted 
on paying for my own bottle of wine, but they said " No," So the 
whole bill was eqnally divided. I didn't like mndi the idea of J 
treating them at their own expense, and didn't knowtill jnst thisfl 
moment that there was a juke anywhere. The waitur says: "Well, T 
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sir, thoy are having a hearty langh down in tlie coffee-room at tfie 
way tbey were sold to-day," " AL I " said I, "liow is that!" 
" Why, sir, they took you to be green, and their gome was to have 
a good winehiii, and make yon bear yoar proportion of the expease, 
bnt when they saw that yon didn't care, and ordered more expensive 
wine than any of them woald, and then wanted to pay for it yoor- 
Belf, they thonght it the best joke o( the Benson and acknowledged 
themselves heat at their own game." I was very innocent in aJl of 
it. They told the waiter I was a regular take-in, for they thonght 
I didn't know anything till they got mo to talking — bnt enough. 
After dinner I called on Dr. Pirrie. He was out, but I had an 
hoar's talk with Mrs. Pirrie. She Is greatly interested in our Fulton 
Street prayer-meeting. It seems to mo there ia a book giving an ac- 
count of this prnyer-nieeting from its beginning. If there is I was 
going to say send it, but let it alone till I get home again. 

»Your devoted haaband, J, M. 8. 

Ebimhoko, Taadai), Aaijwd 11. 
I iBTT Aberdeen onrly yestorday morning, arriving at Dundee 
nt 11. Visited tho infirmary (all hospitals here in Scotland are 
called "Royal Infirmaries "), saw several medicml gentlemen, who 
were glad to meet me. Left at S.40 p. u. and got licreat 10. Soon 
after which yoong Dr. Simpson called, and wo went to see an olii 
lady with vesico-vaginal fistula npon whom the doctor hod operated 
nnsaccessfully two or tiiree times. She weighs about three hundred 
and fifty pounds, and is not at all a good case to operate upon and 
leave in tho hands of others for subsequent miKiageinent. 

I telegraphed Tom to come up here to-day, and ojtpect him this 
evening. The railroad ride from Aberdeen tired me a good deal, 
hut 1 am getting on well. Received your first letter, which cnrod 
mc of my little feeling of home-siokneBs. If I can only he assared 
that you won't starve while I am away I'll take my time, and will 
not let a week or ton days stand in the way of icvestigations. If 
the doctors treat mo half as well in London as elsowliere, I ?hall 
remain there at least a fortnight, which will bo a week longer than 
1 eicpeetod. As yet I liavo learned nothing from any man — I am 
sorry to say il^-^bnt 1 hope to get some ideas from Simpson, It I 
don't I shall be disapjiointed in my viait hero. 

GtTo my love to all the children. Kindest remembrance to the 




? ■>«»' Ibw. " V? 4Mr Dr. OnpMI. if tbe» 
mf i*9^ ^ wmmg imri' O* na to *■ innats and pniN 
AmI. niylwMhrwiteMTwteJpMtMiafartwf^miBalw. 
bjvF tofcnr (W n^tataa; fBefiaa. It ip^«u«d to vaa to ha 
wdsK At li« dh» IwiirtFl. a^a Wearied ^ain. ll w» t 
rMr hmi^g. iitf k«tar An mm at »1L TU doctor aaul : 
■>DiMtWalaned,tb«vilnsa<rcr." Aftw a vUk (Iin laid her 
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htlie table in tlie recambcnt postnre. But eood, almost immetli- 
e breatliing oensed agnin, and tbe pulse stupped too, as it 
had done before. Again tiiey quidkly inverted tlio body, and ogaiQ 
long, [niinfol, protracted and anxiouB efi'orts for rosusoitation were 
repeated as before — but now she seemed more dead than before, 
and I tlioQi^bt spontaneoaa respiration would never again return; 
bot, tbanka to the brave men who hod her in. charge, (or they never 
oeoaed tlielr efforts, and after a Beemiug very long lime, they were 
repaid by feeble signs of returning life. Reapiration had some 
regularity, the pnlse became countable, though very weak and Bome- 
timea suspended. My heart began to pour forth involuutary tbanka 
to God for her recovery, Thoy laid her upon the table again, say- 
ing, " It, will all be right now." But in a few seconds the reapira- 
tion ceased a third time, lier pulae was gone, and ahe Iooke4l tbe 
perfect picture of death. Then I gave up all aa lost. But Camp- 
bell and N^laton, BScIard and Johnston, by a oonsentant'oaB oS'ort, 
quickly inverted the body again, thus throwing all the blood it con- 
tained to tlte brain, and again began their lieroio efforts at artificial 
respiration. It seemed to me she would never breathe again, but at 
last there was a spontaneous spoamodic inspiration, and after a while 
another, and by-and-by there was a third. They wore very "far 
between." I thought there would never be a fourth one, but there 
waa, and then there was a long yawn or gaping. Dr. Bficlard said : 
" Her pulse comes again, but it is very feeble." Niiaton ejaculated : 
" The color of the tongoe and lipa is (jetting more natural in appear- 
ance." C(im]ibell aaid r "The vomiting ia favorable, and see, she 
moves licr hands, abe ia pushing against rae." But I was by no 
meana sure that theae symptoms were not merely aigna of the last 
death atrug^le. She was still in the inverted position, with the jaws 
pried open and the tongue held out with the tenaenhim. Presently 
Johnston said : " See here, doctor, she b safe now, see hnw she 
kiots." Feeling somewhat assured, I said : " Let her kick. I want 
her 'to be alive and kicking.'" Soon they all said : "Oh, she is safe 
now." I replied : " For God's sake keep her safe then. Don't put 
her upon the table again till she is conscious." Tbey held her then till 
she kicked in good earnest. I have heard of ladies " kioking," and 
once as yon know, my dear wife, 1 hoA a little experience of ft, but 
the most interesting fuat in that way that I have ever known was this 
by my dear dying-dead, hut now liviag, little Countess de F. Tha 
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'nfottiatt wad Gnbbed. It was one of llie iiiost difficait I c 
•Dtod, and c«Ttwnlj the moat dillicult, take it all in all, tljat I «mr 
performed od any one in iho npper walks of life. Of oonrae, it S 
tieedleaa to e>j-, it uas coupleted irithont furtlic 
we of cliloroform. Dr. Kuiuet alvaya gives me great credit ti» 
fore^ht, skill, etc., bat li« eays, aildcd to this I am tbe Inekiett mH 
In tbe world. Ue will sue tbat mj lack did not desert □ 
case, but it was Ind: based on the iDtettigeoce. kindness, coolnc^ 
courage, judgment and perseverance of foar of tbe brftvest n 

saw. It »e«m9 to me now tliot sbe coald hardly have been savel' 
In any olber way, and it would ba difSeolt to get together fonr other 
men as competent to tbe task. Campbell and N^aton v 
responsible men, but if abe bad died the whole blaine would han- 
feUen opon yoor poor husband. To them is due the credit of saving 
her, and to them let the credit be givcE. Bat let ns not forget to 
thank God lor her restoration, and to bless Him for this great de- 
liverance. 

1 have given yon the facts. I can not and will not try to tell yon 
the heart-rending agony throngh which I piieeed during the nearly 
two hoars of aniions, persevering effort for her resuscitation. Bnt 
the best part of the story is to te told. Although it has been bi 
forty-eight hours since the operation, I am able to pronounce tbe 
verdict of B perfect cure. 

To-day I told her that bcrearter, whenever I am asked how 
many cbildrea I have, t will not make my lua&l stereotyped answer 
" Nine," bnt will say " Ten," for sbe seems aInioBt like one of oors, 
and I tell her sbe shuU be next to my own dear little Plorrio, If 
yoQ could only see her, you could not help loving her. She is now 
bright and cheerful, and hopeful and happy, thaokful and joyons. 
As she lies in bed her happiness is manifest to all. Sbe warbles as 
innoc«ntl; as a little bird. She sings ont and reminds me so much 
of our own Vary. Tom thinks her very much like Mary. And 
iw, my dear wife, having unburdened my heart to you, let ua not 
aso to thank our Ileftvenly Father that He blessed the r 
r recoTery, and saved your hnsljand from murdering her or bmng 
Kocossary to her death. Tell Emmet i ani done with chloroform, 
will never again operate on any patient under iU iutluonoe, and be- 
lieve it ought to be lianisbed from ordinary or general use. It la 
too dangerous. No oue was to blame yesterday. It was given with 
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oantion and care, lint tbo blood evidentlj became eJiemically changed 
by it and nnfit for tLe oircrdatioQ. It was oue of those unfortunate 
occurrences that may happen at any iime, and have happened hun- 
druds of times, with ohloroform, hut never to my knowledge witli 
eihor. With tbeae facts, were I again to ueo this dangerous agent, 
and it to produce a fatal result, I could not hold myself gniltleaa 
morally, nor should I be in tbo eye of the Jaw. My hands are then, 
henceforth, washed of chloroform and devoted to ether. 

I shall he here eight or ten days longer, and then go to London, 
where I expect a good time for ten or twelve days at least. I am 
dreadfully disappointed at not hearing from home by the last steamer, 
I oQght to have reoeived a letter to-day. Certainly looked for luy 
passport ; I have a bet of a dozen cigars tliat I shall get a passport. 
A good many say I won't get it, but I am sure of it; for if they re- 
fuse such a thing to two such men aa Raymond and Benedict they 
must all be insane, and the sooner we prove it the better for Uio 
country. But I shall not abuse anybody yet. I will wait for 
another steam or. 

Friday, a. k. 

I have been rnnnicg all day after hospital doctors and instrument 
makers, and so finish this in a hnrry. 1 am welt, flrst-rate, hut I 
have fallen olF some in spite of Jenny Emmet's views to the con- 
trary. I shall try and send my photograph nest week. I need the 
lagor-beer, don't like wine any better, hut am obliged to take it 
with the water. 

Kiss my little ones and the larger ones, and remember me very 
kindly to my friends, who are still friends not with standing my po- 
litical faith, which I conid not choogo under any circumstances, for 
f 10 not help being honest. 
God bless yon, my dear wife. Yon'Il hear from me again before 
1 to London. Always your devoted husband, 
J. Marion Siua. 
Paris, Fn4ag, November SO, ISGl. 
My DKiB Wipe : I received no letter last week, but got yours of 
the 9th November yesterday, the contents of which were truly wol- 
oomo. I was delighted to hear that you were all well and enjoying 
yourselves fairly. Am glad to know that Professor Bedford was 



Id Gronvilk, and pronil to bear that mj Itoj is at work i: 

pleased to lionr tbnt Father Oonnellf was oa a bust, and tbt 
my friend Dr. Milinno called. It waa he, bccanae I went with him 
OD tbo 3d of October ta tbe £colo de U^dicme, aad there poiut«d out 
a Btatue tbat looked like Willie, I hope be went agnin to set 
Bui with all these pleaBant little tilings I will not pretend ti 
ray disappointment at not receiving by tbe mail tiiy passport, for I 
fully expected it, and can't nnderaland why it woa not forwarded 
the application of Mi', Raymond and Mr. Benedict, but I aball i 
fret the least bit about it, for good will come of all this, IIow, I do- 
not exactly Buo, but wo will know by-and-by, 

1 am bappy to eaj my little patient the conntoss is beHntifblly 
and perfectly cured, never had a single cnpleasant symptom after 
her recovery from the chloroform. I Icbvo here on Sunday <K 
llonday for Loudon, where 1 hope to have B, good time for ten at 
twelve dajB. I am pressed on nil sides to stay hero, but I go to 
London, and next week I hope to hear from you. 1 am aniiona to 
go home, but a great many scnailtle people say 1 am foolish. Even 
Mrs. Murray S., who ia a great New York woman, says I ought not tfl 
go home till tlie war is over, but everything will depend on yoar 
letter. I have snch nnbonnded confidence in your jndgment, that 
whatever yoa say I muet do will be done. Wore it possible I 
should spend a hundred dollars in telegraphing to you, and conrader 
it n good investment, but that is out of the qiieation. I shall not 
speculate farther, but wait the arrival of your letter. The Gonnteaa 
do O. wants mo to atop in Paris. Testerday she received nine letters 
before breakfast from her relations, congratulating her, and rqoicing 
n-itb her over the restoration of ber daughter. 8he says if I will 
only stay, all her friends will be iny friends, and she knows that I 
will got a plenty to do, and she says that she is sure I will not do- 

} go home again if you were all over here, but I oan't imagina 
myself becominga permanent "coir/ez-f;ou«." I am quite willing to go 
it for a year, just for the sake of the children. It will be capital ia- 

1 for them, and.the publication of my works here and in Eng- 
land would be worth the time, which would not be lost — but here I 
am again speculating before the arrival of your doubtful letter. 

1 have been at ll<t. Germain now since tholOtb. Altogether, here 
and at the Cbdtcau de Grancry, I huve heen the guest of tbo oonnt- 
ess four weeks, and it is the pluasantest time 1 iiave had since 1 left 
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my happy home. I am qnito doraesticattd and hate to leuvc. 
'Whenever a coontess or other dignitary colls, Uudame la Comtease 
1, "Come,doctor, yon ranat put on thedinuity iio\v." OfcourBe, 
get immediately aa stiff as possible, and look as grave as a Preaby- 
irian preacher just about to say, "Let us pray." All of wlii^h 
;tickles my little patient very mnch,but she soons colls out, "Now, 
'4oQtDr, that's too tiresome, pleuse be jourself again." Last oveuing 
the Qbb6, I mean the priest, came in, and niadame sent word in to 
Leontine that slie would bnng him into her room, and she expected 
her and tlie doctor to be very diguiBed. So I put myself in atti- 
tude, the old feltow was ushered in, introduced, and we bent oar 
bodies at each other, bnt he staid too long for me, as we had 
to dine together, and then sit for an hour afterword. He came to 
ioqiiire for the success of the operation, and appointed a day next 
week for a gre&t mass in the little chapel for her liuppy recovery. 
They are all very good Oatholica and go to church daily. Testerday 
morning I removed the lost of the satures from my patient. Was 
OD the eve of going to the city, hod been in my room some SFteen 
or twenty minutes looking over some instruments, etc., and just aa 
I was ahont going out I saw a bos setting on a little table by the 
door of exit (I had entered by a different one). On the box was a 
' bit of paper with the words : " From the most gratefnl of mothers 
to the kindest of iloctors." 1 had Bomo curiosity to look into it. 
It is the most heuntiful dressing-caae I ever saw. I haven't time to 
describe it, but you'll see it. It is too fine for use, and I expect it 
to dencend down in the family. Therefore it la a thing to will. 
Besides the many beautiful and useful Ihingain it, there was a large 
roll of yellow paper which I took to the city. Mr. Monroe told me 
that there were several thonsand frnncs' worth, and as an earnest 
J send you a portion of it in plaio English. The others were of 
Soonrse in French. 

I The foregoing wns written at St, Germain, and I expected to 
ttnish it in Paris. But the day is so dark that I tan scarcely see how 
m> get on without gas-light. It is a London day. 
V There is great excitement among Americana here on the sub- 
hot ot the Slidell and Mason arrest. If there is to be war between 
Hreat Britain and the United States I must make a straight shoot 
|br home. Fort Lafayette or no Fort T-afayette. 
t By the time this reaches you I hope all will be right with Mary, 




STOIiV OF MY LIFE. 

IS Iter (tod all tlie dutir cliildrec for me. How I would li^e to In ] 
[ Willi yon. Kind remenibraiice to Eiumet and all otber friends. 
la Iiaste. Your devoted bosbaad, 
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Tbe daj we celebrate. Americans lore it 09 their natal da^, and ] 
Uio froo world odmirua it aa tho birthday of a oatioii of freemen. 

Hfsjtoniie to Toait on hoard Steamer Atlantic. 

OS BOABP SlEAHKS ATtiJtnC, Jitig 4, 1S71, j 

Botindjor Jittrope. ( 
ft(it, CiiAiBuAN, Ladie8 asd Ghi^tixu&k : I fear yonr ccimmittw 
liHvo raoilo a mistuke in delegnting to me tho honor of Bpeskiiig to 
tills patriotic aoniiment Hot that I yield to any of yon in my love 
of country, but that, like my brothera of the Anaj aiid n 
and my brethren of the medical profession are little given to speeth- 
tnaking. 

This day reminds me that nations are but tuaases of individnals, 
that individual j, aa a rule, know their birth-day, anticipate its anni' 
versary with pleasure, and celebrate it with joy and gratitDile. Ihii 
privilege, so precious to ua individually, is not often Touchsafed to 
nations. Even onr beloved motherland. Great Britain, tlie slrong- 
liold of civil liberty, can not tell the time at wliicli she reached its 
full fruition. With her it was gradual, the growth of generations, 
yea, of centuries. But with us it is otherwise, for wo know nut 
only the year, tho month, the day, but the very boor in which wo 
Sprang from a tottering state of dependence and thraldom into oi 
independence and liberty. 

John Adams snid at the time, that this day would ever be hal- 
lowed by Americans, and that they would celebrate its annual re- 
turn with apeoehes, and bonfires, and all munner of rejoidngs. And 
so it has been, and ao itshaU be, as long ae onr country claims to ba 
the land of liberty. It wus said this morning, by my friend IFr, 
Train, tho eloquent orator of the day, that the fourth of July b 
annulled by the bombardment of Fort Sumtor. Sir, the tbundert 
of Fort Sumter were but the preiTionitory throes of a labor tbaV': 
ended in the new birth of one of the mightiest nations of the earth, 
fur wo can now truly say that we have been born a^ain. If yoo 
applaud BO vociferously this aenthnent from a dtizen of New York, 
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ae tell f ou thut it is from tiiu heart of a red Houtberaer, for I 
born in SonCb Carolina, wad wEioU? cdDcated tliore, and lived 
tliere till I was a full-growa man; tbiit I was contemporary with 
Duvis, and Slevena, and Toombs; that my political teuobers were 
Thomas Cooper and Turnbull, Mr. Dullle and the immortal Calh on n; 
that 1 was for many years an intimate personal as well as political 
friend of Yancey ; tbnt in later years I was in the kindest and most 
sympathetio relations with Mason undSlideU; aod that I syiupfttbized 
heart and soul with the South in what yoa miscall a rebeUion. 

With thia record, if I can hail and celebrate this day, ns evury 
Araeriran slionld, who here shall dare repudiate it J Kebelhon, did 
I juit now say? Why, sir, this term as applied to oar late struggle 
is fulso. Our civil war was a real war between what hud been sov- 
ereign and independent States; a war ot prineiplea and a war 
between political equals. From the very foundation of our Govern- 
ment, from the days of Jefferson, and Madison, and Hamilton, and 
Jay, we had incorporated into our Constitution two great antago- 
nistjo principles that have been continually tlii'eatening our exist- 
ence as a nation. These principles have been variously interpreted 
by parties— on the one side represiintiug the rights of the States, 
and jealous of the powers delegated by these to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and on the other by a party advocating a strong central 
tiuventment, and ever ready to encroacb upon the rights reserved 
to the States. These priaoiples, thus underlying all parties, by what- 
ever name callwl, have boon at unceasing war ever since the adop- 
tion of our Constitution. We fought them out on the tariff; we 
fought them out on the bank qnesdon ; we fought them out on in- 
tornai improvements; wo fought them out OQ the territorial quea- 
llons: and on n variety of side issuer. 

And in our great civil war these qnestions of the rights of States, 
luid of the power and aathority of the central Government, were 
il qiiestioos of the day, all others buiiig incidental and sub- 
wdiury. While they were general and theoretical all was well, 
they became sectional and practical all was lost. The 

Ithem States, standing upon their reserved rights, seceded and 
fedei'ation, and thus the States under the new and the 
ila federations fought out in the field the old principles so often 
eonteniiod for in the legislative haJls, and we of the South were 
twaten hero us we had always been before. And, strange as it maf 
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zens now show to the world that they are men, that they can under- 
stand the great problems now before them, that they can rise and 
prove themselves equal to the emergencies of the times. Let them, 
like sensible, practical, honest men, accept the issues of the war, the 
fifteenth amendment and all. Then we shall have universal amnesty, 
and equal rights under the Constitution, not as it was but as it is. 

Colonel George Francis Train and others got up a Fourth of July 
celebration on the steamer Atlantic, White Star Line, 1871, when a 
few days out from New York for Liverpool. I responded to the 
toast, "The day we celebrate," etc., and was requested to write 
out my remarks, which I did the following day. J. M. S. 
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T an eitra meeting o( the Medical Society of Sonth Caroliiu, 
the follow iug preamble and resolutions were nuaniniouslj AdoplMi: 

At tlie announce men I, some weeks since, of tbe sudden deniM | 
■of Dr. James Marion Siraa, the liearta of the people of tbi^ Iiia d 
tivo State, and of liis proleB^onal bretbruu at large, went out in lei 
tier BjmpatJiy and in gusliing grief. 

Tliis national bereavement assembles ua tbia morning, wbi 

'oinen everywhere weep in grateful remembrance over his bier, to 

;t>ay the castomary tribute, with mure than ordinary in]presuv«- 

., til tlie memory of oar illugtrions great! Our great, vre call 

, since Le stands pre-eminent above all her sons in tlie ivcrod 

domain of bis professional usefolncsa and humanity, and bccaasc, 

tlirougli biafame, he has bequeathed abountiful legacy to wliiuh we, 

lore particularly, exultingly lay clium. 

Before a strietly profes^onal audience, like tlie present, tbers is 
o necessity to rehearse tliose triamjibs of genius and of skill whicb 
avc for many yenra pointed lo J. Hnrion Sims in the world's i 
laliou us lo the father of Gynujcology, and could have secured for 
im fuoh munificent rewards as to have constituted a princely tm- 
tone. Ijad be claimed for himself alone any one of his many ingen- 
loasly invented appliances, instead of dclc^'ating them, with generous 
'Ubcrality, to stifTering humanity; for in tliis special department Ills 
stream of mind and invention seemod perpetual. 

But, fll.is! is it not aln-ajsso "where genius finds itself afflliat«d 
with a great mission ? 

Does not everything become subservient to the full fraitioD of 

or plana? Do not all things siihscriho to life's grand consummation I 

In the great unrest of active discovery and invention (Jicre is uc 
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e to be devoted to the seurub after or aocumulutiuD of 



Uow oftun do ne find this tba cuse itmoDg origioiU geuiuBea in 
tbe vuriud departments witliin the commoDwealtb of knowledge! 

We are told tbat Farradaj's income, from commercinl analyses 
and other sources, at onetime amouutcd to more than £1,000, wben 
Science, tbut harsti mistress, sedaced him, as ber child, from the ac- 
quisition of fortune, by revealiag new secrets from Nature's mann- 
soripta day by day, until his professional ruceipta fell to less than 
£150, and left him at last relatively poor. 

When the French Commissioner from Europe urged Agaasiz 
somewhat importnnatoiy, while the latter was engaged with hia 
heaviest work in Cambridge, to accept tbe proposals of Napoleon, 
with their imperial inducement^ as tlie means then offered him of 
umassini; wealth, his momorable reply was: "I dnd in America a 
wide flold of discovery before me; you mast say to the Smperor 
that I have no time left me to laake money," Indeed, Marion Giins's 
absorbing thought was to devise hitherto unrevealed methods pe- 
catiarly his own, and new instnuuents for securing the most porma- 
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Id the acoompliabment of these great ends he continued to doz- 
the profassiona! mind throughout his remarkable career. It Is 
not too much to afSrm, as we well know, tbat the bcnelit our do- 
parted colleague conferred upon tie suppliant female patient every- 
where has for al! future time thrown open the doors of organised 
" Hospitals for the Incurable," wherever these may have been estab- 
lisliod, and lia* said to Buffering woman, in all humility and in the 
langonpe of the Great Phyaiciim : " Take up thy bed and walk." 
But, when the wonderful results of this life mission are consorted 
[& the unaffected BimpHcity and affectionate impulses of hh genial 
we realize the inilucnoe lie possessed for good, and the emi- 
to which be ao rapidly attained. 
Bnt,fllaal this much helovod and eminent collenguo and (ricnd, 
whose death convenes the present assembly, has ternnnated his use- 
ful, distiagnished, and brilliant career. 

Ripe in years, and decorated with honors which an appreciative 
admiring profession extended him, ho has passed away from 
who loved hiin, aud has luft scattered over his entire country 
ids, admirers and competitors, who for nearly half a centary 
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have been guided by his ooonsels, inflnenoed by his example, and in- 
structed bj his doctrinal teachings. 

It is when Death, Lifers triumphant hero, has robbed us of the 
good and the great, that we realize the magnitude of our loss, and 
the void which can not be readily filled. 

When we recall the excellences of his character and the evi- 
dences of his genius, how irretrievably sad will be bis absence from 
among us. 

In accordance, therefore, with the object of this meeting, we 
present the following resolutions : 

Besolved^ That, in the death of Dr. J. Marion Sims, we, his profes- 
sional brethren, lament the loss of an affectionate colleague and a 
most able and ever-willing counselor. 

Hesohed, That in recognition of his important disclosures in cer- 
tain departments of our science, and in the impulse he has given to 
its electrical advancement, the people at large mourn the death of a 
most distinguished citizen. 

Besolved, That, in view of the world-wide reputation of the de- 
ceased, which virtually constitutes him an honorary member of 
every American medical organization, a blank page, with its cus- 
tomary badge of mourning, be inscribed to his memory in the rec- 
ords of our society. 

Hesohed, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
members of his family. 

Hesohed, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in 
the " News " and " Courier. " 

From the minutes. 

(Attested,) P. Goubdin De Saussube, Secretary. 
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I^IBUTB TO THX lATE J&H&S UABION SiHS, M. D., LL. D., BT W. 0, 

Bauiwin, U.D., OK MoNiooKEBT, Ala^&ua, Notbiibbc, 18S3. 

Tlie fuUowing tribate to the memory of the eminent Hiirgeoa and 
physician, tlje lata Dr. J. Marion Sius, wlio reaently dic<l in the 
citj of Now Tori;, was spoken at a MeTwrial Meeting of the Medi- 
eal and Surgical Society of Montgomery, and hj that Ijody ordered 
to be published in llie "Montgomery Advertiser." It was after- 
ward reprinted in "Uaillard's Medical Journa!," January, 1884. 
At tlie reqoeat d( some of the friends and admirers of Dr. Sims it is 
now publjabed in pamphlet form, with a few additional facts and 
reflections by tbe author ; who desires to say that, while some of 
the prominent facts and incidents in tbe life of this great man have 
been briefly glanced at, others of almost equal importance have not 
been noticed at all. All of these, when collected and fully detailed, 
will form a large volume of the deepest interest, W. O. B. 

IStelehe»and Bcminisixneeio/'the LifeqfDr.J. Marion Simt, atgiEea 
' at the late Memorial Meeting of the Medical and Surgical 
I S(Kietf/ of MoTitgomery, hy W. 0. Baldwin, M. D., of Monf- 
. gomery, Alabama. 
After tlie introduction of appropriate preamble and resolutiona, 
l»ith addresses from other gentlemen. Dr. W. O. Baldwin said ; 
Mb. Pebsidbnt and Gentlemkn ; In my somewhat lengthened 
life it haa often been my lot to mourn the death of loved friends and 
nssoclates, and to feel those bitter heartaches which spring from lost 
compaoionBbip and uboriahed nffoctions. One by one, I have soon 

Ky such whose lives bad become a prominent part of my pleas- 
here pass to the spirit land ; hat seldom in all my life has my 
t been so filled with gloom as since tbe morning when the wires 
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at tbe death of mj old and lured friend, at 
Ui, I>r. J. Marion Sims. 

I KB amy, Mr. Preridtnt, that I am Doable to pronotmM ■ 
SUiag eulogy, aa yon bave rcqae^ted trf me, apon tlie life ml 
idiieremeDts of tbis truly great pLjsieiaii nod good maa. Thisdatj 
'idongs to an nUer tongao ihon mine, and to opporlnnitiea mm 
mple than I possess. Rest a*siir©d, honrever, that the tasfc-wiUlM 
perfonned ia dae lime. The world accorded to him wLile living 
Bte praise of gemaB, end the still higher praise of consecrating tbat 
noble and beneficent geaios to Buffering H-oinan, The worid will 
Hot forget ancli a benefactor. Dewtli Las enhanced his claima on 
onr justice, oor sympatliy, oni- veneration ; and thns life and desii 
«ill combine to escnre bini a proud niche iii that temple of kait 
Wbose gatva already wait to receive him. 

I probably know more of Dr. Sima's personal and professional 
Lialory while he lived in Alabama than did any one else now liTing 
fCXyept hia broth er-in-lutr. Dr. B. R. Jones. 

So far as I can learn hia history, there was nothing particularly 
■triking in his character np to the time when he SL^ttled in this d(y 
in the fan of 1840. 1 liearfrom persons who knew liim almost fh)m 
hia childhood, that when a L(iy he was not particalarly remarkaMe 
for traits of character which dirtingoislied hira aliovo otficr boys of 
hia age. In his classes at sciiool he stood fairly well, but was not 
precocious, and attracted no particular attention beyond Ida hend- 
aomely- chiseled face, hia delicate physique, and his geuial and play- 
fol turn of mind. 

After grndufltint; at the renowned College of Sonth Carolina, be 
•tudied laodicine in the office of Dr. B, C. Jones, at Lancaster, a 
fgniall village in the district in which he was bora, und about ten 
s from liis native spot. lie afterwards attended lectures at the 
i[eilion1 College at Cliarleston, South Carolina, hut reoeived liis 
diploma at the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. After 
j[radaating ho returned to Lancaster, and for a short litne offered his 
eervices to practice mediciae in tliat village. Aa is oflcn the case 
■with young men attempting to pursue their profession in the towns 
irhere they hod passed their hoyhoud, lie did not meet with great 
encnnrngeinont, and, remnining there lint a short time, ho removed 
to this Btuto (Alahamn) and located, in the fall of 1885, at Uoaut 
" 1, a smaU town tweko miles from Montgomery. At this place 
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I he romained abont two years, dnring which time lie retai'noil to Laii- 
I ouster (in 183G) and married Miss Eliza Theresa Joaes, whu still sar- 
iB him. Returning to Mount Muiga with hia wife, and remaining 
I A year lunger, be removed to Macon countj in 1S37, and settled iu 
eighborhood near Oubalmtchea Ureek, and not far from a little 
Iplnce called Cross Keys. From this place lie came to Montgomery 
■in 1840, brining with him bis little family — consisting of, I think, 
■Ibis wife aud two little girls. It was at this juncture of liis life thut 
f I first knew Dr. Sims. He was obont sis years my senior, yet wo 
a became intimate friends, I suppose partly from the fact that 1 
I nearer bis age than any of the other physicians of the place, nnd 
i the additional fact that neither of us was overwhelmed with basi- 
f neas, and had plenty of leisure to cultivate each other's society. I 
I thonght he was the most winning nnd captivating man I bad ever 
* met, and I soon learned to love him as I did my own brother. Meet- 
ing areciprocid feeling of attachment on his part, onr ioterconrae 
soon ripened into confidential relations, which were not disturbed 
dnring his residence in this place. 

When Dr. 8ims located in Montgomery, he had scarcely any in- 
come except from his profession, and, that being quite limited for 
the first year, he was sorely troubled, for a time, to meet his cur- 
rent eipeuses. 

But hia was not a nature to be long discouraged. lie waa all 
I seal, energy, and pluck. Within a few months after lie locat«d 
I here, the operations for club-foot and croaa-eyes, the latter of which 
I had but recently bean devised byDeiffenbaoh, in 183n, and practiced 
I SQooessfuUy by him, were creating quite a sensation in Ootumbia, 
I Sonth Carolina. Dr. Tolimd, then of that city, and now of San 
iilVanciaoo, had but recently returned from Paris, and waa making 
Lqnite a reputation as a surgeon by performing these operations in 
L'f^lQinbia. I heard Dr. Sims road from a newspaper, published in 
■that city in 1841, the first aoconnts he had ever seen of the opera- 
jross-eyes, commenting most favorably upon Dr. Toland'a 
Kiccess. This, I botievo, was the starting-point of the great success 
if Dr. Toland ns a surgeon. 

Dr. Sims immediately procared for himself a neat cose of eye in- 
, and was not long in finding coses of each of these un- 
mly deforiuitiea opon wbicti to try his skill. 
I wea present at bisfirst oporutionfor each, T he jr were attended 
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Qte first a hard stndeiLt, onil thoroiiglily metbodical in keeping notes, 
recorde, and histories of liis cosea, in reading medical journals, and 
JD keeping Dp with the medieiil literature of hia day. 

After tbe lirst yeai at Ills residence here, he kejit a private hos' 
pitol, in which to care for his surgioal ooHes. This, after he first 
bocame interested in his speculum, oiid in nterine surgery, he de- 
voted exclusively to females, aod especially to such cases in iiterino 
surgery as were calculated to test the value of hia speculum, in which 
he was already deeply interested. 

I do not remember the precise year, hut it was after he had 
acquired his ^eat local reputation as a surgeon, that he became 
earnestly engaged in working out what was at first known as his 
dnck-bill speculum, the vaginal Epeculum, which now bears his 
name, and which was the foundation of the brilliant reputation 
which he subaequentjy achieved. lie interested his medical friends 
in the country in hunting up for him difficult cases of nterine dis- 
easea which had resisted treatment in the hands of other pbysiciana, 
and lie was delighted when among these lie could find a case of 
vesica* vaginal fistula, that ]oathaora« disease of woman, which had 
previously been regarded as the opprobrium of surgery, and which 
phjaiciana rather slinnned than courted. He became enthusiastic 
in this, as lie waa in all his pursuits, and was not slow in finding 
oases of this disgusting disease, particularly among the slave popu- 
lation, whose management in accouchement waa generally confined 
to the ignorant midwives of their own color. His efforta promised 
Bucceaa from the start, suflicient to encourage him to continue bis 
labors. Failures did not dishearten or repulse him, but he worked 
on and on, sometimes performing dozens of operations on the same 
case, Dntil final success was achieved. During all this time he was 
devising methods and plans for procedure in his operations, and waa 
inventing instruments and applianoea as collateral aids to his speoo- 
Inm. Of all his labors, trials, and achievements in this direction, 
I think he has HOmewhera published a statement — probably in the 
"American Journal of Medical Sciences," or it may be found, p«r- 
bapB, in hia book entitled " Notes on Uterine Surgery," which I 
have not looked at lately. 

If my memory serves mo correctly this brings us to about tlie 
\r 1850, when, in the midst of hia investigations, hia health failed 
1, and ho gave up much of his time to visiting different health 
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liimsL'lf tliG first and final canao of a great entcrpriae which, like tha 
Womaa'a Uoapital, shoald be a blessing to his race, proves how 
earnestly and untiringly be must have eserted his powora of jwraua- 
eioQ over the minds of men. Uis efforta m the scheme of eBtabbsh- 
ing this hoaiiitul, strange toaay, were not ulwuys without oppoaition 
from qnartora where it should have been leaat expected. And yet 
tbia opposition probably aided bim in bis wot'k, and vraa one of bia 
credentials to geniaa and goodnesa. True men often owe no little 
of their power and snccess to tlic hostility, jealousy, and littleneaa 
of others, lie was not onlj a man of genins, hot he waa a lovable 
man, full of personal magnetism, full of kind and tender inatincta, 
alive to the romance that redeems life from commonplace and 
rontino, and abounding in those liigli impulses which make their 
Bubjects benefoatora becauGO they are ontbusiasts in the pursuit of 
truth. No man could be on hour with him and not feel the si 
plicity and fervor of bis nature, the straightforwardness of purpose 
and intent which went into all his intercourao with others, and the 
absorption of hia whole being in iLe work he bad set himself to at 
compliah. 

Dr. Siras's health was never robust, and yet he could endure a 
BTUount of prolonged physical exertion which was remarkable for 
one of his apparently delicate physique. He Lad lived beyond the 
age of three score and ten, and yet hia death waa a great surprise 
to those of us who knew Bomctbiog of the elasticity of bis constitu- 
tion and the great care he always took of bis health. I have seen 
mucli of him within the last fifteen years; I have been with him 
often in New York, and have met liim at various other places, and 
twine during that time be has paid long vi^ts to Montgomery. I 
waa led to believe that he would probably reach fourscore and ten, 
so perfect seemed hia physical and mental preservation. Wllen I 
saw bim last he looked as if be hnd not more than reached the me- 
ridian of life, and ho told rao he tliongbt be would live to be ninety 
— though at that time lie had no idea of any organic trouble about 
his heftrt. Only a tow days before bis death 1 received two letters 
■"{rom bim, written on two consecutive days, in which lie si 
" Ton oaii't imagine how disapjiointod I am that I could not n 
you b11 a visit thia fall. Kat if I live another year you may count 
on seeing me in Montgomery. But for that dreadful pneumonia, I 
-would certdnly have lived to be ninety. But my heart gives n 
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I uv;:h troable that I bavo given op tbe idea of longevity ; etill I liopo 
to hold on a wliile longer." While he was in Rome lust, in one of 
mj letters to him, I begged him to stop liia wandering, coemopoiiUu 
life, and settle down in New York, and die there when it sljoald 
please Heaven to end hia dajs. In his reply, under date of Roiiie, 
Joniiarj 14, 1S83, ho says; ''I spend most of my time in Europe, 
becanae my life is more pleasant here ; my fees are much larger, I 
make more money, my work is lighter, and I hare more leisure." 
And in the last of the two letters referred to above he again refers 
to the same subject, and says : " I can not follow your advice and 
settle in New York. I conld not possibly do the work liere. I 
muEt go, and will sail on Thursday, the 8tb, on the Celtio. I shall 
remain about three weeks in Paris, on my way to Rome." During 
the latter part of the summer my letters from him were written nt 
the residenoe of Mr. Ynlee, formerly United States Senator from 
Florida, but now living in Massacha setts, "While there he was oc- 
cupied chiefly in dictating to a stenographer his autobiography. De 
sent me advance sheets as they had been printed by a type-writer. 
It consists of a brief history of his life, modestly told, interspersed 
with little anecdotes and life-stories which no one conld tell so well 
as himself, if at all. It is deeply interesting, and reads like a ro- 
mance. He did not expect to complete it before he reached Europe, 
but I sincerely hope he brought it far enongli np to make its com- 
pletion an easy task for one of his children. 

Dr. Sims's domestic relations were most fortonate and happy. 
The wife who survives him, and who now sits in the tearful and bo[H'- 
less agony of her grief within the precincts of Madison Avenue, was 
the sweetheart of his boyhood. She was aloving and cheerful com- 
panion, a wise counselor, a tme helpmeet ; and throughout his brill- 
iant but checkered and eventful life she shared his prosperity with 
joy and gladness, and bore his adversities with becoming patience 
and resignation ; but at all times, and under all circumstances, she 
was to him "hke the ivy to the oak, which clings closest in the 
Btorm." It was beautiful to see him in the sanctuary of hia own 
home, when surrounded by his wife and children, and lo witness 
their common devotion, where, even in his advanced age, be seemed 
; brother " of the family. And when in their youth, 
with but two little cbiMi'en hanging upon their hearts, I used to vint 
them at their modest little home in this place, they made a picture 
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of sweet and confiding domestic WisB wliich lias not, in all tbeae 
changing juars, left mj memory. At that time I hod no matrimo- 
nial tiuB Qor e^fpectations, but tlieir iDtercoiu'se, I am sure, left a charm 
iind a lesson on mj heart whitli has not heen without its pleasures, 
as well SB profits. In later years he exprtissed to mo the aune (Mv- 
alric and tender devotion to his old sweetheart, and assured me tliat 

I oil ho was in this world was due to Lis fortunate selection of a wife. 

I Ah an uutlior Dr. Sims stood well. He was never a Tolnmiuous 
■writer on any of the subjeota of which he treated. Uia work en- 
titled " Notes on Uterine Surgery" was Lis largest, and was qnite a 
respectable volume. It was printed in London in 1868, and was re- 
printed in several languages. It created quite a aensation, from the 
number of original, novel, ond valuable lessons which it taught. It 
also met with some sharp criticism^ and, perhaps, it was not en- 
tirely free from blemishes. But, hod he lived according to his es- 
poclations, ho wonld have corrected all these in good time, as it is 
known he was engaged in rewridntt it, and had already completed 
several new chapters, and had revised others. Take it, however, as 
it stands, and with all its defects, there has been no work published 
on uterine surgery within the last century that has been as fiill of 
original thought and invention, or that has contributed bo largely to 
the advancement of gynieoology as this book has done. I will not 
attempt to go into detail about Iiis writings. Altboagh I ara somo- 
wiiat familiar with them all, I have no list of them with me. 
Though his contributions were not long they were not infrequent, 
and many valuable essays on different subjects were furnished by 
him to the medical press of his day. It is not the length or the 
number of the books, however, which a mnn may write, but it ia 
the originality and the value of the material with which he fills 
them which make them desirable. His were all terse, original ond 
eminently practical. His style was peculiar; it was altogether di- 
daotia, and it was his own. 

I can not, either, undorlafce, in the short space of time allotted to 
occasions like this, to go into detail io enumerating the number of 
instruments which he invented, or the operations or operative pro- 
cedures which he devised or planned, but their number was immense, 
and shows how fertile of ingenuity was bis brain and how busily 
and skillfully it most have worked, lie does not seem to be entitled 
to priority in the discovery of metallic sutures, but be was certainly 
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I entitled to great credit in their refival and the vast promineaoe 
which he gave them. 

Dr. Sims was never ooiineoted with a medical school, but onlj 
a did not doairo it. Tliere was prohulily no institution of 
the kind within the Unnta of all tbie country that would not most 
gladi; haTe given him a professorship oould he have been induced 
to accept it. 

Dr. Sims's cliciita, especial]; in Europe, eeem to have been people 
of great wealUi, ond, from his aolcnowiedged snperioritj in his spe- 
cial department, he was able to command the largest feee, and yet ho 
never bocamo rich. Ho also had a, proper appreciation of the value 
of hia serviccB, and usnallj demanded an adequate honorarinm where 
hia patient'a pnrse could afFord it, but when it came into his possea- 
aion it seems that it wae either lavishly spent or nnwisely invested. 
(We are glad to learn, however, he left a competency for his family.) 
He was also a man of large charities. But it isnnnecesBary to dwell 
upon these minor points in hia life. The day which mode him great 
was the day when the idea of hia spccnlnm first dawned upon him 
— that day when he first conceived the thought of throwing an 
abuDdonce of light into the vagina and aroDud the womb, and at the 
same time obtaining ample space to work and pty his instruments. 
This alone is enough to carry his fame down to the remotest ages, 
and Ilia historian will need no more brilliant; facta than these on 
which to rest the immortality of his name. This instrument oanscd 
hia name to fiash over the medical world like a meteor in the night. 
GyuKcology to-day would not d eserve the name of a separate and 
, onltivated acieuce, but for tho light which Siras'a speculum and the 
,~ principles involved in it have thrown upon it. It has been to dis- 
eases of the womb what tho printing press is to civilization, what 
the compass ia to the mariner, what steam b to navigation, what the 
telescope is to astronomy, and grander than the telescope because it 
waa the work of one man. Those great philosophers, Galileo, 
Gregory, Herschel, and Sir Isaac ITewton, all claim and deserve suc- 
cessive parts of the telescope. Bims alone discovered his speonlam, 
and, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, it sprang from hia hands 
alone, full fledged and perfect when he gave it to the world. Hia 
work was so oomjilete that it is said that no alteration or modifica- 
tions which have since been made upon it, up to this time, have been 
mprovemonts. The distinguish eil Dr. Emmet, of New 
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York, who is peer to any living gjufecologiBt, and whose reputation 
b world wide, haa been beard to say, witbio the last few years, that 
BO porfeot was Siras'fl Bpeculura and other iostronienta, that he had 
never been able to iniprovo upon one of them. No man con divide 
the honor of his speculnm with hira, and Lo deaerves to bo called 
the father of modem gyntecology. 

TboB, starting amid the sloughs and awaropa of Alabama, baring 
for his patients the moat humble in the land, often spending his 
nights by the bedside of tlio sick found in tlie slave biita of tbese locali- 
ties, without family influence, himself poor and with nothing to aid 
him save a strong will and a carofnl preparation, oombined with a 
devotion to purpose, he rose by the splendor of his own genina above 
all obBtacies, and before he has reached the meridian of life we find 
him one of the acknowledged discoverers and benefactors of the 
world, and ranking as ono of the foremost men in his own conntry. 
A few years later wo hear of him in oil the great capitals of Europe; 
eometimea the gnest and pet of emperors, often receiving honors and 
distinctions from learaed and enlightened scientific bodies, courted 
by the elile of his own profession, sought by the nobility, snd receiv- 
ing titles and decorations from courts representing and boasting the 
foremost civilization the world has over known. 

1 beliere that before the neit decade slia2I have passed away, 
when time with its silent throb shall have bnried those antngoniauis, 
rivalries, and Jealonsies which often spring op around the paths of 
great discoverers, it will be the settled verdict of the medical men 
of tho world that Sims has lived to a greater purpose than any man 
in any age who had preceded him in liis special department. 

Gentlemen, there is ono page in the Hfe of this great man, ono 
scene in the living panorama of which he constitnted a part, that I 
woold fain not disturb, and one on which I would prefer to drop the 
mantle of oblivion, were It not that it is already a matter of history, 
and perhaps it is due to the memory of Dr. Sims that I should refer 
to it. I allnded to the night when, as one of the surgeons, he last 
met the governors of the Woman's Hospital, and which closed for- 
ever his connection with that institution. 

It is said that republics are ungrateful, and it therefore should 
not be surprising if even the governors of charitable institntioua 
should sometimes forget their greatest benefactors, and smite tho 
olieek of him whoso band was chiefly instrumental in calling them 
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into enstenoe. The "Woman's Uospital was Dr. Sima's bantling. 
The creation of its germ nad tho oonception of its posaibUities were 
the outgrowth, of those discoveries which emanated from his brain 
alone, and its final snccesa was due to hia untiring osertiona. Be 
was proad of hia work; ha waa proud of the child of his own life, 
nnd when the Woman's Hospital was completed he regarded it aa 
the largeat pearl in all hia greatness — the central Jewel in bis crown 
of glory. But while it waa the glory of bis life it was its humilia- 
tion too I 

Thoao governors, who were in fact but little more tlion fignre- 
heada so far aa the privileges and duties of the aurgeona were con- 
cerned, had taken upon themselve'B the privilege of regulating the 
affairs of the operating-room, and of saying to the Burgeons that only 
. fifteen guests or spectators should be permitted to be present at any 
one operation. Br. Sima took this occasion for telling them that he 
had not obeyed this order of theirs, and would not, and that if they 
inaiated on enforcing this mle bis resignation was at their disposal. 
He claimed the right to invite sucli numbers as his own judgment 
and inclination might dictate. 

Tbeir action in assuming to restrict his privileges, in this respect, 
he regarded as without autiiority. To a man of honor their action 
must have been offensive. 

In effect it accused hira of being ignorant of the surgeon's duties 
in the sick-room, and of wanting in a jiroper regard for the feelings 
and sensibilitiee of his patients. All this made it insulting and gall- 
ing ta him, and especially as he knew it ta be on unauthorized inva- 
sion of ids own prerogatives, inherent to the oflice which lie held, 
and altogether outside of their accredited duties. 

All the world over, the creed of common oourtaej which osists 
between tho laity and profeaaiou makes the physician the autocrat 
of t!ie sick-ohamber, and tho privilege of the snrgeon, as to whom he 
win invite to his operating table or room, has never before been re- 
Btricted. If it waa wrong to invite all who desired to attend, or all 
whom the surgeon might wish to witness his operation, why invite 
fifteen f It was not necessary to invite any I The boapital service 
afforded all necessary assistance. If it would not offend the sensi- 
bilities of a woman to have fifteen guests present, would it shook 
her modesty very greatly to have eighteen, or twenty, or fifty, or a 
hundred, or any number tliat tlie room could accommodato coa- 
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venieDtlj ! Besides, it in well known tliat the paticnU in tliis 
hospitui nre rarely ever seen by tbo spectotora iiutil after tliey 
liave been placed upon the operatinf^-table and under tlie inSnence 
of an antoatbetic, wben tlio table is rolled into position. An- 
other Bud even strooger reason exists against tbis rostrictioD. To 
serve all tlie purpoaea in the interest of woman of wbii^b tbis bos- 
pital was capable, it was doubtless intended, or in contemplation by 
Dr. Sims from tLo first, that it should bo used as a sehool, so f ar aa 
possible, for teauhing pbysioians from the conatry, or city, or other 
cities, or from other States or nations, who might temporarily be ia 
New York for the purpose of studying that class of diseases, and 
would like to see these operations. 

But suppose these governors eould find nothing in all these facts 
to make them retrace their steps, coidd tliey find nothing in the faot 
that Dr. Sims tboughttbey werein error, and wished them to recon- 
sider their nujust and unwise action I Could they not have con- 
ceded something to the opinions of the man who had created the 
hospital, who liad devoted fifteen or twenty of the best years of hia 
life to its service, who had passed many weary days and sleepless 
nights in the promotion of its intereBt, and bad carried it opon hia 
heart as none of them had ever done? They know he had placed 
himself in a position, in relation to the order wliieh they bad issned, 
from which he cooid not recede without loss of dignity or even 
honor ; they knew he did not wish to sever his connection with tho 
hospital, and they knew be did not wish his resignaUon accepted, 
and yet, with a heartless and cmel inflexibility, tbey refused to 
abolish their raiaerable order and accepted hia resignation ; thna 
stabbing liim in the moat vital spot of his life, and mortifying bim as 
nothing else had ever done. 

Intliis difliculty Dr. Sims had the sympathy of a large portion of 
the medical men of America. And, as an expression of their senti- 
ments in this direction, the American Medical Association, at its 
very next meeting, nnanimously elected him its president. He was 
elected in Lonisville in 18T5, and presided at the meeting held in 
Philadelphia tho succeeding year, known as tho "centennial session." 
This was the very highest honor which could have been p.iid him 
by tho medical men of his own country. While Dr. Sims in every 
way deserved this high compliment, and was himself an honor to 
the position, I yet have reason to know that be was selecteil at thia 
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migfat thus ex|raB ^icir Bdmintion of his exalted Tortb, but «1bo in 
BpproTB] of the nualj, digiufled and bonorabla positioD which ha 
bad aBsomed and maintained in his eaaxroyeraj with th« tnsasgav 
or governors of the Wonian'd HospitaL 

When the namea of these sickly sentimental gOTemors Bball long 
ance bare paased into oblirion, and their foohah rules and regnln- 
tiona, in connection with tliia hospital, shall faaTe been wiselj fur- 
gotten hy the world, the name of Sims shall be known snd read of 
alt men as its great foonder and patron, and emblazoned all over its 
walla " from torret to f oandation stone " as its ensign -armorial and 
sliield to guard it against evil ond onwise spLrtta. 

Nor can posteriCj accept the imptitation as tmo or jnst, that the 
man who bad plannod, and schemed, and worked, even in the mid- 
night solitnde of his office, that his life miRht flnall}' achieve thia 
good to woman, could be fulse to an; of the proper delicacies or 
courtesies dao to ber sei. I will not parsue this subject further — 
it is not a pleasant one to dwell upon. lie is now for bojond tbe 
cruel malice or petty jeaJoosies of those who bore a part in inllicl- 
ing this mortification npon bim ; and tbe manhood which recogniEOS 
the great value of bis life will see to it that his name does not suffer 
neglect in tbe grave. 

The friendship and aftection which valued his exalted worth nod 
appreciated the beaut; of his hie would not shadow his claims to 
tlio admiration and gratitnde of tbe world by exaggerating them, or 
by guying that be possessed none of tbe weaknesBes common to 
haman nature, lie no doubt had tiis share of these. It is known 
to bis friends that ho was sometitnes fretful, impatient, and intol- 
erant about minor matters or little crosses, and, when resed or 
angered, did not nsnally attempt to conceal his displeasnre. Ho 
was at times excitable, jealous of Ijis rigbts, and keenly alive to any 
encroachment upon bis claims to those discoveries wliicb he thooght 
belonged esclnsively to himself, and when he considered them un- 
justly invaded he was offended, and outspoken to a degree beyond 
the reserve usually found in men of less morcoriol dispositions, I 
do not refer to these things as faults, for ihey, like his other traits, 
but go to prove tliat ho was a man without guile or deceit — too 
honest to dissemble, too noble to disguise. Vices he bad none, or 
if bo bod I never knew them. If be had faults they were harmleae 
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to others, &Dd doaerve the name of frailties or foibles rnthor than 
faults, and nere to Iiis brilliant life oulf as tbe spots on tbo sun are 
to the splendor of that lumiDorj. 

For nearly half a centurj oar friend pursued his profession with 
ftn energy and devotion which were as inapiring to himself as they 
wore beneficial to medical science aud the welfare of humanity. 

Tbe solGshnBBS of renown had not a charm for him. Diatinction 
fao valued, as ever? high-minded professiunol man values it, for its 
influence aud intended usefulness. It came to him without the least 
resort to doubtful means, and it remained to him as an inalienable 
possession. No wrcatb upon his brow was other than a garland of 
Juat and honorable fame; and, when death came, it had no frost to 
wither a leaf in the ohaplet that two continents had woven for Lis 
crown. His splendid reputation is perfectly secure. It rests on 
enoh virtues, such talents, and buoli works aa give to the name of 
Sims a mutual pledge of iMMOBTALrrr. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, for a little personal allusion to myself 
connected with Dr. Sims. 

From the time when Dr. Sima located in Montgomery up to the 
period when ho left to oast his lot in the great city of Now York, 
he was ray warm and devoted friend nad my loved companion. lie 
was open ond confiding to bis friends. I was proud of hia confi- 
dence and affecttoD, and gave him in return the full nicasuro of my 
own. The foot which I am about to refer to is known to but afew 
only of the older members of this body, and ia this; A few weeks 
or months after he had removed from Alabama to New York, a 
little misunderstanding grew up between us, which resulted in our 
estrangement, and for man; jears afterward all intercourse between 
ua ceaacd. This haa alwaya been to rae one of the bitterest episodes 
of my life, and memory never recaUs the event without a feeling of 
sadness and regret. In this rupture I was probably more to blame 
than he, and I have no doubt that, had not our paths in life widely 
diverged at this time, the heart-burning which our separation had 
OBuaed to last for long years would have been forgiven and for- 
gotten in a few days. 

In 1S68 I made a visit to New Ynrk, and while I was there he 
returned from a prolonged visit to Europe. The first time we met 
was at the opening of the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, when 
Dr.Lu A. Suyro won tu deliver the introductory oddre&i. Wo were 
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\ aocb, witlioQt the koowleilge of tbe otber, iuvited to go nn 
tmm, and were to meet \a tbe faculty room to join the profc 
that parpose. 1 did not know that Dr. Sims was in tlie room, and at 
the time I entered be did not observe mo, but soon I felt 
olasp me aroond the neck witb both arms, and looking I obaeryoil 
mj long-lost friend Sims, who only 8ttid, " Baldwin, mj old friend." 
We bud no words of esplaaation, but from that moment all feeling 
^ntmcnt left mj heart, and again I loi'ed liim sa a brother. 
Since then onr intercourse, by letter and otherwiee, has Veen con- 

|. Stant, confidential, and free. 

1 look bai^k now uiiou my association with him us one ot tlie 

I providences of my life, and bis death aa one of the bitterest afflic- 

Dr. Simis Eetwm to MoTitgomtry in 1877. 
It ia known that the first advascement of Dr. Sims toward the 
great distinction which he afterward attained commenced in Mont- 
gomery, where ha resided for a period of twelve yenra. In tlie year 
1877, after aa absence of nearly twenty-five years, he retnraod to 
his old borne to make a visit to his friends. The physiciajis of the 
place, members of the Medical and Surgical Society, in anticipation 
of bis arriral, made arrangements to receive him in a manner be- 
coming bis rank in the scientific world. The proceedings on this 
■ occasion were published in the "Montgomery Advertiser," bat aa 
this paper had but a limited cirenlatjon ontside of Alabama, and as 
the proueedlnga contained some interesting hiatorical facts, and inci- 
dents of a pleasing character, aa related partly by Dr. Sims himself, 
it has been suggested that it wonld not be out of place to add tljem 
to this memoir, for distribution among those friends who never 

I met with them before, as forming a portion of this brief sketch of 
bis life W. O. B. 

An 
or 
We 



[FVom the "Montgomery Advertiser."] 
Arrival qf Dr. J. Marion Simi.— The Courlenm extended to him 
kMU in Mimtgomeey. 
Da J. MAnioN Simb, tlio distingniahed Gynsecologist and fonnder 
Of the Woman's Hospital of New York, arrived in our city on 
Wednesday evening, and was met nt the depot and escorted to thfl 
Ttudenoe of his brother-in-law, Dr. B. H. Jones, by the committoe 
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of four from the Medical and Surgical Society of Montgomery : Drs. 
R. F. Michel, W. 0. Jocfeson, J. B. Gaston, and James Bemej, 

On entering tlie drawtug-rooio, Dr. Michel oddreaaod tlie dis- 
tinguished visitor as follows; 

"As cUairman of llie reception committee of tlio Medical and 
Surgical Sooietj of Montgomery, I corau with tlie«e gentlemen. Dr. 
Sims, to welcome yoa to the city, and to tender most earoeatly onr 
heart-felt congratalutions on seeing yon once more upon tLo aoil of 
your former scenes of labor in the profession you have so much 
adorned by your intelligence, learning, and skill. 

" To tell you how gratefully we have watched yonr advance- 
ment to the very first rank of your profession, not only in tliia 
co'jntry, but in the Old World, is but to reiterate what you so well 
must and erst and. 

"The members of onr society (of which yon are an honorary 
member) have requei<ted ns to solicit your presence at a hnnqiiet, 
to be given in honor of your nrrival among ns. Please, therefore, 
select for this purpose an evening most suitable to your oonven- 

Dr. Sims, with much feeling, replied that, on visiting his old 
homestead, in South Carolina, he waa taken sick, and had not, up 
to this time, entirely recuperated his strength. However, after 
thanking Dr. Michel for the kind and complimentary manner in 
which the invitation from the Medical aud Surgical Society of 
Montgomery had heen conieyod, he accepted the courtesy, and se- 
lected Tuesday evening, March 20th, as the time moat convenient 
for him to meet the members of the society. 

At the hour appointed last evening, the beautiful hull was well 
illuminated, and tlie walls, decorated with drawings illustrating dif- 
ferent important problems in physiology, gave to the entire room a 
most Bcientifle appearaaoe. 

Dr. Sims was presented to the society by Dr. Michel, when Dr. 
B. K. Jones, president of the society, said : 

" Dr. SiMB : Sir, it is with no ordinary fvelings of plcaanre ihat 
I welcome you to the hall of the Medical aud Surgical Society of 
Montgomery. With a larpe portion of Its members yon are per- 
sonally acquainted ; the others have known you by reptitation. 
Thoy and wo have felt proud ns we have watched yonr advanee- 
ment to the highest honors of our profession. 
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Sir, we have ever claimed jod as one of as from tbe foouda- 
Uon of the Sydenham Medioal Society of Chk citj, of which, dur- 
ing ita esisteDce in former years, ;du were always one of its most 
actire members, and in the organization of this society yoa were 
eleated one of ita first honorary members. Dot, sir, 1 will leave It 
to one, and tho only one left, of your cojifrireg when yon eoui- 
menced your medical career In this uity — Dr. William O. Baldwin— 
to address yon in expression of onr high gratifiealion iu having you 
again with na." 

Dr. Baldwin, who had been selected by the society to receive 
the distingnished sawn, as he had been many years ago his intimate 
associate and companion, addressed him in the following beautifol 
and dignified language: 

" Dr. Sims ; Aa the representative of the Medical and Surgical 
Society of Montgomery, I om commissioned to tender yon a hearty 
welcome to onr hall, and to tbe courtesies and hospitalities of oar 
association, in honor of tlie distingnished services which yoa have 
rraidered to the science of medicine and surgery. 

"I feel myself inconipotent, air, to eicpreas to yon in flttiog 
terms the jnst pride which the members of the medical profession 
of our State, and especially those of the Medical and Snrgical So- 
ciety of Montgomery, feel in the renown which yon have won since 
yon left onr horders. Yet, it is perhaps proper that one of the 
few remaining of the brotherhood with whom yon were associated 
in youth, and wlio witnessed tho promises of your morning life, 
should be selected to tender this testimonial of onr appreciation of 
your labors. 

" After an absence of twenty-five years, yon are again in the 
halls of the first medical society to which you ever belonged. Sir, 
yonr eyes will wander in vain over this assembly in search of tbe 
faces of most of those with wliotn yon were aeeustomed to meet 
and exchange friendly greetings in former years, and you will rec- 
ognize hut few whoso hands you grasped na you departed from our 
midst upon the great mission of your life. 1 am pained to remind 
you that most of those who then answered to roll-call in this so- 
ciety have passed from tbe stage of this world's action, and now 
sleep the sleep that knows no waking. 

claim you as an AlBbamian. Sooth Carolina may aa- 
■ert the honor of having rocked the cradle of yonr infacy, and of 
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having nurtured your boyhood, but it 
your greatneaa had ita first dawning, 
found ita earliest expression, and it n 
and asserted its claima to tbe applan 
that yonr aleepless industrj, jour ai 
fidelity to parpose, carTcd out thoae e 



iS hero in Montgomery that 
van here that your genius 
here it first took ita flight 
of atrangera. It was here 
ous toil, and your aublime 
'gical deuces and appiiancea 



which have made your name ao jujdtlj' fumoua, and it was horo that 
yon first reduced tboae inventions to that practical utility in the 
treatment of the surgical diseases peculiar to woman which has not 
I of tlie great and learned in your 
jn the homage of the crowned heads 
Qie a familiar word in all the great 



only challenged the admiratioi: 
own profeasion, but haa also wo 
of Europe, and made your nat 
oapitala of the civilized world. 

" It is sorely no small honor or trifling anbjeot for pride and 
congratolation to the State which claims to he the mother ot yonr 
early manhood, to see that the enlightened courts of the Old 
World, with their aplendld civilization, Iiave recognized the vaat 
resources of your genina and the importance of those great discov- 
eries which have justified them in ranking your name among those 
of the foremost men of the age, and in coafcrriog upon you honors, 
titles, and decorations due only to thoae who, by their achievements 
in Boience, literature, arii, or statesmanship, have accomplii^hed some 
grand purpose in life, or conferred some lasting benefit on mankind. 
It ia, therefore, eminently proper, npon your risit to the home of 
your youth, after an absence of so many years, that your eariy com- 
paniona, associates, and friends of the medical profession should de- 
sire to greet yon, and pay you that homage which is ao justly your 
<loe. We wish, sir, to congratulate yon upon the Bnccess of your 
labors and the nsefulnoas of your lifts, ns well as upon the splendor 
of the fame which these have given yon. 

"Indeed, sir, to those who, like myself, are familiar with the 
difficulties and alrnggiea of your oariy professional career, the grand 
SQCceas of your life would seem almost aa a romance were it not 
for the solid and lasting benefits it has conferred upon humanilj. 

"Let mo also congratulate yon opon the fine preservation of 
your physical and mental health, I am glad to see that Heaven has 
dealt BO lightly and kindly with your person ; yet yon are no longer 
the youth with whom, though somewhat your junior, I commenced 
my profoaaional career. Often, in ttie solitude of my own quiet 
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i fife, I have called to mind those good oM daja wbeo ve were 
70img togetlier, and as I iiMiked throngb tfav vista of the jcars Hint 
have »nce passed, and remembered joac hopefu] and cbeerful en- 
thnMaEm, and ;oar ardent devotion lo jour profession, which often 
excited me lo greater zca) auil efibrt, 1 could not wonder at the 
heroism you have displayed on other liclda, or the brilliant re|iutii- 
tioD fOD hATe acliieved." 

Then, tnrning to the members of the (society. Dr. Baldwin said; 

" The association of things always affects as. A page or h leaf 

Uim from the book of memory, which we have cnrcf[illj stored 

away in yoath, becomes most precions when circamstnnces urifu 

which bring to mind the most trifling fsot there recorded. 

" A review or contemplation of the life of one with whom wo 
ourselves entered the world derives a larger intereet from the fact 
that we were peraonally observant of the adventnres, enterprises, 
and resources which contribnted to its snccees, and finds odditional 
eiit«rtainment if we can cail to mind the liverj or outward appear- 
ance and hahit witli which it mslied into the world to work out the 
destinies awaiting iL In this connection, I well remember a &ien(l 
with whom I associated much about a third of a century ago, when 
we were yonng doctors together — moved by the same sympathies, 
hopes, and ambitions, and striving in friendly rivali'y for a prize ia 
tlie same nuhle calling. He had a handsome face, with a benevo- 
lent, lively, and winning expression of conntenonce, darlt eyeii, 
oheslnnt hair, figure erect, slender and boyish-looking, mercnrinl in 
his disposition, enthusiastic in his parenits, unaffected in his address, 
kind in bis deportment, and always willing to do or say something 
to make others feel pleasant and happy. With these traits he pos- 
sessed more personal magnetism than any mac I ever met. It 
seems to me I can see him at this very moment with his captivating, 
boyisli trioks, and his other engaging levities, which, l)eing practiced 
only on proper occa^one, never failed to make hin> a most charm- 
ing companion. One of the pictures of his daily life here, now 
most vivid upon my memory, is that one wherein I have seen him 
I Mttt«d in his curiously fashioned bnggy, which be playfully oalled 
I Mb ' Orecian Galley,' with bis mettlesome little sorrel mare between 
1 tbo shafts, with her shining red coat, her gay white face, and her 
' Blnewy, white legs, looking as prond as Juno. J think he called 
I h« ' Kitty Jumper.' Ills boggy was, indeed, a queer and notable- 
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looking little land craft, and, by tho vraj', was tlie first fonr-wlieelcd 
Tebiole ever cseil in MuutgumiM'jr tur ttie purpose of practicicg 
mediuine. At lirst this was qaite & displeaBing inaovution upon tho 
customs of our staid old ph^siciaDS, aa previous to that time wo 
had all been going iin borBeba;:k, witb doctors' eaddle-bugB, or in 
tbe old-fashioned two-wheeled sulky, and considered these the 
proper paraphernuliu of a physioiaQ ns lie was seen going lits daily 
rounds. We soon, however, (onnd this innoration of tho yonng 
doctor to be only a marked improvement upon our primitive njode 
of locomotion, aa the trorld has since done with his innovations 
npon science, except that we could never come quite up to the style 
ond fashion ot this purticutar vehicle, which probably never hod a 
duplicate. 

'■Thus seated in his bnggy, with his littje negro boy by his side, 
and panoplied with a medicine-box and cose of surgical instruments 
at his feet, I well remember the picture oh it used to pass rapidly to 
and fro in our streets, with the doctor's whip nervously waving 
over his little favorite, as if be did not intend to lose any practice 
through the laiy habit of slow driving, 

"Bnt all things upon this earth ranst change. Time, with its 
ceaseless and silent throb, at length dissolves every living panorama, 
and that which cuontituted my picture bus not escaped this all per- 
vading law, 

" The buggy, the horae, tho medicinc-hoi, and perhaps the case 
of surgical instruments, it is reuaonnble to suppose, have long since 
turned to dust and ashes — tho little negro, it is to be hoped, baa 
reached the dignified position provided by ihe ' Fifteenth Amend- 
ment '—while he who formed the central figure io the pioture, the 
young doctor, stitl lives, as tho renowned originator and founder of 
one of the noblest charities ever erected to woman — tbe Woman's 
Hospital of New York. Throngli his own unaided efforts he bas 
achieved results wiiicli have throbbed a new life into the science of 
gyniBcoliigy, and awakened for it an interest und influence which 
have extended far beyond tbe couflncH of his own coontry, and in- 
deed to the outer borders of civilization. For original invention 
and operative skill, he stands in his special department with but 
few rivals and no superior, and has had more honors and distinc- 
tions conferred npon him by his own and foreign countries than 
any living American surgeon ; and now, at tLe ago of nsty-foor 
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jcftrs, I w31 venture to aaj, bas as much tuetal and plack as had tin 
litUe spirited mare which so proud); carried him in the dajs of hia 

■' 1 have referred to these little incidenta in the eariy life of my 
old fiieod, chiefly because the; bring pleasant renuiusoenoea to soj 
own miDd, and parti; becaose the; demonstrate the fact that tha 
germs of great thought and inventive g^iios, nbicfa are destined to 
receive the admiratioo of the world, can aa well t>e bid under a 
ligkt, happ;, careles?, and eometimes seeming); thougfatleas exte' 
rior, aa in the receesca of that grave and severe miad whoae ont- 
ward look is thai of stem and dignified reserve." 

Then, tnmtng again to Dr. Sims, he said: 

'■ Sir, ;oii ma; not l>e able to fill up the blaaba in the pictnre I 
bave drawn, bnt 1 believe there are some within the hearing of m; 
voice, and man; old citizens onlside of the hull, who will have no 
difficult; in that respect. 

" In conclusion, sir, picrmit mo to sa; that, if ;our achievomenia 
within the the domain of science, or if ;oar exalted worth aa a 
benefactor of yonr race, should hereafter rear the monumental 
marble to perpetuate ;onr name as a great physician, still those 
simple, nnaffected, kind and genial qnalilies of the heart, so pe<ial- 
iurl; ;onr own, and so well rememlwred b; tlie companions of 
your youth, will ever with them couEtitute the charm and glory ofvi 
your life as a man. 

"Let me nirain welcome you to our city and to the armsanl 
hearts of your old friendB, and eiprcss the hope that the Provi-] 
denoo which has watched over and prospered all yonr efforts, wiH 
BtUl spare yon many years of active, nseful life, and ahod upon yonr 
pathway its richest bounties." 

In response to Dr. Baldwin's remarks, Dr. Sims said : 

" Mr. rRESIDENT AMD GeITTLSMBN OP TnE MbDIDAI. AND SuBSI- 

rAL BootKTv or Montgomebv: I thank you with all my heart for- 
tlii.s kind rc(!eption, and you, sir, for the kindly manner in which 
you have been pleased to speak of my labors. A warm personal 
frleudshi[> of nearly forty years naturally gives a roseate hne to 
yonr rcoolloetion of by-eono days. It is seldom given to any man 
to live to we hlmrwlf fully understood, and his labors fully appr»- 
riated. On this senre I certninly have no cause of compliunt, for 
wliei'ovcr I go, whotlior In our own country or in tlie Old World, 
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the same geaeroiis recognition awaite me ; but not bo demonstru- 
tively 08 Lere on mj return to my old home, tho scene of m; o&rlj 
Btrngglee. Sir, if 1 were a conquering hero, or a groat statesman, 
jou could not vie stronger with cadi other in trying to do mo 
liouor. But when snch &a oyation ia given to a, mere doctor, even 
if he ia in deeds a pliilanthropiBt, and in heart a patriot, it seema 
almost paradoxical. 

" Fortj-two years ago I left my native State — Sunth Carolina — 
to seek a home in Alabama. 1 intended going to Marengo Connty, 
but oircomstances conspired to arrest my progress. 

" The head and front of tliia conspiracy waa my old friend Dr. 
Charles B. Lucas, who is with us this eveoing. He waa the first 
friend I ever mode in Alabama, and Las remained my friend ever 
sinee. Many little incidents have occnrred in the last few days to 
tonch my heart — flret, the viaits and congratulations of my medical 
friends; second, of ray lay friends ; third, of former patients; 
fourth, of my former slaves ; and, fifth, vrhen my octogenarian 
friend. Dr. Lucas, heard I was here, he mounted his horse and rode 
fifteen miles to see me. We met, and our tears were mingled for 
auld laog syue. 

" Well, I remained two years at Mount Meigs. Tho late Dr. 
Boiling A. Blakey, of Macon County, then offered me n partner- 
ship, and, accepting it, I went to Manon County, and lived there 
three years, and, in 1840, I came to Montgomery. You claim me 
as en Alabaminn, and rightly, too, for al! that 1 am I owe to Mont- 
gomery and lo the people of Montgomery, I am frank to ackuowl* 
eilge my alliance, and can do it witliout treason to my native 
State. When I came among you I was young, inexperienced, in 
bad health, and very poor. I had notliing whutuvtr lo recommend 
me— nothing but honesty, indnatry, aod determination to succeed. 
You received me kindly, and with the greatest hospitality. You 
were to me good Bamarltans. Yon literally fulfilled toward me the 
command of our Saviour— for ' I was naied and ye clothed me ; an 
linngered and ye gave me to cat ; thirsty and ye gave me drink; 1 
was sick and yo visited me,' and if 1 had been in prison I am sure 
yon would have liberated me aa noon as possible. Your Cromme- 
lins and your Pollards gave me honaea to live in till 1 waa able to 
procure one for myself. Tonr merctaiita gave mo credit for food, 
and raiment for my family, when 1 hud not a dollar in tho world to 
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for Lbem. And no jonng man was ever treated more kindly 

his seniors in the profi<seioD. How, then, cunid I over be otber- 
than grateful and iojal to thoao who were my friends when ! 
most needod frienda? 

" 1 have lung I'elt tliat I belt^nged to u generation thnt is [mat 
and gone. But never till thia moment have I realized this solemn 
fact more intensely. In looking round this room I see that yon, 
sir, and I are the only survivors of the noble band of brotherB who 
were oar companionH in 1840. 

" Sir, as I said before, jou and I are the only Burvivora of the 
men of 1S40, You are many years my junior, and 1 hope and pray 
tliat yon may long live to advance the st'lence you have done bo 
much to adorn, and to exert among your brethren the benign influ- 
ence that baa characterized yonr whole life. 

"Again, gentlemen, let ma thank jon for the distinguished 
honor yoH have conferred upon me." 

After theae interesting proceadings, Dr, Sima was escorted by 
the membera of the aociety, in proceaaion, to the manaioD of Dr. 
Baldwin, on Perry Street, this gentleman having kindly tendered 
bis house to the Medical Society as the best place for the banquet 
they had prepared for their diatinguished gnest. 

The company aat down to the table about ten o'clock, and from 
then on nntU a late hour there woa literally " a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul." In the center of the table was a beantiftil stand of 
flowora, and above it a wreath, in the center of which the word 
" Sims " was most artistically arranged in flowers. Many toasts 
were offered and appropriately responded to. Altogether the even- 
ing was one long to be reiaemberod by all who were present. 
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; DieTHier op Coli:mbia, at ms National Capital, in 
I HoNOB Of De, J. Mahion Slmb, held KoTKsniBB 21, 1883. 

Dr. A. F. A. EiNo, chaimiim, presided. 

Dr. T. E. MoAbdlb, tiecretary. 

Dr. King stated that the regular order oE bnaincsa would he sus- 
pended, in order to devoto thu evening to beuring the report of the 
oommittee iippoiutod last week to prepare resolutioiiB relative to tho 
late Dr. J. Uarion Sims, lie said tliat while the profession throogh- 
UDt the world would mourn the loss and honor the metuory of so 
great a man, he was glad to know that ttiis society would Dot remaia 
silent. Ifhile unprepared to atteaipt any adequate eulogy of Dr. 
Sims, he regarded iiim as an ejttriLordinary genius, wliosenante would 
rcmtua immortal in the annals of medicine. Among the greatest 
luminaries that adorn the professional firmament, Sims appearetl aa 
a eomet, leaving a path of light that would forever reflect luster 
upon tlie medical nrt. Reading only lately the old treatment of 
TUginal fistula, he referred to Che great boon conferred upon tlio 
victiniB of this malady by the inventive genius of Dr. Sims. In con- 
clusion. Dr. King oalled attention to portraits of tho deueased, 
kindly loaned by Dr, Bnsey, nnd then called upon Dr. Gamett for 
report of committee. 



Betolvtio 
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Wherem, The Medical Society of the District of Ooiurabia having 
heard of the deuth of our illustrious countryman, Dr. J. Uarion 
Sims, with profound aoirow, and being impelled by feelings of the 
eincerest sympathy and warmeet admiration for the lamented dead, 
desire to record the exprea^on of their sentiments by the following 
t«aolations: 




BttolMtl, 1. That the sad intelligence of the sudden and nnex- 

F pectcd death of I>r. J. Morioa Sima, fiaahed throughout the civilized 

vorld with electric epeed, has communicated to na a shock wdl 

oalcnlated to OTercome as with emotions of nnalfected sorrow and 

abiding regret. 

Saolied, 2. That as Americans wo feel JDstl; proud of the brill- 
iant and distinguished care«r of this eminent physician, wboBO 
original and valuable achii^Fements in the domain of sorgerj, as well 
as bia wisdom, superior skill and rare tact in other departmentE of 
bis profession, illustrated a genius and intelligence seldom vouch- 
safed to mortal man, and which challenged the admiration of the 
scientific world, and deserved the gratitude of suffering hnmtmitj. 
EeaoUed, 3. That we shall ever recall the man as one who com- 
bined an nnosoal and attractive beauty of manly form, with a refine- 
ment and gentleness of manner, and a genial cordiality of deport- 
ment, betokening the " kind, true soul within,'" which seldom failed 
I to win and fascinate all with whom he came in contact, calling forth 
I Xha grateful love of woman, and the admiring friendship of man, 
' Eetoleed, 4. That among the gutaxy of eminent men of onr coun- 
try in scientific achievements, Dr. J. Marion Sims stands forth a 
grand, central light, illumiDattng the world of science, and fully 
receiving not only due recognition and rererential observation from 
the tanata of Europe, hot royal homage from crowned heads, and 
grateful tributes from titled peers. 

Re»oltfJ^ 5. That nlthouph he had attained the ]ieriod allotted 
lo man, of three score years and ten, we deplore his loss, because 
we believe that the light of bia genius bad not grown dim with 
years, but that to him wo might still look for fctnre discoveries of 
hidden tmth in the yet unesplored regions of medical science, which 
can only be penetrated and made manifest by a genius like that of 
Sims. 

Beaoheil, S. That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be sent to 
the family of the deceased as a respectful ofForing of onr sincere 
I eympathy and condolence. 

Albiasdkr Y. p. Garsett. M. D, 
J. M. ToNKB. M. D. 
Samubl 0. BusKT, M. D. 
William G. Palheb, M. D, 
W. W. Johnston, M. D. 
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EemarltofDr. A. Y. P. Gamelt. 

In presenting these resolutions, Mr. PrcsiJeot, wliicli oro intended 
to express tlio aenttmeDU of this body, I ciin not rolraiii, eir, from 
addJDg a few words on belialf of myaelf indiridually. I enjojod the 
bonor of tbo aoqnaintanoe acil Mendsbip of Dr. Sims during tbo 
lost fivo or six jears of his life, and therefore cluim the privilege of 
poking a tribute to tbis noble mun us I knew and n])prebended him, 

I shall not attempt to present evon a brief biography of the ilbis- 
trions dead, nor ia it my purpose to review the nomeroua and brill- 
iant Bchievementa wbiuh illustrated hia rare powers and adorned 
bis profession itl career. 

The portrayal of these I leave to others who (ire more familiar 
with the hiatorj of his whole life, and who have doubtless rendered 
tbemseltes better competent than I am to descant upon these 
themes. 

Viewed from a aocial atnadpoint alone, we find him as much 
appreciated in the ialoiui of Europeaa society, where hia merits 
made him the petted favorite and enried reoipient of royal honors, 
OB he was tbe distinguialied oynosare in the arena of professional 
eSort. Almost nneqnaled in polished refinement and gentle fascina- 
tion of manner, no one could be brought within tbe sphere o( bis 
magnetic influence without feeliog tho attraction and noknowled^ng 
tbe presence of an extraordinary being. 

From tbe first moment of ray acciiiaintance with this singularly 
gifted man, I felt attracted to him by a mysterious and irresistible 
charm, never before experienced in the presenee of a atrnnger, and, 
almost unconsciously to myaelf, I conceived from thnt moment an 
interest which was destined in & short tame to develop into lasting 
eeotiments of friendship. 

It was evidently through his superlative qualities of character 
and heart, and rare grace of manner, combined with bis irresistible 
personal presence, that he won the exceptional popularity ho every- 
where enjoyeil amongst men and women, not only in the higher cir' 
cles of society, but in the bumble walks of life. 

A promiiient and beautiful feature of hia character wss the kind 
and sympathetic interest be always manifested in the younger mem- 
bers of his profession. Were I faraihur with the privnte history of 
Ilia life I could doobtless there find many inoidenta lUuslraling Iliis 




Ikiiettj; jet ke fid mat tetgetto makmnpuaal inqnries sfbi'Uie 
fcwhfc rf ■? ««■, «ithiAan he «a* pasoBdy MiqauBUd, and lo 
Ml piMB. I emwe now the 
B of tact vith wkieb he mroed to 
^ mc b> imk« joor boj come 
l»aeeM*; write nd Id! fauB to keep oat trf Cbnitf Do^iul, aod 
Mad kb to mcu" T1u» intenol waa maMifeceed lovard the joimg 
docUr, Mot menlj to tbe mb trf bia biend. 

Apart from tbe dud; penonl Maodituas vkich bound me to 
Dr, tSms, I nta; be pardooed, I tmat. Tot l e fa a iiu g to ome iaddent 
of Ui fife^ wlaie in Emiope dannf Ifae late ctv3 war in tbis eonnli;, 
wUch not ad? okaaces Ibe feriing of repeat tbtt I entertain for 
bim BOW that bciadcad,batanTeddKiaBabotidaf onion between 
^ dmiog bis Sfe : 

I aHnde, Vr. Pretadent, to tbe eflbrts made bjr the Fiiited States 
Bcpr»entatiT« al the Codrt of IklfEinm to induce Eing Leopold to 
nbmi front bestowing the bonor of his order npoo Dr. Sims, beiMkase 
be ^^palhtEed with the people of his own section in their ictm^le 
for self-gOTcmnient. AQ that oSicial infloence, inspired by politjod 
and secticnal malerolence, coald sfcomplish was exerted ogainat 
Lim. on the sole plea that he was loval in heart to tbe Sooth ; and 
tilts sinister inflaence so tar prevailed that tho order of deMration 
(intended for merit and distinguished ahilitv, that should have re- 
ceived just recc^nition from even a national foe) woa actnaHy de- 
ferred for a time. 

I can not reprefw, sir, the pride I feel that this great and good 
man wom a native of the South, and that 1 can stand here to-night 
and claim for that section of this Union, althongh remote from the 
great centersof mediual learning and the best opportnnitiea of clini- 
cal observation and eiperinientntion, the proud honor of havingciven 
to the profession tlte bold ond intrepid pioneer in the art of gjhm- 
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oology, in tbe person of Ut^Dovell, of Kentiicky, us wcU as tLat 
genioB, skill and perseverance whicli developed it iulo a science, in 
tbe person of J. Morion Sims, of South Oarolina. 

Siography read ly Dr. J. M. Toner, 

James Marion Sims, M. D., waa bom in Laneaater District, South 
Carolina, Januarj 25, 1813, and died suddenly of heart di^ieaee at liia 
residence, 267 Madison Avenue, New York, NoTember 1 3, 1SS3. lie 
waaa descendant of the great Scottish chieftain, Rob Roy MacQregor. 
Ills birth-place was in the vicinity of the dividing ihie between North 
and SoDth Carolina, near where President Andrew Jackson first 
breathed life. Having received a good preparatory edocation at the 
common scLool and from private tutors, he also became well gronndcd 
in the classics and acquired a knowloOge of French, which ho spoke 
and wrote with readiness. At a suitable age he entered Sontli Caro- 
lina College, and graduated in letters in 1832. His medical studies 
were pursued first in Charleston, South Carolina, then in Pliiladel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, wliere he received the degree of M. U. from the 
Jefferson Medical College in 1836. The following year he began 
practice near Montgomery, Alahnron, and a year later he removed 
to that city, where he ocqnired a large and lucrative buBincse. In 
184B he eommnnieatod to the profession some new views on "Tris- 
moB Nosoenlinm," which ho published in the " American Journal of 
U«dical Science," in 184B, and a second paper on the same subject 
in 1848. In following the professional labors and life of Dr. Sims 
It should he borne in mind that he was scholarly and well-rend in 
Iiis profesrfon, a good general practitioner, a ctireful diagnostician, 
and a fearless and dextrons snrgical operator, before lie developed 
tbe specialty of gyntecology. Althongh ibis is well known to the 
oiaer members of the profession, it is fnllj manifested by the sub- 
jects vhich early engaged his attention as an author. His first five 
contributions to medical literature were npon diseases and operations 
of interest to the general practitioner and stu-geon. It was not until 
18B2 that he poblished any account of his disooveries and operations, 
which he followed with such eminent success, and which justly 
bronght him such distinguished honors. 

In 184fi bis attention was especially called to the subject of vesico- 
vaginal fistula, which previous to that time had been much neglected 
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P ly Migw^ or decated iaemUe. Dr. Siou nmeeired the idea of 
M lif ft flnpcal opeTatioti. To thia end Dr. Sims 
vtalifalHd M Xonlgwwu] * pri««tfl boofiital, iato which bo received 
; from ifaia •eodeat, and after man; efforts ud 
a ISU, AiIIt wt^bb«d the fact to the pro- 
. Th« derotion ood «8nic«t- 
■liH wiQi wlrid faa pig— rf ttia bcancb of enrger; led to Die in- 
MMioa of ft BBBiber of imw and unportaiit mslrDtneDtB aod devices 
to aetonpfiih the renha deared, nnne of which bear >: 
ftnwg Aem b "Sima's spocalam," and the ose of '* tbe rilver vire 
■turt,** which, matead of the sik tbr«ed, was of great valae. Sab- 
■tgnmUj be used the alrer wire sutare in bH operntioDS nhere 
wtiucft were reqnired. Owin^ to tmceasing toil bis health fiulod in 
1850^ wad in 1851, while coDfioed to his room from a severe and pro- 
baeted iafspoRtiea, which he and bis friends feared wonld tenni- 
■ftte IB death, be wrote his famous paper on " Sims's Operation fur 
TcMOO- Vaginal Ftstola," whiiih was published in tbe "Amcrioau 
Jownal of Medieol Science " for Jumar;, 1652. 

Tbe good reaolta which had been obt^ed in his ho^itat for tbe 
Mpedal treatment of diseases and accideats to which women are 
liftble, reports of which were, from time to time, pnblished in the 
iiie£c^ jonmals, awakened in tbe proFcs$ioo moch interest, and 
patients were sent to consult Dr. Sims from all parts of the ooontr;. 

A ehange of climate, on account of his health, as well as to find 
a larger field for protes^nal work, ted bim to remove to the Citj 
ofNewTorkinlSoS. 

AltboDgfa bis health was not fnllj restored, he, with the enconr- 
■gementof someof the leading phveicians, within a jear commenoed 
the fonnding of a woman's hoepital in that citj, which tbrongh bia 
energir, efficiency, and surgical skill, and under the patronage of 
some fortj of the first ladies of New York, became, in 1855, an 
established facL To bring the sabject directly before the profession 
<d the Gij of Keff York, Dr. Sims determined to deliver an address 
lo the profesnon and the pnblic on the neceeaty of a hospital for 
women. The following is a copy of the call whii'h was published in 
the leading city papers: 

" Lecture on the Necessity of Or^animig a Great Oospital in this 
<Sty for tbe DiMases Peculiar to Females.— ^Tbe ondersigned will de- 
[ liver a lecture on this sabject at the Stnyiesant Listitute, No. 669 
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Broadway, on Thursday evening, the 18th inat., at 8 o'clock. The 
medical profession and tlie public arc rcsiieotfullj inrited to attend. 
J. Kabiok Sims, M. D., 77 MiuliBon Avenue," — ^From the New York 
" Tribone," May IT, 1854. 

Aa tills was a most important jnocture in the profeaeional career 
of Dr. Sims, we will be pardoned for referring to the effect of the 
lectaro, aa ho choao to call it, upon the profession and the pnblio. 
The New York "Post," and also tho New York "limes," on the 
morning of the IBth, each had brief notices of the meeting, CBTitioaS' 
ly commending its objects: 

Tho foliowingisfromthoNew York "Times" of May 19, 1854: 
"Dr. Sims on a Hospital for Females. — In spite of a lienvy ahower 
that full just at the boor when the meeting was anuouDced to open, 
the lecture-room of tJie Stnyvesant Institute was nearly filled lost 
evening with persona who were present to hear Dr. Sima on the 
reasons why a hospital should be esitablished in this city for tho 
treatment of the diseases peculiar to females. A large proportion 
of those present were physicians. Some of the ' solid men ' and a 
number of ladies were in attendance, too. The doctor apoke with 
great earnestness, and directly to the point, at times becoming elo- 
quent with his snbject. 

"lie aimed, by tho history of a Southern institutiim with which 
he had been connected, and its results, to show how ninch might bo 
done in this city, and how great waa onr need. The nttentioa wna 
undiminished to the cloac, and it was evident that the right imprcs- 
aion had been mode. 

" On sitting down. Dr. Griaeom, of the New York Hospital, at^er 
a few complimentary remarks, moved ttiat those present organize 
themselves into a business meeting, and nominoted Dr. Edward 
Delaflelil to the chair, and Dr. Edward Beadle as secretary, whiob 
was seconded by Dr. Gardner, and whiob motion was onanimoosly 
confirmed, 

" Dr. Griscoin, in the course of his remarks, said that the inter- 
oats oC humanity united in demanding such a hospital. He re- 
marked that a largo percentage of the cases of insanity in oar insane 
asylums is due to the neglected diseases of females. 

"A resolution of thanks to Dr. Sims was unauimonalj passed, 
and another resolution approving of the project, and that a com- 
mittee of ton peraous — five physicians and five laymen — to de- 



"Tte tt w iM llTH i ii to ba mw m t A by the prw iil tii l, and Im«tfUr 
w— orf thnagh tb« pna&. MaBwhOe tbe prqiect wiD b« d»- 
■cd b; tbe frofcMoa, awl ve tnM Mt incAeCttaOj. Tbe hber 
r hoifttd ia ifaii otf ii not ft triffiiv OM. Bat 
■ far Atmetpe^al diseaxs 
— a moM BT^cBt dHHsd. V« tra* UmI tba benerateat will txrn 
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Tte p«D jMt aad tbe addfEM k coanacnteid i^on in "The Ameri- 
fan Me&al MouUt" for Jnae, ISU, p^e 4TS, i« tbe folknring 
b^aage: "Oa ibc eraung o( Ae ISllinlt., ISM, antunber of {in>- 
fisiaaal ■■■ aad ctfaen^ aboot tiro bnndreil, amtu^ wbom vere 
w«ye«oai tn ladva, llf lirrt dte SUTreaaiit Instttnte hj imila- 
tioa, to bear Dr. Skaa't aignrn teat ia &Tar of a bcMfntal for tbe re- 

"Tbekmrer traoeil tbe bialor? of bis opcratjon for resico-rap- 
aal fiatola, aad njaled >■ a pleasiic aad eCeairt maaner thm rari- 
<)■> i ttya bj wfaidi be had attained proKressit-dj to the preaent ex- 
cdkaoa in tfM pafonnaaee of this great achieTeiDent in conttire 

" h va> a Etrikjug namtive. Tbe obstacles and difGooMcs be 
OKOsatercd stnl fnua ererj quarter, tbe faitnres and dbappoitit- 
ments vbicb mortified but did not Ecbdne him, the discoantgeineatB 
tif Menda and tbe sMrifiec of tinift, monev, bodilr an^ menial bbor, 
would hare been Go^Jent to defeat a less reaolote vill, to (17 a 
faith notSDftained brihesoDndness of the prindplee which directed 
him, and the ^offieieDCj of the science on whose altar be was laboi^ 
ing to place the trt^j of perserverance, in^nntty, and devotiun. 

"At the coDclnsioD of the lecture. Dr. Delafield was appotnled 
obainnan of the meeting, nnd Dr. Beadle eecretarr, when two reeo- 
lotioDB were nnanimoiiHly parsed, one eipreariTe of accordance with 
the views proponotled by the lectorer. the other appointing a com- 
mittee of ten, comprised of fire medical men and five lay member^ 
to devise a plan for accomplishing; so desiralile an object as the W- 
tablishraent nf the institDtion then so eloquently advocated/' 

The comniittee i»f waya and m^ans was composed of Drs. J. W. 
Francis, Valentine Hott, Alexander H. Slerens, Uoruce Green, J. 
Harion Sims, Pet«r Cooper, Hon. Erostoa C, Benedict. An appro- 
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priation of $2,G00 was obtaioed from the City Conucil, to wlikli was 
added funds raised by tlie laiiies, a Iiouse waa rented for temporary 
use, and tLe hospital opoD<;(l in May, IBHo. 

The New York " Medical Timea " for Jane, 1855, page 3B8, hoa 
the fuUowing: *' Woman's Uoepital. — A bnilding on Madison Ave- 
nue, No. 83, having been rented for the parpose of tbis inatitotion, 
it wa^ formally opened on the 2d of June, 1855, buing tlic tirat hos- 
pital of the kiiiil in New York. Dr. J. W. Francia, one of tbo con- 
salting physicians, presided, and delivered an appropriate address 
commendatory of the object. The other pruraincnt speakers on 
this occasion were Dra. E, H, Dixon (of the 'Scolpel 'J, D, M. Beese, 
and Horace Green. There were at the time nineteen patients under 
treatment." 

Dr. Sims had been elected attending surgeon, and Drs. Mott, 
Stevens, Francis, Delafield, and Green, a. consulting board. The in- 
stitution was patronized by patients from all pnrts of the coantry. 
The BucccBS attained by the treatment given, and the important 
operations performed in it, speedily demonstrated its usefnloesa and 
the need for an enlarged establishment. 

During t!ie sessions of the New York Legislature of 18G7-18S8, 
Dr. Sims, aided by influential gentlemen of New York City, obtoined 
a charter for "The Woman's Ilospital for the State of New York," 
and reoeived from the city a grant of a block or sijoare of some 
80,000 fuet of ground, and an appropriation of $10,000 to assist in 
erecting suitable bnildings for hospital purposes near the Central 
Park, opposite Columbia College. 

Dr. Sims made a careful stcidy of hospitol designs and plans, and 
finally recommended the pavilion system as the heat suited to the 
purpose. 

The first pavilion, with a capacity of seventy beds, was completed 
and occupied in 1HG6. Largely throngh Dr. 8ims's personal efforts, 
and the merits of the work done in the hosjiital, aid was at differ- 
ent times obtained from the State to the amount of 460,000 for the 
institution. A second pavilion was opened in 1876, and the com- 
bined capacity of the two pavilions ia 280 beds. This hospital ia at 
once a grand monument to the genius of Dr. J. Marion Sim^, and to 
the humanity and medical progress of the age. In 18iil Dr. Sims 
first visited Europe, chiefly to study hospital construction and its 
sanitary require in en is. His arrival was everywhere heralded by 
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enoomiaiiia of praise for his valoable diBcoveries and surgical skill, 
and he received from the profesaioD in all the targe cities aad ho^l- 
tais of Europe such a welciiiiie as hiB rarely or never been given to 
a ujedionl man. Ue woa pressed to operate in inanjc of the leading 
hospitals, and bj surgeons who thsmaelves eiyoyed world-wide repu- 

Dublin, London, Paris, and Brussels were e^i in tarn the tbea- 
tre of his sargical triumphs. Ue operated in nine different hospitala 
in London, Bud perhaps a greater number in Paris, Ilia successes 
were bo noted and brilliant that he speedily received decorations 
from the Governments of France, Italy, Germany, Spain, Portagal, 
and Belgium as a public benefactor. Indeed, he received two med- 
als from the Government of Italy. 

From France he received the Order of tho Knights of the 
of Honor, from Belgium tho Oi'der of Leopold I, and from 
many the Iron Oroes. 

Having returned to America in 1863, after a brief stay nt his 
home, be revisited Europe, to pla,ce his children at school, hut with 
tbe intention of returning to his practice in New York, wLich had 
grown to he large, responsible, and remunerative. Bnt as soon as it 
was known that Br. Sims was again in Paris, patients flocked to 
him in such numbers from all parts of the world as to fully oo- 
cnpj his time, and rendered it next to impossible for him to rofnBO 
treatment, and it was not till 1808 that he again returned to Now 
York and resumed his practice, his family remaining in London. 

At tlio opening of tlie Franco-PmsMan war in 18T0, Dr. Sims 
happened to be in Paris, nnd was the prime mover in organiring 
what is known in history as tho Anglo-American Ambulance Corps, 
and was made its surge on -in-chief. The organization did good aer- 
vice at and after the battle of Sedan, which led to the downfall of 
NspoieoD ITT. He was placed in charge of Mayory lloapital, with 
over foor hundred beds, and served faithfully and efficiently for a, 
month, when he resigned the position and returned to Paris. 
was one of tlie escorts who attended Marshal MoMnhon from 
field when wonnded by a shell. 

Tho incident was gracefully remembered and aeknowledged 
the Marshal, wlio gave liiin one thousand Irancs to pnrch) 
cies for those confined to the hospital. A report of the 
operations of the Anglo-American Amhnlance Corps was made 
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Fl)r. Siras's first asaistaiit, WiUiain McOormnck, now Sir William 
McCormael;, and was published in London ia 1871. 

I am unable at tbis time to give a. full list of Dr. Sima's oontri- 
butions to journaliHtic medical literature. Wbenevcr he wrote he 

letbiug to itay which the ptofeasion was ready and anxious ■ 
L.to hear from so ori^^nal and able an exponent of the art and prin- 
loiples of medioine. The following is presented as an approximate 
lliat of Dr. Sims's publicationB. Most of his writings have been trnns- 

■ luted and published in ttio French, German and Italian languages : 

n Eaaey on tho Pntbology and Treatnient of Trismus Nnftccnliiiin, or 
►Lockjaw of J n&Qts." Svo, pp. al. Pbilsdrilphia: Leo A Blanchard, ISfli 
§.Jrum Amrr. Jour. Med. Se., April, 1848, Vol. 11, p. BES. 

>< BcnMval of tlie Superior Uudlla for a. Tumor of tho Antrum. Apparent 
Vpare, Betum of the Disease. Bccond Operation. Sequel." lUaatiatcd by 
f woodouta. Amer. Jour. Med. Sc, April, 1817. 

" Oiteo-Snroomfl of the Lower Jnw. Removal of tho Boily of tho Bone 
Ktrithont External Mutilation." — Amer. Jovr. Med. Sc, October, 1S4T. 

•' Further ObservBUons on Triamas Nuacentium, with Casta illustrating ita 
KStiology and Trentment."— .ilifHr. Jo-ur. Med, Sc, July, 1848, jip. B9 to T8. 

" Further Observations on Trismus Nsscentinm, willi Cnaea illuatniting its 

■ BBolo^y and Troulment."— Jmw. Joar. Med. Sc, October, IMS, pp. B54 to 
[MO. 

"On tho Traitiuont of Vcalco-Vufiinal Fistula." With IlluBlrationa. — 
^Amer. Jour. Mid. Se., January, ISfiS. 

" On tlia Treatment of Veaioo- Vaginal Fiatula." A reprint. 6vo, pp. 28. 
[Hen York. ISSS. 

"On the Treatment of Veaico- Vaginal Fistula." By J. Murion Siuia, of 
York, lato of Montgomery, Alii. Fhilodclphia : Blunchard & Lea. 
&8B0. Pp. 28.— A review in tho Now York Med. Tioiti, December, 181)3, p. 

" Two CwpB of Vosioo-VflKinal FiBluln, ourcd by J. Morion Sims, of New 
" York, lata of Momgomerj-, Ala."— Now York Med. Gax., January, 1864, p. 1, 
with an illuatration. 

"A case of Vesim- Vaginal Fistula, with tho Oa L'teri elosod up in tha 
madder; cured by J. Marion Bima of Now York, lute of Montgomery, Ala., 
^with an lUustratlon Exhibiting tho Panfl."-^mw. H^^- Mo«lAls, Februarj-, 

" A Cnw of Vesioo-Vnginnl Fistula repisting tho Actual Csutory for more 
in Seven Teara ; Cuiwl in Thirteen Daya by tho Author's Proucss."- New 
^ork Med. TiBH*, May, 1854, 

" Vewc"- Vaginal Fiatula of Savon Tears' Dumlion; Cured in Tliirleou 

Baya by Sims'a Method."— From Now York Mid.Tima, 1854; Amtr, Javr. 

- i. St., July, 18S4. 
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A New Uterine Elerator, with llliutrniou.''— ^bup. Jovr. Mtd. Sc., p. 
433, Jtanaiy, 1 

" A Eeviow of Silver Suture* in Snrgei?. An AnniTeraery Disoaajge be- 1 
rare the Htw Toik Audem; of Medidne." Pp. M. PhiloddphuL 1SJ& J 
Beprinud fnim Sortk Amtr. M*i. i Ckir. Bet., July, 1858. 

'■Silver SntmeB in Sni^tv. An Annivcnaiy Addres before tl 
Ywk Acadcmj- of Medidne." November 18, 1867. 8vo, pp. 79. How Yoct: I 
B, 8. * W. Wood. 185a, 

" On tlio Poiionoua Properties of Quiiua, witb Benurks b; Williun 0. 
Baldwin." Bvo, New York, IBfil.— Fnm Mtd. Gai., New York, 1861. 

"AmpMation of ihe Cervix Uteri." 8vo, pp. IS. Sex York: Ilom ~ 
■nd Job Printing Offloe, 1861. — Kitnct frvm " TmnBactioiu or New York 
Btole Uediol Sodetjr, 1S61.-> 

>' VaglininDDs." A paper referred to id the " Trsu^Bctions of the Ob- 
■tetrital Soiaely of London, 186S,"— How York JUtd. Jour., July, 1803. 

" Influence of Uterine Displecements opon the Stenlc CoDdmoD." J 
before the Britbh Mediotl Assodntion, 1805.— Jfa^ Tima and Gat., August J 
IB, 1865 ; Amir. Jo,tr. b/ Mid. St., Ortol 

" ChroDio InvBTiion of the Uterus.''' Read before the Obstotricsl Soeiely 1 
of London, October 4, 18S5.— A^. Med. Jotir., Novcmlwr 18, 1 

" Lialer'a Antiseptic Methods in Ovuiotomy." New York 3i^. Etc, Oa- 

Prooedentja Uteri." Bead before the Obalctriml Society of London, Do- d 
cember 16. 1365. — Lanett, December 16, 1805; Amtr. Jovr. Mai. Sc, Apiit, ■ 
p. K54. 

Clinical Notes on Uterine Sultry, with Special RefereDCca to the ] 
meat of the Sterile Cooditioo." 8vo, pp.401. New York : Wood d! 
1E4IL 

Ovnriotomy. Pedicle Secured bj Silver Wire, after Iho Failure of the 
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19, 18«7; Amer. Med. Joar. Be., April, 1867. 
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'..'•— &a. Med. Joar., April 11, 18M8. ] 

lUustratJona of tbe Value of the Microscope in the Treatment of the Sterile 
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-"tioQ, August, 1868— BriK. Mtd. Jrmr., October ai, 1866, p. 469, oimcludod 
p. 492. 

" The Woman's Hospital Anniversary." AildreaB delivered at the Wora- 

s Hoapital. New York, November 17, !S6a. 8vo, pp. 11. Now Torkt, 

Jiaker & Godwin, printers. 

Microscope as an Aid in the Diagnosis and Treatment of St» 
rility." Bvo, pp. as. New York ; D. Appleton & Co. 1S69. Bead beforsf 
the New York County Modlnd Society, February 7, 1868.— From New York \ 
Med. Jaur., January, 1880. 

"Ovariotomy. Pedicle secured by Silver Wire. Ligature. Cure,"— A^ I 
Mad. Jour., April IS, If 
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On OvBriotomy." Bvo, pp. 85. New York: D. Apploton & Co, 1813. 
—From New York Jfed. Joar., Itofemhor, 1873, and April, 18T3. 
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Dtero-Ouatrotoni;." A communication to the New York State Medical 
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"Laeturo on Veaioo- Vaginal ElBtuIa."^Ac. Mtd. and Surg. Jour., Ban 
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. Same reprinted Id Mtd. Herald, Leavenworth, 1S75. 

"AddrosB an President of the American Medical ABaoolallon, January 8, 
1B76." — " Transactions of the American Medical ABAOoialion, 187fl." 

Beprinlod by Collina, Philadelphia, 1876. 

"Legislation and Contagious Diseases; an Extract from the Inaugural 
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" EpitbolioiDa of the Ccrvis Ulcri." Bend before the British Medical As- 
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N. T., laTO. Eeprintcd in GailianCs Journal, iK Y., 1680. Also printed 

(iu French in tho Aiinalei Oyiuccokigicalca pour 1880. ALio in ramphlol, 
Febnmr;, 1B80. 
" Bromide of Ethjl aa an AoiestliDtic." BepHntcd in tliD New York Eec- 
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Wood & Co. 1880. Beprint ftom American Jouraal iff Moaria, Now 
Tork, April, 1890. Vol. Xlll. 
" Pregnaooy Vomiting." flvo. pp. 8. New York : Q. P. Putnam & Son. 
1680. Beprinted from the Arehiva of Mfdidne, June, 1880. 
I " Thonua Keith on OvMiotomy." Maw Totk. 1880. W. Wood & Co. 

flvo, pp. 16. PortnJt. 
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New York, 1880, 
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|iBliat)."~jr«i. Hen., New York, 1880. 
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Boston. 1881. Vol. V, QaillanFt Mtdiad Journal. " Trana- 
I of the American Qynisoolo^cal Sodety." 
"Pregnancy Vomiting."— .^reiicM Med., Hew York, 1880. The Bamo, 
[j^tTOi pp. 8. Putnam & Son. 1880. — OaillanPa Miidifal Journal. 

" Eoinnrlw on the Treatment of Gunn-liot Wounds of Iho AMomen in Be- 
Miidem PoriWnoul Borgery." — SrU. Mtd. Jour., Loudon, 1881. — 
BaitlanPt Medical Jouraal, 

"SuppUmeutaryEDmarka."—A4.Jrrid.J»«r., London, 186S, p. ISO. Fui>- 
Ihor lemnrka, pp. S33 and £B0. 

"The Eecent PrugrosH of Peritoneal Surgery." — MaL Eec., Nev.* York, 
1881. 

" The SnrpcalTrostmeutorPredidEnt Garfield."— JV: .J. Jr«.,N. Y.,1881. 
Article on " Sterility in Women." — Juirwon't C^dopitdia, 1ST7. 
" "smarka on the Treatment of Gunshot Wounds of Cho Abdomen in Ee- 
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1, October 6, 1831.— Brtf. M/d. Jour., December ID, 1881, p. BSSj con- 
mod December IT, 1881, p. 971 ; February 11, 1882, p. 181; Febmary 
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As Dr. Eima was a freqnont contributor to the otirrent medical 

maU, a more cnrel^il study will greatly iDcrease the list. And 

was on active or corresponding member of muny tnedical Bocie- 

mes in America and Europe, lieeidca being an honorary member of 

~ e Edinburgh, BrusselB, Berlin, Cbristiauia, Parii, and DabllD 80- ■ 
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oieties, a Fellow of tlie ObBteLrical Sooioty of London, and namor^ 
ouH other medical and Hcieotific bodies at home and abroad. I 

lie was a member of tbe Alabama Stute Uedical Associalion, fl 
New York Couiity oiid 8tuto Medkal Society, New Tori AcademyJ 
of Uedicine, New York N enrol ogical, Patbological, and Sorgicil fl 
Bocielies, and an honorary member of the Oonnecticot Slate Ucdi- I 
cal Society, Virginia, SoutL Cnrolinn, and California State Medical I 
Sucietiea. I 

Dr. Sims became a member of the American Medical Associ- I 
ation in 1852, as a delegate from the Alabama State Hedical Aasi^ I 
oiation ; and, in 18138, attended for the 'Woman's Hospital uf Netr I 
York, He alao attended meetings of tbia organization in 1680, I 
18T2, 1874, 1876, 1878, 1877, 1880, and was president of it in IBT6. 1 
He was also a member and president of the American Gynseoologi- m 
cal Society, and has contributed ably to its tranBaotions, llis ebll I 
and experience in Ibe obstetrical art led to his engagement to at- I 
tend the accouchement of the Empress Eogfinie, of France, and also I 
to attend the Empress of Austria. His practice in Europe wag I 
largely among the nobility, from whom he received largo fees and I 
valaable presents. The doctor visited Washington city hut a few I 
months ago, mid selected and purchased a most eligible site for a I 
residence, and looked forward to the enjoyments of boroo in that I 
city a few years hence, when be should retire from active practice. I 

He was, when here, in apparently good health, and eertsinly I 
loobed remarkably well, but spoke of the necessity ho was under of I 
being carefol as to diet and exposnre. I 

Wishing to avoid tbo rigor of our winters, he proposed to visit M 
Italy, and anticipated a delightfid risit to Rome, where he spont ■ 
last wioter. Some three years since. Dr. Sims Buffered from a s»- I 
vere attack of pneumonia, wnce which time, in cold weather, aoni# I 
unwelcome heart symptoms were from time to time observed, I 
ITcncc, for the past two yenra, he has passed Ihe winter months ia I 
the south of France and in Kome, and the remainder of the year in I 
other jiartB of Europe end the United States. I 

Br. Bims was uuiled in marriage, December SI, 1S3G, to Eliia I 
Theresa, daugliter of Dr. Bartlett Jones, of Lancaster, South Oaro- -M 
lina, who, with seven oblldren, survives him. His «on, Henry Mar- ■ 
ion Sims, is in active practice, and most abundantly inherits the M 
ability and skill of his father, whose memory the whole medical I 
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profession lovca to Iionor, for by his geniua the science and tlie art 
of mediuine has been advanced aa muoh, if not more, than bj anj 
iDodicat man of the present centary. Dr. J. Mftrion Sima'a name 
will stand in the history of the progress and diseoTeries in medi- 
oino, associated with Harvey, Morgagni, Laennec, and other grand 
characters, who have heroically and Buccessfnlly devoted themselves 
to the science and tbe art of tnedicine for the benefit of mankind. 

Biographies of Dr. Sims were published some years since in 
Johnson's "Universal Cycloptedia," in "PhjBicians and Snrgoons 
of the United States," and in the " Virginia Medical Monthly." 
from all of nhich tbe material for this sketch has been freely 

An excellent portrait, engraved by R. O. Brine, from a photo- 
graph by Kariz, was made some years since. It exhibits the doc- 
tor at about the age of sixty, and wearing his decorations. It also 
containa a fae-Hmile antograph. A fine marble bnst of the doctor 
was, in Mnrch 13, 1880, presented by the sorgicid staff of the Jef- 
ferson College Hospital lo the Alumni Society of Jefferson College. 
This society has presented it to the trustees of the Jefferson College 
Ilospital, and it now occupies a conspicnons place in the ball of that 
institution. In coiumemoration of the fonnder of the Woman's Hos- 
pital of New York, a fine marble bust of Dr. Sims was presented to 
tlie institution by Mrs, Russell 8nge, a few days since, on the twen- 
ty-ninth anniversary. The bust was cnt by Dnbois, of Paris, sad is 
a good likeness of tbe great apostle of gyneecology, and a splendid 
work of art, 

k Dr, Siras's funeral took place, in an unostentatious manner, from 

[ the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, where he was one of tbe 
oldest pew-holders, on Friday, November ISth, and was largely at- 
tended by the medical profession and leading citizens of New York. 
The Rev, Charles H, Porkburst, minister of the church, conducted 
the services, and eulogized the character and achievements of Dr, 

I Sims in merited and glowing terms. The interment took place in 

rGreenwood Cemetery. Pence to Lis nshesi 

^ Jleraarli of Dr. Joseph Tahcr Johnion. 

Mb. Prksidbnt aso Gentlbmbs ; When John Hancock, Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress, signed his name to tbe Declara- 
titinof Independence in 1770, it is»aid that he wrote his signstnre in 
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^^Bhai^iten so lu^ and bo losd tbal tlw cr; for liberlj', wLich the} 

^^EifnaeMed, wm heard aroimid lli« world. 

'^^^ b B^ be and with equal trnih and propriety thai when Karion 
w;~« U] an maHenij iulo ihe arms of desth, the slioct was felt 
wbMwrtf vooMii nfler or aargtry U practiced. 

ii«m..iA^ by loB eloqoenee, wisdom, and example, simulated not 
^dy b Msoeiales bnt poMeritj Ut patriotbui, leunine:, and noble 
ieeia. Sima, by hia briUiant genius, patient industrj, wonderful 
ffcai, and dexterity tared tlie lives of mant, and tnaile the burden 
of Sfe 1*— irkaome to countless nnniberB of tliia and fntare genera- 
twos. Who ahaU sa; that the former is more descrviDg of fiime 
thaa the latterl 

Po«ts ni^ that be who dries a t«ar or savee a pang to Bnfiering 
woman has rendered a serrice more praise wortlij- than to hare 
fought a battle or captnred a sliip. 

Tliose who have advocated great principles or instilled pore and 
noble thoDghts into the minda of a people i thusa who have con- 
quered the eneinj of the sUte; ho who by bis oonquesta hns added 
to the territorial poesessiuns of hia sovereign ; statesmen who have 
originated, and by their leal and ability carried through the Cod- 
gress or the Parliament measures for the relief of the oppressed — 
all these have received just praises and adulation daring their life, 
and luonuments have been erected to perpetuate tfaeir memories 
after they were dead. Eqaally, if not more, are they benefactors 
of their race who devise means for saving life instead of dratroying 
it, who by their genins rid the world of a soonrgo or a plagae, as 
well as they who destroy an army or take a city. 

Prominent among the benefactors of mankiml would I see the 
hoDored name inscribed whose nsefnl deeds we have met toother 

^^ to recount, and whoso virtues it gives us a metancholy pleasare to 

^K eomnieiuorate. 

^H If the ead procession could speak to ns to-night — which wonid 

^P have gladly and monrnfuUy followed hia mortal remdns to their 
last resting-place — made up of those directly benefited by the skill 
of this great master in sorgery himself, and by the much greater 
host of those indirectly owing their relief from pain and misery to 

»liim, there would have been no uncertain voice to proclaim that 
this beloved name ahonlJ occupy a poailion among the highest 
noblest upon the pillar of fame. 
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Honored, aa few have beea in our land, b; tlie presldencj of tlie 
tuoricon Medical Assooiution — tli^t griint rD[iroscDtativo budj of 
pbysiuiaiis — and with the eame distiDction b; the American Gjnm- 
cologioal Society, elected also to membership ia Boores of medical 
and Boientifio societies — these distiactioiis exhibit the esteem in 
which he was hold by his couDtrjiuoD, and dso the fact that thej 
delighted (o do him honor. 

As biB repDtation increased, so great became his fume that no 

citj, State, or country could retain him wiihin its narrow boond- 

aij, and, before his too sadden death hod taken him from ns for- 

I ever, he had been the reluctant recipient of the moat flattering evi- 

I denies ot the regard of the great and tlie noble in many countries 
In Europe. Kings and queens actually besought him to accept their 
otders and decorations. The order of Knight of the Legion of 
Honor was conferred upon liira by the French Government, and he 
was subsequently decorated by the King of the Belgians, alao by 
^e Italian, Spanisli, and Portuguese Govemments. 
One of the most remarkable elements in his character, Dr. Em- 
mett said to me only a year ago, was the cool and ready ability 
which Jie always exliibited in an emergency. His unequaled and 
wonderful quickness to appreciate how best to turn to good occoont 
some mdaoked-tbr occurrence during the progress of a grave opera- 

Btion had boon a constant surpriao to liiro. 
This w.Ts eiempiified in his operation npon a French conntese 
Hrhose life hod been deap^red of by llio best medical talent in 
Paris. Sims, believing she cotild bo cured, operated — in her weak- 
ness and prostration — in the presence of many celebrated physi- 
cians, and, when about to close the wound, after the skillful removal 
of the cause of the malady, she apparently expired under the com- 
bined effects of shock and anEesthesia, whereupon a bystander ssr- 
oastioolty remarked : "Yes; your operation is successful, but yonr 
patient is dead. We could have done aa well as that." 

Bims had stoked everything npon this, his first prominent opera- 
tion in France, and, stung to the quick by the sarcnsm of this skep- 
tical Parisian, fac dropped hia knife and sprang upon the operating- 
table, remarking, " No, she shall not die," seized her by the feet and 
swung her head downward until the anrcniic brain, with the aid ot 
gravity, liecame supplied with blood. Kervoua power was genor- 
ftted to cause the heart to send a vascular snpply to the lungs, The | 
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patient drew a long breath, ami the niTBteriona machJnerT of life 
moved HRain slowly inio action — and tLti uouDteas lived. The opera- 
tion proved to be 11 NicoeEi, Mid Binis's reputation was won. 

Uant'ing the head, downward, in cases of Eiisp«Ddt;d aainiation 
from chloroform poisoning, was not entirely new or ori^nal with 
Situs, hut liis cool, quick, and snccesaftil grohp of the Bitoatioii was 
the culminaliug climax wbith won to hiin Ibe hoorts of the French 
people, ever fond of conrage and dashing display when crowned by 

It was not, however, bj stage effects, parade of woDderful cnres, 
or the industrious iniportuuiHes of partial friends or gratefnl pa- 
tients, that SiiDs's glorioiiij and plienoraenut repntation was mode. 

This was founded npou the uvertasting rock of solid scientific 
attainments, and npon those rare elements combined in one man 
wbieli go to make up, round out, and complete the character of the 
Christian gentleman. It is said of him that no woman ever dis- 
trusted him, while bis exceptional purity of speech and life, together 
with the personal magnetism of hia smile, his words, his manners, 

attracted many to bim and held them chained with the silken cords 

of lovQ, gratitude, and esteem. 

Gaillard Thniaas says : " If all that Sims has done for gyns^colo- 
gy were snpprcssed we should And that we had retrograded at least 
a quarter of a century." 

This, coming from the now most prominent, original, and j'nstly 
celehrated gyniecolo^lst in America, and scarcely second to any 
throughout the world, is praise indeed, and, wBr6 it not a sad plea*- 
nre to his friends and professional admirers to cnnmerate his many 
achievements for science and humanity, and his many estimable 
(innlitiea of head and heart, it would he a snffident eulogy, ni 
epitomizes whole disconrses, and might constitute an appropriat* 
epitaph to inscribe npon his monomeut. 

I have left it to others to deacribe liis operations and to spcalt 
of the era in gynjecology inaugurated by the invention of hia 
speoiilnm, and the nsa of silver- wu-e sntures in Tagino-plasUo 
sargory. 

It gives me a peculiar pleasure:, however, to speak of this great' 
man, who has brought such relief to snfFering womankind, whosB' 
reputation is world-wide, who was courted by kings and princei^ 
decorated by foreign govcrnmentB, elected to honorary membership; 
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in many European eocietiee, and wboM name <s embalmed in tLe 
hearts and memorieB of thouBanila aa a gynecologist. 

Ax a gjnajcologist lie began liiu career in Alabama, in 1836. In 
184U Ilia fame in tbat State calminoted in llie perfection of hia 
metliod of operating for tbe cure of veaico and recto-vaginal flBtnlaj. 
In 1B63 lie moved to New York, and in addition to tbe bnilding op 
of an est«naive anil lucrative practice as a gjniEcoli^ist, he succeed- 
ed in eatablisliing one of the largest and best-regulated boepitals in 
tlie world, devoted to the oxdnsive practice of gjntecology. 

Aa a gjnEBcologist be virited Europe, and it waa in thia capacity 
tliat unparalleled honors were literally showered upon him, and it 
has ever been in the acqnisition of hia fame tbat ho wrote, apoke, 
and practiced gyniecotogj. 

The grand nniveraal school of Medicine clinms him with pride aa 
one of her brightest and most particnlar stars, and ia now every- 
where engaged in her journals ao-d societies in doing honor to bis 
memory. The more particular diiisiun of Burgerj claims bim as one 
of her moat skillful and renowned operators, and every professor of 
■urgery has ere thia spoken t4i Ins class of tbe glory of bis career. 
But, Mr. President, though Meilieine universal may claim bim, though 
surgery more espcdaliy may claim him, it is the specialty of Gynai- 
oology which oten* him, which cultivated and prodnced him, which 
he honored in bis life and which lotiet to honor bim in bis death. 

It is sad to think that his last years were too fnll of cnrea, ocon- 
pation, and ill bealtli to pcniiit him to finish the great literary work 
of Ilia life, which would rooount for Ibe benefit of posterity the vari- 
ODB steps by which he reached the elevated plane npon which he 
stood. He said to me in bis parlor at tbe Arlington Hotel, during 

^bis recent visit to Woahington, in answer to ray regrets that its pnbli- 
«fttion bod been so long delayed, with a sadness and pathos in his 
toice which I shall never forget : " My dear doctor, I shall never 
live to complete it. There are plenty of others to take up tbe work 
where I leave it, and I have more important things to do in the lit- 
tle of life remaining to me than to write of what I have done in the 
paat." 

There is a sadness also iu riewing tbe elevation of any man to a 
plane ao high above bis fellows that be has no equals of whom to 
take council, or for daily, friendly interoourtie ; but this sadnesa baa 
Its alleviation in the contemplatioa of our honored, loved, and 
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trusted Mend, etandiDg bo Li^li la Uio clouds, Dpon tfie topmOEt 
round of tlje ladder ut fame, tlmt it woa but a etep for liim over ioto 
tlie confines of that ccleatJal country wbero llie weary are at rest 
fur over. 

liemarla hy Dr. W. W. Johnston. 

The ^ent apostle of hero worahi[i has said that " UniTersal his- 
tory ... is at b(itto(n the history of the great men who hove 
worked here. . . . All things that we eee standing accomplished in 
the world are properly the onler material result, the praolical real- 
ization and embodiment of thoughts that dwelt in the great men 
dont into the world, the soul of the whole world's history, it ma; 
justly be considered, were the history of these." Is this doctrine 
true, or is it not nearer the truth to hold tliat grtuit men do but ut 
the thoughta of thousands not great, and ''that all things that 
see standing accomplished in the world are the practical realization 
itiid embodiment " of the strife and travail of the nnfanied, often of 
the noknown ? ^Events make men, and ore not made by them. 
took many years of discontent and liherty-eraving in England to 
make a Cromwell. He came to the top as the ablest representative- 
of the long-suffering spirit of rebellion against tyranny and intoler- 
ance. He did not nialco the revolution. The revolution made Liui. 
But none the less honor is dae to those great names which niork 
the epochs of the world's history. That tbeso great men did 
body in themselves tlie power and intellect of thousands, gifted with 
intelligence and aiming at the snrae ends, is the highest tribute to 
their genius and fame. Their deeds, however, rank not as miracu- 
lous outbursts of genius, but take Iheir place in the orderly proces- 
)=ion of events which mark ihe evolution of man's growing domin- 
ion over ignorance and nature. 

Tlie knowledge of the diseases of women lay sleeping during 
centuries. The structure of society in Cutholio Europe and among, 
the Arohs, by the peculiar relations fixed between men and women, 
put a stop to all seientifio and practical investigation. Even after 
all barriers were removed, the time wob very long before a real g^n 
was raoile. The time was ripe when Sims patiently began t« work 
out problems which were essential to operative gynmcology. 
slavery had its uses in the pursuit of his ends. Who 
many more years the progress of the art might have 
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if the humble negro servitors had not brought their willing suffer- 
ings and patient endurance to aid in the furthering of Sims's pur- 
pose. 

In looking at the after-life of the successful surgeon, we are apt 
to overlook the struggles with manj obstacles during the earlier 
years of his life. The soul of Sims must have been a supersensitive 
one. We know that beneath a quiet exterior there slumbered emo- 
tions which were the necessary accompaniment of his delicate cere- 
bral organization. Such men do not go through life without many 
crosses. That tenderness which drew all men and women to him 
was the expression of an impressionable nerve-tissue which reacted 
to the slightest touch of harshness as to a wound. 

The life of Sims marked an epoch in medical history. He lived 
to see a new science born, to watch it grow into the perfection of 
exact beauty and proportion, and he died with dreams of great 
things yet to be done filling the chambers of his capacious mind. 

After which Dr. J. M. Toner read a carefully prepared biography 
of Dr. Sims, which appears in the first department of this number. 
The resolutions reported were unanimously adopted, and then this 
historical meeting in connection with Dr. Sims silently adjourned. 

NoTB. — An eloquent and handsome enlogy was pronounced by 
Dr. S. 0. Busey, but no report of his remarks was made. 
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Ilihjriol'fS', pajfhrtlocj, hotany, ao'-li^j', palsontology, geolo^-, or sucJi 

M iui«,r hatr been Uu field of r«scsroh, is recorded 

ftathlr. 

Spcotal MMBtbu b USR valMi (o tb« taographies, with portruita, of 

BBlHtlvt aeieoUlo own, to ittiieb an recorded their moat mitrkcd 

a in adoDCB, kud Iho geaenS boariiig of their work indicated 

.1 value csijmated. 



begin «llb the »«i and NoTsmber nnmben, bol anbMrlpUon* 
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